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N spite of some few well paid and prosperous optimists who 
assert that we are all so well off already that none of us could 
possibly be better off under any other than our present system, 
there is a widely-spread impression in all ranks and in every 
part of the country that some change in our political system 
is imminent, and that it must be in the direction of democracy. 
The very newspaper writers or parliamentary speakers who 
begin their articles or their speeches with declaring that parlia- 
mentary or any other fundamental reform is unnecessary, end 
them with acknowledging that nevertheless it seems certain to 
come. The lower classes do not want it, they say ; the upper 
classes do not approve it ; nevertheless both will unite to bring 
it about. ‘They deplore this strange infatuation, and ask why no 
one will make a stand against it, and then make no stand 
against it themselves. The fact is they drift with the current, and 
the current of popular opinion at this moment in England is in 
favour of bold measures of political reform. The demonstrations 
that are publicly made of this tendency are merely the ripples on 
the surface ; that they are so faint shows rather the weakness of 
opposing forces than any uncertainty in the direction of the main 
stream of opinion itself. 
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Never was there a better example of how an idea may slowly 
and silently gain ground in spite of noisy triumph over its sup- 
posed extinction, and may permeate a whole people after having 
been pronounced too chimerical for consideration, than the 
progress of the agitation for a considerable enlargement of the 
Franchise amongst us of late years. As usually happens with 
all suggestions for real and important alterations in the constitu- 
tion of society, it was received at first with mingled indifference 
and respect, which deceived all the more superficial of its sup- 
porters, and permitted them to suppose they had an easy task 
before them. It is not at the very beginning that proposals for 
reform excite the most violent antagonism, for at first they only 
attract the attention of those whose minds are in some degree 
prepared for them. But when the prospect of success began to 
look serious, then there arose strenuous opposition from all 
whose selfishness or whose prejudices were contrary to it. Every 
weak point was assailed, every defect pointed out in any prac- 
tical scheme for change that could be suggested, and at the same 
time every possible amelioration was promised in the details of 
the obnoxious order of things that it had been proposed to 
subvert. At this stage vague discontent or vague philanthropy 
does not furnish stout enough arguments against the alarmed 
adherents of a comfortable state of things (to themselves), who 
know what they want and only ask to be let alone. But then 
by degrees the sincere advocates of the reform strengthen one 
by one the weak points that have been so usefully pointed out to 
them ; the sincere opponents once having had their minds turned 
to the subject, begin to see some of the true objections to their 
own system. The real sufferers from the existing state of things 
who have been silenced for a while begin to murmur again, and 
when the subject revives, it is found that the idea has a hundred 
advocates for one that it had when it first aroused opposition. 
Just such has been the history of parliamentary reform, and the 
most remarkable evidence of the extent of the feeling in its 
favour, is the fact that its opponents now address themselves 
almost entirely to pointing out the evils to be expected from 
universal suffrage, and concede as a matter of course an exten- 
sion of the franchise, which a short time ago was pronounced 
utterly unnecessary. 

We have but to glance at the events of the last forty years to 
see tnat everything at the present time conduces towards a 
general feeling in favour of political reform, and against mere con- 
servatism as such. ‘Thirty years ago an important measure was 
carried through, which was only an instalment of the reform that 
had long been thought necessary by the most enlightened poli- 
ticians, ‘This measure succeeded perfectly so far as it went, its 
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working was thought satisfactory by those who had most opposed 
it at first, and it only fell short of the wishes of those who at the 
time it was passed would have desired something more, although 
they thought it prudent to advance by tentative steps. 

It thus far completely justified their judgment, and in doing 
so has prepared all impartial observers to advance further in 
the same direction. Moreover it has been found that from that 
time to this the boldest measures have proved the most successful. 
Great changes have been made in our social, our commercial, our 
financial, administrative and legal systems. All these have beer 
found beneficial so far as they have gone. Those who resisted their 
introduction are now those who are best satistied with their 
results, of which no one complains except those who do not think 
they go far enough, and who want still greater changes. It is 
generally felt, even by those who do not found their impressions on 
any conscious reasoning, that if the result of all this change is 
prosperity, that very prosperity can be no argument in favour of 
standing still in future. It is at the same time universally 
admitted that none of all these successful changes would have 
been carried through, had they not been preceded by some 
measure of political retorm. To grant this, on the part of a Con- 
servative or Whig, is in fact to concede the whole argument of the 
advocates of parliamentary reform ; it is to subscribe to that great 
truth which the whole teaching of history brings out, and which 
happily has always found a place among the convictions of the 
English people, that political freedom is the only certain founda- 
tion of public prosperity or private happiness in civilized com- 
munities, 

Each class in England, as it has, by the natural progress of 
civilization, in time advanced to a consciousness of its own con- 
dition, and a comparison between itself and others, has in turn 
demanded to be admitted to a share in the Government. Each 
in turn has been admitted, and the country has grown more 
powerful and the population more contented as the basis of 
freedom has gone down lower and spread out wider. Goethe 
relates in his autobiography, that, in his childhood his father 
wished to rebuild his house without taking it down. He began, 
therefore, at the top, and renewed it story by story till the 
whole was completed down to the foundations. If it is allow- 
able to add one more to the many similes of which the British 
Constitution has been the subject, it may be compared to that 
house, and when those who inhabit it unite in an uneasy feeling 
that sémething must be done, it is quite time to get on with the 
building. 

An additional indication, if one were needed, that we are really 
advancing towards democratic institutions, is the general dis- 
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position to look closely into the defects of government by universa! 
suffrage. It is no longer regarded as a subject of abstract politics to- 
be dismissed with phrases and generalizations, whether laudatory 
or depreciatory, but as one which concerns ourselves, and to be 
carefully studied with a practical object. There remains still, it is 
true, a great disinclination to watch its working in other countries 
where it has already been tried, and this we cannot but think a 
remarkable refutation of the supposed practical tendency of the 
English mind. Whatever can be said against, if not all that can 
be said in favour of, universal suffrage, on «@ pi'iori grounds, will 
probably have found a hearing in England before it has any 
chance of becoming the foundation of our political institutions. 
The fact that it exists in the only countries that rival us in power, 
wealth, and general prosperity, or the fact that these nations are, 
since its adoption, rapid!y equalling,and in some points outstrippimg 
us in the advance we had gained during centuries of superior 
civilization and freedom, does not seem so sure to be taken into 
account in our speculations. Perhaps this is not to be regretted. 
In all human affairs the complication and the variety are so great 
that one case can scarcely ever be taken as an example for 
another, and what is commonly called the practical way of treating 
them is seldom anything but empiricism and quackery. To 
master the details of any one state of affairs, and to apply to it 
such first principles as have been maturely weighed, is as much as 
any one individual or one nation can fairly be expected to do. To 
collect statistical data and to deduce general laws from them is 
of the utmost importance for the future, and is likely to give 
rise to a scieuce of which we as yet can form but a faint concep- 
tion. But it will be long before conclusions from such a science 
can be formed ; longer still before they can be so tested that 
they may be accepted with confidence as a foundation for fur- 
ther reasoning. If, therefore, the English persist in arguing the 
whole question of the comparative merits of pure or qualified 
democracy from an entirely abstract point of view, and con- 
temptuously refuse to test their theories by any comparison with 
the actual experience of their contemporaries, we must perhaps 
admit that they have intuitively come to a wise decision, 
although, as in many other cases of so-called intuition, the 
reasons generally given for it are astonishingly inadequate. 

In all discussions on the probable effects, either of universal 
suffrage or of a very wide extension of the franchise, the point upow 
which most attention has been fixed is the danger of class-legis- 
lation ; legislation, that is, in favour of the real or supposed 
class-interests of the most numerous class in the country. Great 
importance is attached to the danger that class-interests may 
overpower in the minds of the numerical majority of the nation 
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the united interests of the nation as a whole, and even those of 
the most numerous class itself if considered, not in antagonism 
to some other class or classes, but with due regard to its share 
in the interests of humanity in general. It is argued against 
any thorough political representation of the whole people, that 
in the present state of England the population is divided by so 
sharply-defined a line between employers and employed that 
the feelings and interests created by this distinction may be 
expected to surpass all others in force; while the division is 
so numerically unequal that, if political power is distributed 
according to numbers, one side will be able to oppress the other. 
The large and distant interests even of a ruling class can never 
be really served by stifling other classes whose existence is itself 
legitimate, and it would be a rash experiment voluntarily to risk 
the prosperity of the nation on the wisdom and justice of any 
one class within it, even leaving out of consideration whether 
that class is in itself the most competent for government. 
The attention of our popular writers and politicians having of 
late years been especially attracted to certain questions of 
political economy, they are very desirous that this knowledge of 
theirs should not be lost to the world, aud they manifest an 
almost unanimous opinion —not altogether flattering to the 
strength of their own convictions—that it would be hopeless to 
get those to admit the force of their reasonings whose interests 
are not evidently served by them. On some of these questions the 
interests of the working classes are supposed to be at least appa- 
rently antagonistic to those of the employers, and it is presumed 
that the working classes are, and are likely to remain, too igno- 
rant to know their own real interests, or to be capable of under- 
standing the laws of supply and demand, or the importance 
of encouraging the accumulation of capital. We are, therefore, 
told above all things to beware of making any change in the 
representative institutions of this country which would have the 
effect of throwing an overwhelming balance of power into the 
hands of any portion of the people who can suppose themselves 
united in interest against any other portion. 

In ali this there is certainly much truth, supposing it to be impos- 
sible to obtain any system of election better fitted than the present 
to call forth what is best in individuals, and to develope that variety 
of character which is the most valuable, but has hitherto been the 
most neglected peculiarity of a democracy; and supposing also 
that a wide extension of the suffrage would not be more likely than 
anything else to bring about a wide extension of education. But 
when we consider how heavy are the penalties through which a 
nation often has to work off the consequences of its political 
mistakes, and what a depressing effect upon the whole civilized 
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world is often produced by the temporary failure of great prin- 
ciples to work well in some conspicuous example, we must re- 
spect the prudence of such of the sincere friends of liberty as 
make use of these arguments. We must even acquiesce with 
them when they recommend to the public-spirited members of 
the disfranchised classes to abstain from claiming for themselves 
a share in the government until the whole question has been 
more thoroughly sifted. But we can only acquiesce in this on 
condition that the whole question is fairly stated, honestly 
argued, and not thrust aside in favour of the selfish or fantastic 
preferences of the minorities who now rule the country, and are 
chiefly represented in parliament and the press. Nothing can 
be more injurious to the cause of effectual reform than the 
attempt by pressing forward a £6 franchise to stop all rational 
discussion, and win away trom any more comprehensive scheme 
many who might be expected to be its most efficient advocates. 
By limiting the franchise to the occupants of houses paying £6 
yearly rent, a certain class of politicians evidently hope to limit 
the numbers of the working classes who will be represented. 
Their real object appears to be, to include the whole middle class 
in the governing body, and to exclude, at the same time, as large 
a number of the working classes as is consistent with obtaining 
their primary object. In so far as the proposers of this plan 
believe that the £6 limit will, as a matter of fact, exclude the 
majority of the working classes, they are not open to the accusa- 
tion of rashness. Yet they are, in reality, far more rash than 
many more thorough democrats, for they propose to push on in 
the direction of democracy, casting aside all consideration of what 
are the fundamental dangers of democratic institutions and of 
how these may best be modified and averted. To enlarge the 
franchise in any considerable degree without putting it on a sound 
basis capable of future extension, and without adapting the de- 
tails of our electoral system to the new state of things, is very 
much like attempting to work railway trains on ordinary reads 
with such brakes as were sufficient for mail coaches. Our middie- 
class reformers and their place-loving coadjutors, whether among 
the Conservatives or Whigs, who now advocate a slight enlarge- 
ment of the franchise on our present system, belong to that dan- 
gerous class of temporizing politicians who are most to be dreaded 
in any important crisis of a nation’s affairs. It is they who, in 
opposition to more consistent absolutists, are ready to stir up the 
people to assert a principle the practical working of which they 
propose to check at the point where its effects might begin to be 
felt and therefore to be fairly judged. They want popular en- 
thusiasm to go just so far that they may ride into office on the tide, 
and then they would command it to go no farther, because they 
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will neither trouble themselves to consider nor dare make them- 
selves responsible for the possible consequences of popular prin- 
ciples consistently carried out. It should be remembered that 
if only property, and that sort of intelligence which property 
usually secures, ought to have a voice in the government, the £10 
limit is already low, and must become practically lower as prices 
rise. Those, therefore, who propose only to lower the present 
pecuniary test without introducing any new principle whatever, 
are fairly open to the taunts of those who would stand still alto- 
gether, for no valid reason can be given for going so far which 
would not justify going much farther. 

It may well be doubted whether the dreaded omnipotence of 
the working classes would be more fatal to the future prosperity 
of the country than the continued preponderance in our govern- 
ment of the idle and frivolous men whom our present system 
has a tendency to bring to the top, who, while their character 
‘and position generally preclude them from either knowing the 
wants or caring for the fate of the great mass of suffering 
humanity that constitutes their fellow-countrymen, are too pre- 
judiced to look at any subject from a philosophical point of view, 
and too indolent to examine into any in all its bearings. Such 
men as these, who have constituted the majority of the House 
of Commons (and a still larger majority of the House of Lords), 
are utterly ignorant of the very grounds on which political 
science must be built. Too limited in their mental powers to 
grasp effectually even any ready-made theory, they also have 
not present to their observation the realities of human life. 
Shut up within those barriers of comfort and luxury by which 
our well-to-do classes screen off the real facts of life, possessed 
of that sort of education a glimpse of which occasionally 
astonishes us in the revedations of some competitive examination, 
their knowledge of the world is confined to one very limited 
class of one nation and of one period. If they do not care for 
the interests of any other, their best excuse is that they are 
not, properly speaking, aware of the existence of any other. 
Foreigners, or the working classes, are to them, like women, not 
exactly fellow-creatures, but a kind of animal whom they have 
never dreamt of considering as on a level with themselves, nor, 
therefore, as altogether human. Hence such monstrous anomalies 
as our Game Laws and marriage legislation, and the fatuous ex- 
hibitions of unconscious want of principle which often take place 
in the discussions of the House of Commons on foreign policy. 

If one class must legislate for another, it is not the mere- 
gentleman class that should legislate for the workers, since 
neither by numbers nor utility have they so good a claim to be 
considered first; and if we want intelligence, the sort of intelli- 
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gence that will teach men to avoid the evils to which the mass 
of mankind are most liable, is likely to be at least as well deve- 
loped by having suffered from them as by having been guarded 
from them. Either experience will be one-sided and imperfect, 
but the blind eagerness for change created by the one may, in 
the long run, not be more injurious to human happiness than 
the selfish apathy maintained by the other. It is usual for 
admirers of things as they are in this country to appeal to 
results ; to say—how rich, how powerful, how prosperous Eng- 
land has grown to be under the government of these mere 
gentlemen! Nothing could better show how limited is their 
knowledge of the world and of history than exactly this line of 
defence. The paternal despotism of Austria can point to the 
population of a large part of its dominions happier, more moral, 
more intelligent than any we can show in the most favoured 
districts of England, and we should seek in vain under its 


government for misery and demoralization greater than is to be. 


found in our large cities. The democratic government of the 
free states of America has bestowed upon the people an amount 
of education which makes them the most economically pro- 
ductive people in the world, and therefore must make them, 
even without other advantages, the richest. The mixed and 
incessantly changing government of France has not prevented 
that nation from being at least as powerful as our own. There 
is a general level to which: nations, neighbouring or nearly 
related to one another, will attain, unless placed under extra- 
ordinarily disadvantageous circumstances, and what we are now 
is the result, not merely of the positive but also of the com- 
parative position of our ancestors as much as of the system 
under which we live. We do not stand alone in the world, 
isolated in space and time ; we are benefited by the progress of 
cotemporaries, we profit by the foresight of those who preceded 
us. In the complication of human affairs it is quite as necessary 
to test practical results by the principles from which they seem 
to be derived as it is to test the correctness of theory by ex- 
periment. We may go on prospering for a long time after we 
have deserted the principles to which we owe our prosperity, 
and the most beneficent inventions may take a long while before 
they can be got to work smoothly. In either case we must go 
as far back as we can to the principles on which we are acting 
to know whether we are right or wrong. There is no more an 
easy road to success in politics than in other things, and 
in whatever way we look at the matter we are driven back to 
the discussion of the great fundamental difficulties of the 
subject. 

When we look closely into the theory that the government of 
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the nation cannot be safely given to the whole nation because it 
will then be governed according to the interests or wishes of the 
majority, the first objection that strikes us is that the interest of 
the majority of the nation must surely be the interest of the 
nation itself. To secure that it shall really be so it is necessary 
that every precaution shall be taken to obtain the representation 
of a real, that is, under any given circumstances, the largest 
possible majority ; and it is, among other reasons, because Mr. 
Hare’s system of Personal Representation is calculated to effect 
this, that we look upon it as essential to any complete scheme of 
parliamentary reform. ‘The interests of a smali majority are not 
necessarily more identical with those of the nation as a whole 
than are those of a iarge minority, and by our present radically 
vicious system of local representation even a majority in parlia- 
ment may represent a minority of the people, and might 
do so still even with universal suffrage. The exclusion from a 
potential voice in the government, whether by accident or 
design, of some of the constituent parts that go to make up the 
nation, is itself a cause of artificial difficulties in balancing the 
remainder. It not merely reduces the number of electors repre- 
sented, and may thereby cause individual injury to them, but it 
vitiates the quality of the representative body itself, and diminishes 
its power of understanding and weighing the wants of the whole 
people. It prevents the realization of the fundamental idea of 
representative government, exactly in proportion as it prevents 
the representative body from being really the epitome of the 
nation, a reproduction or representation of it on a small scale, 
but on a scale in which the actual proportions of what is repre- 
sented are accurately preserved. The etficiency of the method 
of representation is thus an important element in the decision of 
who should be represented. But when once the wishes of the 
largest possible proportion of the population are known, on what 
grounds can it be maintained that it will not be for their good to 
carry them out? We think that this question should be 
reasoned on purely abstract grounds, because it is the almost 
universal practice for our political reasoners to reply to it by 
citing some case in which it may be presumed (for it is not 
known) that the wishes of the many will be in opposition to the 
interests of the few, and then because the honest convictions of 
the reasoners are in favour of these latter, to consider the matter 
judged. Yet would not the fact that the great majority of a 
civilized people agree in desiring some particular measure afford 
in itself a strong presumption that that measure would be desirable 
for them? Let us take an extreme case, the dread of the possible 
occurrence of which is at the bottom of much of the horror of 
numerical majorities prevailing among our politicians. Let 
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us suppose, for example, that the great mass of the English nation 
had arrived at the opinion that the present mana of pro- 
perty are injurious to the welfare of the greater part of the com- 
munity. We take it that this fact would be in itself strong 
evidence that there was something amiss in the laws of property 
as at present existing, and that some alterations in them (we do 
not say what) would be for the public good, It is not in itself 
at all improbable that the world may not yet have arrived at 
final truth and wisdom on such subjects, and it is very likely that 
the participation of a larger number of those who are interested 
in the result than have hitherto been heard in the settlement of 
them, might lead to the adoption of more equitable principles or 
more generally satisfactory compromises than have yet been hit 
upon. It cannot be said that there is any @ priort absurdity 
in this view of the case, and the greater the number of people 
who are led by their own experience to adopt it, the more likely 
is it to have some foundation in fact. 

We know it will be at once answered that any attempt to 
meddle with the laws of property would be, in the supremest 
degree, an instance of mischievous class-legislation. We shall be 
told that in such a case all who have property would be on one side 
and all who have none on the other, and that therefore (but we 
ask why therefore ?) for those who have no property to legislate 
for their own interesis instead of allowing those who have pro- 
perty to legislate for theirs, would be gross partiality, and utterly 
ruinous to the general interests. To this we reply, in the first 
place, that, so far as can be judged in the present state of things, 
it is not true that opinion would always follow external circum- 
stances, for there are and always have been, in all times and 
countries, many rich people whose sympathies are with the poor, 
and poor people who sympathize with the rich. But putting 
this aside, and supposing (what we do not suppose) that people 
would be guided in their judgment of institutions solely by their 
own experience of them, does it not appear that that which is 
condemned by the unanimous experience of the great majority 
is not likely to conduce to their happiness? Is it not by uneasi- 
ness in their present circumstances that people are led to seek 
for better, and if we eliminate the action of discontent from 
political life, do we not shut out the very means through which 
by the laws of human nature, if not of animal life, all ameliora- 
tion is procured, either individual or social ? 

This consideration leads us to the great question, whether the 
average tendencies of human nature are towards degeneracy or 
progress. If towards the former, we have of course nothi ing to 
do but to accept with gratitude any teaching that has even a 
chaice of having been revealed to us from superhuman. Powers, 
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or to submit gladly to the dictation of any one who ean show 
even a shadow of superiority to his fellow men. Pope Pius IX., 
and Mr. Carlyle, and the author of the “ Life of Caesar” are in 
the right, and proclaim merely the simple sober truth. But if 
human nature is so constituted that the general tendency of its 
working is towards improvement, then it appears likely that the 
more room is given for the general laws by which it is governed 
to come into play, and, perhaps, also, the larger the averages 
that can be obtained, the quicker and surer will be the progress 
made. The great achievements of mechanical science are won 
by the application of natural forces to the objects we have in view, 
and the study of political economy, in itself the mere statement 
and classification of facts, has led to progress, by showing the 
tendencies of the natural laws through which only any specific 
objects can be obtained. It will evidently be a step in the same 
direction, if the institutions of the country make the selfishness 
of the majority instrumental to the general good, and the fact 
that democratic institutions do this is an argument in their 
favour, the importance of which will be felt in proportion as peo- 
ple are accustomed to look beyond accidental effects to the un- 
derlying causes that produce them. If there is any general law 
of progress affecting the human race as a whole, it ust work 
through the operation of the general characteristics of humanity, 
of which selfishness, or the instinct of self-preservation, is one of 
the most conspicuous, and rational government ought to adapt as 
many as possible of such universal instincts to the purposes of 
society. 

If we believe that the laws of human nature tend towards 
progress, or at least that mankind will do well to act on that 
hypothesis till they have exhausted every possible experiment 
that can establish its truth, we can scarcely avoid the couclusion 
that the voice of the majority will most effectually secure the 
main object of government—the comfort of the governed—if 
only because each individual knows best what he himself likes. 
It is most truly remarked by Mr. Hare, that “ neither science 
nor philanthropy can reach the depths of the knowledge pain- 
fully won in the daily life and experience of the man and 
woman.” If the object of government is the happiness of the 
largest possible number of those governed, and if people gene- 
rally know their own business best, it follows that the ends of 
government wil! be most effectually carried out where the largest 
number can be got to concur in it. 

It may be answered that, although men may generally be 
relied on to know what they want, they do not generally know 
the best way to get it. This is very true; and one important 
consideration in regard to democratic government, is whether it 
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is or is not better calculated than any other to procure a high 
Jevel of education and intelligence for the whole people. It is 
to meet this difficulty of the possible incompetence of the 
majority of the people to obtain those ends, the desirableness of 
which they are competent to see, that plurality of votes for the 
most educated has been suggested, and even recommended by 
some politicians who, like Mr. Mill, see clearly the evils that must 
result fron: giving plural votes in proportion to property, and are 
altogether opposed to duing so, ‘The objections to plural voting, 
regulated by an educational test, are in some degree the same 
that apply to all plural voting; they are, however, much less 
strong, because the distinctious created by it would not be in- 
evitable and inalterable, but could be, at least partially, removed 
at will by effort on the part of any individual. It would not be 
inconsistent with the principles that have here been attempted 
to be indicated, to apply some such plan temporarily, along with 
an otherwise much enlarged franchise, until a higher general 
level of education than now exists can be attained. 

But any argument drawn from the ignorance of the majority 
rebounds against the advocates of government by a minority. 
However ignorant the majority may be, they have still a better 
chance of getting what they want by trying to get it for them- 
seives than by leaving the management of their affairs to those 
who want something else. If nations are by the nature of 
things divided into permanent and numerically unequal classes, 
whose interests are essentially antagonistic, it is in the highest 
degree important to the general good to deprive the classes that 
constitute the minority of any direct power to carry out measures 
for their own advantage. And if these classes are necessarily 
the most intelligent, they possess already by this fact a powerful 
weapon for carrying out their own exclusive objects which, if 
their objects are uot likely to be the same as those of the com- 
munity as a whole, ought to be guarded against and not 
strengthened. 

Thus far we have gone, on the supposition that class feelings 
and interests are really antagonistic; and we have only endea- 
voured to show that if so the probabilities are in favour of the 
interests of the most numerous classes being in consonance with 
those of humanity in general, if only because they are the most 
numerous. ‘There are, however, many facts which point to the 
conclusion that class feelings are no essential part of human 
nature, but a merely accidental or transitory development of it, 
either the product of law or the remains of an imperfect civili- 
zation, useful temporarily as meaus of education for the human 
race, but not necessary in any well-adjusted society. Class feel- 
ings seen to be the instinctive means by which men strive to 
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protect themselves in semi-civilized societies, just as at first sheer 
egotism, and afterwards family union, are the natural safeguards 
in still ruder states. From being exclusive to himself, man’s 
sympathies widen out to wife, children, and relations, and then 
again to his class and his country, exactly as the struggle for 
existence becomes milder; so that sometimes, even in a highly 
civilized condition, they narrow again to himself under the pres- 
sure of extreme danger. It is not inconsistent with this view 
that religion has been found, even in very rude and early states, 
to enlarge men’s sympathies towards all mankind, because it. 
does so by fixing the mind chiefly on dangers shared with 
humanity in general, and reducing the comparative value in life 
of the things in which men are rivals. Nothing is more evident 
throughout all history than that class feelings, even when founded 
on broad natural differences, are amenable to the influence of 
law and other extraneous circumstances. It may be doubted 
whether any class feelings, even those most firmly rooted in 
natural facts, would ever long continue to prevail in a state of 
civilization if they were not fostered by legal distinctions. We 
find that those distinctions between men which are most fun- 
damental, such as differences of race, age, or sex, tend to lose 
their influence with time when the effect of civilization has been 
to make but a small part of life dependent on them. There is 
no difference between men more marked than that of age, for 
there is none which more necessarily induces more different 
states of mind on a larger proportion of subjects. Accordingly, 
in the earlier stages of history, the whole state of society was 
influenced by it. The elder men made laws to help them to 
retain throughout life in their own hands the power which cir- 
cumstances naturally gave them in the childhood of their rivals, 
and the Patria Potestas of Roman law, as well as the whole 
system of patriarchal authority, was founded upon it. Young men 
are now so completely emancipated that, especially in England, 
we have difficulty in recalling a state of things that existed so 
long, and now throughout the civilized world class feeling as 
between young and old has completely died away. The same 
tendency of class feelings to fade away when legal disabilities 
disappear is at work now, before our eyes, in America, as between 
black men and white. And in aristocratic communities we see 
the converse power of institutions to substitute artificial class 
feelings for natural ones, in the feeling among the men of the 
aristocracy that women of their own class are nearer to an 
equality with themselves than men of the lower orders. 

There has always been a tendency in law to perpetuate and 
often to enforce the combinations or unions which have grown 
up spontaneously between men in their efforts to ameliorate 
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their condition. But no sooner however does law or society relax 
any forced bond than the infinite variety of human nature 
begins to show itself, and will make new combinations, which, if 
lett perfectly free, will be incessantly changing their component 
parts. Whether it is the forces of nature or the temporary con- 
ditions of an impertect civilization which have obliged men to 
cling closely together, to imitate one another, and to keep 
within the same limits—to form a class, in short—they are 
equally glad to be released from restraint, and to be able, under 
the protection of strong and impartial government, to develope 
their own individual peculiarities. There is one tendency in 
human nature which, even under the most adverse circum- 
stances, is constantly at work against the permanence of 
all class or caste feeling, and urging men to enter into new 
forms of association. ‘This is the disposition to weary of those 
things or persons with whose faults we are most intimately 
acquainted, and to look at the bright side of what is pre- 
sented only to the imagination. When people crowd together 
either physically or morally, it is always the result of fear 
or hardship, unless it be of mere. temporary excitement. 
Even the ties of relationship and family life get slacker, as 
civilization and wealth ensure friends and safety outside the pale 
of the family. Thus within the family itself, the most voluntary 
tie—that of marriage—constantly rises in importance as com- 
pared to blood-relationship, and does so most in the most 
civilized societies. Even the comparative rarity in modern times, 
and absence from our own country of the ancient custom of 
voluntary adoption, is just one of those exceptions which prove 
the rule; it is just where the family is of least importance that 
men are most willing to let the family die out. 

When we consider the immense variety of subjects included in 
politics, it does not seem likely that men would band together 
in classes unless induced to do so by privileges or disabilities in 
themselves political, for the occasions that would draw forth 
individual varicties of opinion, and accustom people to act in 
concert with those who difier from themselves in ali except the 
immediate matter in hand, will naturally arise more often in 
political than in any other phase of life. Itis from this point of 
view that the importance of Personal Representation appears 
most strikingly, and Mr. Hare has well said that :— 

“The subject of Representation would be very inadequately 
“conceived, if it were regarded as a mere question between 
“ majorities and minorities. ‘The formation of electoral majori- 
“ties and minorities is no more the natural means of arriving 
“at political representation than it would be a natural result of 
“any other association that it should be divided into two parties, 
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“one perpetually labouring to counteract the wishes of the 
“other. The order and the occupations of mankind—the distri- 
“bution of population and the supply of its necessities, are all 
“provided for by physical and moral laws operating on the 
“ diversities of nature and of character which are found amongst 
“men. These differences preserve the harmony and the vitality 
“of social life. In political sentiment there is not less variety 
“than in the other motives of human conduct ; and abstractedly 
“it would be no more likely that the political opinions of the 
“electors of a borough should fall into two or three antagonistic 
“ divisions than that they should be composed of twenty, fifty, or 
“a hundred distinct views or conceptions. ‘The dissimilarity 
“would be much more probable than the similarity. Opinion 
“and action in politics would be as various as opinion and 
“action in other sciences, if there were not causes that enter 
“into political bodies, and create a disturbed and unhealthy 
“movement, provoking antagonistic divisions,”* 

If all forms of compact and bndine association between men 
are but the means through which they endeavour to obtain 
individual freedom by one another's help, and if the highest 
civilization tends to restore to men as much of the individual 
freedom of savage life as can be possibly made consistent with 
personal security and mutual help against the forces of nature, 
political institutions should net foster any unnecessary source of 
class combination. Such causes as exist in the nature of things 
should have no additional strength added to them by political 
classification, and the most perfect political organization will be 
that which deals with individuals, leaving to them the utmost 
possible freedom of voluntary aggregation and segregation. 
Otherwise, political institutions will have a tendency to stereo- 
type accidental and passing forms of society, will intensify their 
peculiarities, and either check new forms of growth in their very 
beginnings, or compress them till they have attained a develop- 
ment so out of proportion to what surrounds them that they 
will burst forth at last with revolutionary violence. This is the 
great objection to plurality of votes. It must necessarily pro- 
ceed upon some artificial classification. It must affix arbitrary 
value to certain qualifications, and as we have uo absolute 
wisdom to guide us in doing so, the progress of time may falsify 
all our appreciations. It is not a self-acting system, progressing 
and expanding with time and circumstances, but must be con- 
tinually readapted by violent and arbitrary changes. All change 
in the political value of men, all increase or diminution in tie 
number of votes allotted to them, must be referred to the will 


* Hare on Representation, (Srd ed.) pp. xxix. xxx. 
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and judgment of individual men at a particular time; it is 
in its nature arbitrary government, and we fear its result would 
be a stationary society. Undoubtedly, plural voting might 
be made a means of carrying out ideal justice; it might be 
used to redress natural inequalities, and the weak by means 
of it might be made as powerful as the strong. The diffe- 
rent elements of human nature too might be elaborately 
balanced, might perhaps be usefully balanced if we could only 
be sure that we know what is absolutely desirable. We are 
far from saying that some such expedient might not prove 
useful in a highly elaborate state of society if all other experi- 
ments fail; and it should ultimately prove that class feelings 
are ineradicable, and class interests universal. But whatever 
tends to lessen the comparative value of the individual tends to 
increase his disposition to combine with those who have some 
point of resemblance with himself, and plural voting should be 
looked at with the utmost suspicion on account of its effect on 
the minds of those who are valued at the lowest point, aggrava- 
ting the very evil of class feeling against which it is employed. 
If one man finds his vote of less value than another's, to obtain 
an object which he desires, he will naturally seek out other men, 
who agree with himself, to strengthen his vote; he will, to a 
certain degree, be dependent upon them; he will be in- 
duced to sacrifice to uniformity with them objects for which he 
cares little in order to get them to co-operate with him in things 
for which he cares much. Independence is likely to be in this 
way discouraged, a habit of coalition created ; and people will 
cultivate class feelings in order to constitute a certain bond of 
union which can always be appealed to with confidence. But 
where every individual unit is of equal weight, men will combine 
one day with those who agree with them in one thing, and another 
day with those who agree with them in another. The least possible 
inducement will then be given them to sacrifice individual 
variety of opinion, or to check its divergence from any average 
level. That this has not hitherto been among the advantages 
secured by the nominal equality of universal suffrage in the 
countries where universal suffrage prevails, must be attributed 
to the faulty arrangements by which elections are managed, 
neither originating in, nor suitable to, democratic institutions or 
modern society. ‘ 

Individual political liberty will be best secured by that system 
of representation which gives to every single vote the greatest 
comparative importance, and leaves the smallest possible resi- 
duum of rejected votes—that is, the smallest defeated minority. 
It is by carrying out the true principle of democracy and giving 
to every single individual an effective voice in government as an 
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individual, and not as part of any section, majority or minority, 
that Mr. Hare has in his scheme of Personal Representation 
suggested the best safeguard, as we believe, against the danger 
of class-legislation. Although this method would be likely to 
act well on however small a scale it were applied, and to act in 
itself as a solvent to class-sympathies, and a stimulus to personal 
energy, still it is more peculiarly in a democratic state, where 
it would collect suffrages from a iarge average and be unim- 
peded by the passions that political privileges invariably arouse, 
that Personal Representation must be expected to produce the 
inost valuable results, and to prove an important step both in 
Representative and Democratic government. Political classes 
being abolished, permanent community of interests between 
individuals will be reduced to what, as an actual element. in 
society, has a claim to be represented. The removal of the great 
mass of mistake, prejudice, and exaggerated dislike which accu- 
mulates round all privileges on the one hand, and disabilities on 
the other, would itself clear away the greater part of class 
feeling. The scope for the action of private opinion given by 
personal representation to those whose individual convictions are 
in opposition to their class-sympathies would neutralize another 
large portion. Legislation in the interest of those classes who 
have hitherto been neglected or oppressed would, by removing the 
causes for combination, prevent the growth of the class-sympathies 
to which combination gives rise. And what, after all this, 
remained of disposition towards class-legislation would be no 
more than coincidence in that self-assertion which is one of the 
very facts in human nature on which free institutions or self- 
government are founded. In order that this instinct of self- 
assertion should be guided by rational judgment towards the 
attainment of its objects, it may be, we think it is, desirable to 
institute an educational test for the possession of a vote. 
Government is the application of means to ends, and before a 
man takes part in it he ought to be able to show an average 
command of these means according to the level of the society to 
which he belongs ; but every man, as he is himself, has a right 
to his own objects, and to use his own individual influence to 
induce his fellow men to let him have them in peace. Edu- 
cation and individual liberty appear the two safeguards of 
Democracy, and it is some collateral evidence that Democracy is 
the most perfect form of political society that it requires, to work 
well, what are also the requisites of all social progress. 

The representation of minorities, in favour of which so strong 
a feeling has grown up of late years, is, in fact, an effort to 
obtain a more perfect representation of all, and therefore of the 
real majority. It would give a rough approximation to true 
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representation, and is a transitional idea, valuable in itself, but 
still more valuable for having suggested and led up to that ot 
personal representation. The representation of minorities ought 
not to be confounded, as it very often is, with government by a 
minority. The representation of minorities will give to each 
minority a share in the members of the representative, only pro- 
portional to its share in the electoral body, along with such 
influence as it may be able to obtain by the opportunity for 
statement and discussion of its opinions in the Legislative As- 
sembly. Now to carry out this object thoroughly it is necessary 
to dissolve both the majority and all minorities into their con- 
stituent elements of individual voters, and to group these, solely 
according to political opinions, into unanimous groups of electors, 
so small as to leave scarcely any yariety of opinion outside the 
pale of one or other of them. If to this could be added some 
principle of classification or grouping which should leave each 
individual free to choose his own place, and at the same time 
free to change it at pleasure, we should seem to have come as 
near to an ideal of thorough and genuine representation 
as the present state of political thought makes it easy to 
imagine. 

These are precisely the objects proposed by Mr. Hare in his 
treatise on the election of representatives, and his scheme com- 
pletely reconciles the rights of minorities with those of majori- 
ties, those of individuals with those of society as a whole, not 
by sacrificing any, but by giving more to each than has ever yet 
been claimed for them. The publication of Mr. Hare’s work 
must be looked upon as an epoch in political philosophy, for it 
is only since then that the possibility of an effectual separation 
for political purposes of the individual members of the commu- 
nity, from the classes or localities to which they accidentally 
belong, has been clearly put before the world. Nevertheless it is 
certain that the course of political discussion has for a long time 
past been tending to define the peculiar dangers of democratic 
progress which Mr. Hare alone has seen how to avert, and the 
wants which his scheme is calculated to supply. 

It is a remarkable evidence how widely felt this want has 
been, and how generally this method is adapted to supply it, 
that Mr. Hare’s idea has already attracted attention, and found 
advocates in Belgium, in Switzerland, in France, Germany and 
Holland, in the Free States of America, and in the colonies of 
New South Wales and Victoria. In the parliament of New 
South Wales a bill was introduced in 1862, for adapting the 
principle to the election of the Upper House. It was introduced 
by the then Ministry, whose resignation soon afterwards caused 
it to be dropped; but it gave rise to a discussion, and to a re- 
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port of a Select Committee appointed to examine into it, which 
do the highest honour to colonial statesmanship and the repre- 
sentatives of a very enlarged suffrage. In the report occurs the 
following statement of the characteristics of the scheme :— 

“The leading feature of the plan is the representation of all 
“the electors, in the proportion of the numbers of their respective 
“parties and sections, instead of the representation merely of the 
“ majorities prevailing in each local electorate, while leaving the 
“defeated minorities wholly without representation. Under the 
“usual system, if one interest or prejudice be prevalent in a 
“majority of the electors in twenty constituencies, twenty mem- 
“ bers may be elected to represent those majorities, although the 
“ minorities may collectively amount to a number not far short 
“of the successful majorities. A difference of one vote in each 
“electorate might determine the election, and twenty votes 
“might thus determine the fate of twenty elections, leaving thou- 
“sands of electors, forming the minorities, without a single re- 
“presentative. This is doubtless an extreme supposition: but 
“the merits of any system may be fairly illustrated by showing 
“to what it tends when carried to its utmost length. The system 
“of Mr. Hare provides a remedy: but while it renders this injus- 
“tice to minorities impossible, it equally maintains all the just 
“rights of majorities. It establishes a true representation of the 
“whoie society, with its various interests and opinions represented 
“in due proportion ; and the manner in which this is effected, is, 
“when fully explained and understood, extremely simple.’’* 

A still more remarkable evidence that this plan is not in 
advance of what we have a right to hope for iv our present stage 
of progress is the coincidence of thought between Mr. Hare and 
Mr. Andre, ‘This latter having been commissioned, in 1855, by 
the Danish Government to draw up a scheme for the election of 
representatives for the Rigsraad, an assembly common to Den- 
mark and Schleswig, recommended a plan very closely resembling 
that of Mr. Hare. It was adopted, and no difficulty was found in 
the working of it during the eight years that elapsed before the 
separation of the Duchies from Denmark. 

The special characteristics of Mr. Hare’s system may be defined 
as—Ist, the liberty of the elector to choose whomsoever he will to 
represent him ; and 2nd, the fact that every representative repre- 
sents an unanimous constituency. If we follow out the working 
of these two principles, we see that their first effect upon the 
elector will be to induce him to choose for himself, by giving him 
just hope that his vote will not be useless. An elector can never 
know, on this system, until after an election, whether there may 





* “Treatise on Representation,” Appendix F, p. 303. 
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not be, throughout the whole country, enough other electors, of 
like opinions with himself, to secure the return of the person he 
prefers, and therefore he has a motive to name the candidate 
who stands first in his own estimation, there being always room 
to hope that this one may prove successful. The dwellers in 
every borough, says Mr. Hare, are not bound together by any 
indissoluble bond :— 

“They may be told to be, if they can, unanimous in the 
“choice of a representative ; but if an elector cannot agree with 
“the majority on one side of a parish boundary, there would be 
“no necessary breach of the order, or even of the courtesies of 
“society, if he be permitted to unite himself with a number of 
“his fellow-countrymen on the other side. He is not precluded 
“from choosing his friends or associates beyond the limits of his 
“own borough, and there does not seem to be any sound reason 
“why he should not be allowed, with a like freedom, to seek 
“elsewhere his fellow-constituents. If the legal obstacles in the 
“way of this exercise of individual volition were removed, and 
“the elector were enabled to add his vote to the votes of any 
“ other of ,his countrymen, agreeing with him in sympathy and 
“opinion, and sufticient to form a constituency, it is obvious that, 
“so far as representation is concerned, the question as to minori- 
“ties would cease, for the minorities would be absorbed. An age 
“which has achieved the freedom of commercial intercourse in 
“spite of the pretensions of local protection and monopoly, may 
“not unreasonably hope to find advocates for the free inter- 
“change and communication, as well of political action as of 
“ political thought, against the far less plausible and more inso- 
“Jent claims of dominant inhabitants of arbitrarily selected and 
“privileged boroughs and districts to a monopoly of the great 
“right of national representation. ”* 

The freedom of the elector to name any person he chooses to 
represent him in parliament is, in fact, the mere evident comple- 
ment of the franchise, and it is a curious example of how slowly 
ideas are developed that it should not have been long ago recog- 
nised as a necessary part of all free representative institutions. 

The second provision, that every representative represents an 
unanimous constituency, is no less essential to thorough than the 
first is to genuine representation, and it provides as effectually 
for the due weight of the majority as the other does for the 
liberty of the individual. The balance between them is complete, 
and each follows from the other. ‘The perfection with which these 
two parts of Mr. Hare’s scheme work into and through each other, 
and the numbers of concurrent advantages flowing from them, are 





* Hare on Representation, pp. 21, 22, 3rd ed. 
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among the surest indications that they are the true solution of 
the political problem which has occupied so many minds. The 
simplicity of these two ideas is so great and their harmony with 
the first principles of free representative government is so 
evident, that when once the mind has grasped them it has diffi- 
culty in realizing the fact that it can ever have dispensed with 
them. This method has, indeed, the essential characteristics of 
scientific progress ; 1t seems to have been arrived at by the fol- 
lowing out of principles step by step, and when once hit upon, it 
is confirmed by a mass both of negative and positive evidence, 
ramifying in many directions. It is at the same time so clear 
and simple, that even when pointed out, many people miss 
it by looking for something which shall seem more novel and 
elaborate. 

To decide how many members we wish to have in our House 
of Commons, to divide the population of the country by this 
number, to leave every individual elector free to name any man 
he will as his choice, and then to send to parliament every man 
who has been named by the necessary number of electors, is, in 
a few words, the plan Mr. Hare proposes. 

This being the object, the means of attaining it are open to 
discussion, and can scarcely fail to be perfected with time. Mr. 
Hare himself has worked out the details of a scheme for carrying 
out his plan, and, as might be expected, the consequence is that 
he has been reproached with extreme elaboration, and those who 
have found difficulty in following out the steps of the operation, 
have confused the details with the plan itself. Had he only 
proposed the object and left the details to others, he would have 
been reproached with the imperfect and immature state of the 
scheme, and told to show how such a plan could ever be carried 
into practice. As he has himself remarked— 

“In what is proposed there is much less complexity than is 
“daily encountered and overcome by the purest mechanical 
“arrangements in the clearing-house of the London Bankers, 
“or in the General Post Office. In conveying to the mind, in 
“the shape of a written narrative, the process of operation, 
“every sort of machinery has an appearance of complexity. 
“This would be immediately felt by any one who should 
“endeavour, in words, to explain to another, who had not seen 
“it, the operation of Jacquard’s loom, or of the steam engine.”— 
pp. 158, 159. 

It may indeed be cited as a humorous example of practical 
paradox, that any English lawyer should declare the difficulty 
of understanding Mr. Hare’s system a reason why it could not 
work well. 

Some inventions begin to be put into practice in a rough form, 
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and get elaborated by degrees, little by little. These are often 
the most elaborate at last, but people have grown up accustomed 
to them, and find no difficulty in understanding what they find 
no difficulty in doing, but what they would mostly find it im- 
possible to explain in words, There are few people who could 
tell us the history of a loaf of bread, beginuing with a geological 
theory of the formation of the soil, and ending with the rules 
and customs of the baker’s trade, yet we get our bread for all 
that. Each person concerned knows enough to fulfil his own 
part in the process, and is urged to do so by the same simple 
motives we have advocated as motive-power in politics; while 
many different pursuits—chemistry, political economy, philan- 
thropy—he!p to suggest some new improvements, and combine 
to make the whole thing more elaborately incomprehensible and 
more conveniently good and cheap. Other inventions (and it is 
the tendency of civilization to multiply the proportion of these 
latter) are brought to a high degree of perfection by their first 
inventors. Although they are thus calculated to be more useful 
at once, yet this very fact raises a repugnance against them in a 
large class of minds, such as are either indolent or naturally 
indisposed to the organization of details. In this case it is 
sufficient to recommend the principle itself to all candid persons. 
If it be once admitted that the object is desirable, let the 
method be tried on a small scale, and let every one be urged to 
take it into consideration, and to contribute his mite towards 
the object to be achieved. 
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History of the Rise and Influence of the Spirit of Rationalisn 
in Europe. By W. E. H. Lecny, M.A. In two volumes. 
London: Longmans. 1865. 


OR eighteen hundred years civilization in its ebb and flow 
has exhibited the working of a principle, which under certain 
conditions substitutes a spirit of unselfish tenderness for the hard 
and cold ideals of Greek and Roman polity. With whatever 
success, the society which professes to embody this principle has 
striven to teach men that the self-dependent magnanimity of 
Aristotelian ethics is a mere dream, and that its realization would 
fill the earth with tyrants. It has obliterated generally the cruel 
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distinction which Athenian philosophy drew between natural 
freemen and natural slaves. By its beneficent influence slavery, 
in Europe at least, has given place to serfdom, and serfdom has 
been gradually merged in liberty. It has taught men that their 
mutual relations have no meaning and no force except as based 
2 on an eternal and inalienable relation of all mankind to a Father 
whose justice cannot be wearied with iniquity, and whose love is 
not to be conquered by ingratitude. It has striven to throw 
down many barriers which ignorance, superstition, and mistrust 
have interposed between man and his Maker; to teach them 
that the empire of an all-righteous God cannot be shared with 
apostate spirits or malignant demons ; to transfer to the oppressed 
and sutferig the sympathy which had been reserved for heroes 
and philosophers; to show them that in the sight of Him with 
whom we have to do, there is no distinction of Greek, Roman, 
barbarian, Scythian, bond or free. In this slowly-working 
leaven of Christianity we discern a living spirit, for which we 
look in vain in the dreamy Theoria of Aristotle, or the ideal 
polity of Plato. We see it in the vehement conviction of Saul 





of Tarsus, that the final issue of the great conflict will be the 
victory of Truth and Love, a victory by which the last enemy of 
) man shall be destroyed, and God shall be all in all. We trace 


| it in the art of the Catacombs, which refused to delineate not 
only the sufferings of martyrs, but even the passion of Christ ; 
which, instead of exhibiting the terrors of the Day of Judgment, 
displayed in its merciful and loving emblems a hope and a for- 
giveness alike pathetic and sublime. 

Yet even in this dawn of brilliant promise there were ominous 
sigus of coming storms. The strong conviction of impending 
doom presented fatal hindrances to the development of a civili- 
zation which might be stigmatized as secular and carnal. The 
obstinate assurance that Christians were already in possession of 
all truth was an evil augury for the free exercise of human 
thought. In the firm belief that without the Church there was 
no salvation, lay the guarantee that they who now submitted 
, eagerly to tortures and to death, would, if they rose to power, 
intlict in their turn tortures and death on others. The hour of 
triumph was not long delayed; and from the first moment of 
victory the dominant church began to furnish the materials for a 
great indictment, which in the sacred interests of truth must be 
plainly and unequivocally drawn. If the several counts exhibit 
a catalogue of crimes almost incredible from their very magni- 
tude, we must for the present beg the reader to remember that 
the charges are urged not by ourselves, but by Mr. Lecky. We 
have simply compressed into a few pages the grounds of accusa- 
tion which he has exhibited in a minute and elaborate analysis. 
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Tf his facts may he trusted (and his opponents, probably, will rather 
evade than meet them), the following sketch may give some idea 
of the working ofa society, which, from the day of its establishment 
as the Imperial Church, has been struggling to obtain dominion 
over the bodies as well as over the souls of men. During the ages 
which have since passed away, it has won great victories and un- 
dergone some humiliations. On the nations which have been 
brought within its reach, its influence has been in part beneficent 
and in part disastrous. By its own profession, it has laboured fo: 
peace ; but its words have commonly been the signal for battles, 
not altogether befitting the Bride of the Lamb. It has proclaimed 
its mission of rescuing mankind from unrighteousness and sin ; 
and beyond all doubt it has wrought a work which, with those who 
accept the yoke, passes for the regeneration of mankind, and 
from all who look on it with the temper of impartial judges calls 
for patient and serious thought. With startling vehemence or 
cold formality, it has announced the impending destruction of 
the world, has declared that human life is a feverish dream, has 
anathematized all who treat it as a sober reality. Sometimes it 
may have modified the haughtiness of its tone; but, on the whole, 
it has proclaimed, with praiseworthy consistency, the utter blind- 
ness, misery, and degradation of mankind. It has taught men 
that they are living in an accursed world, which has brought 
forth thorns and briars from the moment of the great aboriginal 
catastrophe. Denouncing the reasoning faculty as the very source 
and root of all evil, it has insisted on absolute submission to the 
Church, in which alone there is safety for the soul. On this basis 
of authority it has been no hard task to raise the superstructure 
of traditional theology. The human mind could never by searcii- 
ing find out God: it could conceive no limit to his power: it 
could not presume to detine his morality. There was nothing, 
therefore, for man to do but to accept the teaching of the society 
through which alone He had been pleased to impart the know- 
ledge of Himself. 

The claim was unqualified; but there was not much reluctance 
in admitting it. The appeal was made to feelings which in 
the infancy of mankind were all-powerful, and which, even 
under the highest civilization of Athens and Rome, had never 
died away. The wershipper of Zeus and Mithras believed 
not less heartily than did the Christian apostles in the com- 
mingling of things visible and invisible, and in the action of 
spiritual agencies, not only on the human mind, but on the inert 
matter of the universe. As in the old Hellenic creed Athéne 
spake face to face with Achilleus, and Aphrodité lured on Paris 
to his ruin, so in the belief of the Christian disciples the angels 
were descending continually from heaven upon the children ot 
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men. The sun might know his going down, the stars might 
seem to rise and set in fixed order, but the functions of all created 
things were subject to arbitrary interference at the will of beings 
who sought either the welfare or the misery of man. Thus far the 
spirit of the new belief was congenial with the temper of the 
Paganism which it sought to vanquish. It only remained to 
turn the old heathen faith into the channel of Iranian dualism, 
to tell them that the world was a battle-field in which the 
souls of men were a prize for the contending powers of good 
and evil. Henceforth the Christian moved amidst crowds of 
invisible warriors. His impure and carnal thoughts were blasts 
from the abode of rebellious devils; his heavenward aspirations 
were breathings of immaculate angels who stand before the throne 
of God. The end of all things earthly was not far off; but 
whether the number of the elect should be fulfilled in one gene- 
ration or in more, the moment of death was to each man the end 
of the brief and fearful struggle. The earth was not his home ; 
its business was for him full of snares and delusions; he had 
nothing to do with its interests and its wants. The impressions 
of his senses were not to be trusted: his passions were to be 
crushed, his appetites utterly mortified ; and if the work was not 
done before he came to die, he fell for ever into an abyss of 
endless and irremediable woe. 

The enthusiasm of a faith thus fighting hand to hand with 
a world which lay in wickedness imparted au irresistible weight 
to the Christian phalanx. The gods of heathenism were 
hurled from their thrones; but they became no mere nonen- 
tities. In the city and in the desert they exhibited to the 
Christian warrior their true character of malignant demons, 
and exercised over the unwary or the depraved a power even 
more tremendous than that which they had wielded of old 
time. With this victory of Christianity over Paganism began 
the real action of the Church upon the world. ‘The true soldier 
of Christ was dead to its corrupt society; but he was not 
left alone as he fought the good fight of faith in his march 
through the weary wilderness. Surrounded by wonders in his 
own day, he had also inherited vast stores of supernatural wealth. 
For him the sun and moon had stood still in the heavens; for 
him an ark had moved upon the waters which destroyed all flesh 
that had not sought the saving shelter ; for him dumb beasts had 
spoken in human language, the iron axe had floated on the 
stream, the dead bones had sprung to life on the touch of a 
prophet’s body. What, then, to him were the rise and fall, the 
progress and decay of empires? what for him the calculations of 
statesmen, or the welfare and rights of citizens? But although 
these were in themselves as nothing, reasons of most constraining 
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power impelled the new society to grasp at temporal dominion. 
It had to do battle with the world, the flesh, and the devil ; and 
it became a blessed work to wield the secular sword on behalf of 
the Lamb of God. Its influence was soon felt. Henceforth the 
functions of government were construed more and more into 
obligations to maintain the truth, and to punish not only crime, 
but sin. The Catholic belief had got the upper hand ; and the 
instincts of humanity, or, as the phrase ran, the corrupt longings 
of the unregenerate heart, met with little indulgence in the 
unequal warfare. The weak barriers presented by natural affec- 
tion were breached or stormed in rapid succession ; and a gross 
darkness fell upon the nations for many a weary age. The 
stoutest hearts were cowed into abject submission, or took a des- 
perate delight in making earth a hell. In the utter enerva- 
tion and thraldom of mind and body, there was nothing else 
worth living for. If men multiplied on the earth, they did so 
ouly by yielding to a brutal necessity. The true relation of man 
and woman was that of deadly antagonism. ‘To the fervent 
Christian, woman was, in the belief of Chrysostom, “a natural 
temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly 
fascination, and a painted ill.” For the relations of parents to 
their children there was reserved a still more potent curse. All 
men at the instant of death passed to a state of endless bliss or 
never-ending torment: and hell was the doom not only of the 
wilfully impenitent, but of all who had died without baptism. 
For the heathen of mature years, who had led a decent life, some 
evasive theory might perhaps open the gates of heaven or of a 
colourless and monotonous limbo. For the infant dying un- 
baptized there was no such hope. ‘The mother, to whom the 
premature death of her child must bring a biting agony even in 
the kindliest age, was assured “that not only men who have 
obtained the use of their reason, but also litile children who have 
begun to live in their mother’s womb and have there died, or 
who, having been just born, have passed away from the world 
without the sacrament of holy baptism, administered in the name 
of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, must be punished by the 
eternal torture of undying fire.” Life was indeed a dismal 
mockery. St. Mary of Egypt, after years of debauchery, received 
the reward of her macerations in heaven—the babe unborn and the 
infant of a span long crawled upon the floor of hell. The Church, 
like Até in the old myth, had done her work effectually. The 
poison had spread through the veins of humanity, and (in 
Lucretian phrase) the taint of religion had passed on the world of 
sense and the world of thought. If the Greek of the Homeric 
age looked on every man as his foe until a special compact made 
him his friend, so to the Christian his father, his wife, his child, 
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were less than nothing, if lack of faith or perversity of belief 
placed a gulf between them. The priests had sown the seeds of 
terror; the crop came up in a frightful indifference to haman 
suffering, and ran to waste in an exquisite delight at the infliction 
of ingenious and artistic tortures. Why indeed should they feel 
compunction? Why listen to the foolish dictates of a carnal 
mercy? The sinner, and more especially the heretic, as the 
worst of sinners, walked on the very verge of hell. All things 
might be done to snatch the brand from the burning. The 
mortal body might be thrust into the flame to save the undying 
soul ; and if a slow fire added to the bitterness of death, so much 

the better, whether as a means of bringing the victim to 
repentance, or as a foretaste of the mightier pains of hell. 

Mere human instinct might kick against the pricks for a little 
while. In spite of all corrupting influences, in spite of the logic 
which followed to its extremest conclusions a theology astoundingly 
iniquitous, the shedding of blood for heresy still remained dis- 
tasteful to the writer, who, as Mr. Lecky has remarked, “ was 
destined to consolidate the whole system of persecution, to furnish 
the arguments of all its later defenders, and to give to it the 
sanction of a name that long silenced every pleading of mercy, 
and became the glory and watchword of every persecutor.” But 
while Mr. Lecky is fully justified in maintaining that on Augus- 
tine, “more than on any other theologian, more, perhaps, even 
than on Dominic and Innocent, rests the responsibility of this 
fearful curse,” he has, we think, been tempted by the richness of 
Augustine’s imagery and the superfluous wealth of illustrations 
not seldom fallacious, to present in too flattering colours his 
portrait of this great offender against the well-being of man- 
kind :— 

“ A sensualist and a Manichzan, a philosopher and a theologian, a 
saint of the most tender and exquisite piety, and a supporter of 
atrocious persecution, the life of this father exhibits a strange instance 
of the combination of the most discordant agencies to the development 
of a single mind, and of the influence of that mind over the most con- 
flicting interests. Neither the unbridled passions of his youth, nor the 
extravagances of the heresy he so long maintained, could cloud the 
splendour of his majestic intellect, which was even then sweeping over 
the whole field of knowledge, and acquiring in the most unpropitious 
spheres new elements of strength. In the arms of the frail beauties of 
Carthage, he learnt to touch the chords of passion with consummate 
skill ; and the subtleties of Persian metaphysics, the awful problems 
of the origin of evil, and of the essence of the soul, which he valils 
sought to fathom, gave him a sense of the darkness around us, that 
coloured every portion of his teaching. The weight and compass of 
his genius, his knowledge both of men and of books, a certain aroma 
of sanctity that imparted an almost inexpressible charm to all his 
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later writings, and a certain impetuosity of character that overbore 
every obstacle, soon made him the master intellect of the Church. 
Others may have had a larger share in the construction of her formula- 
ries; no one, since the days of the Apostles, infused into her a larger 
measure of his spirit. He made it his mission to map out her theology 
with inflexible precision, to develope its principles to their full con- 
sequences, and to co-ordinate its various parts into one authoritative 
and symmetrical whole. Impatient of doubt, he shrunk from no 
conclusion, however unpalatable; he seemed to exult in trampling 
human instincts in the dust, and in accustoming men to accept sub- 
missively the most revolting tenets. He was the most staunch and 
enthusiastic defender of all those doctrines that grow out of the habits 
of mind that lead to persceution. No one else had developed so fully 
the material character of the torments of hell, no one else had plunged 
so deeply into the speculations of predestinarianism, very few had dwelt 
so emphatically on the damnation of the unbaptized. For a time he 
shrunk from, and even condemned persecution ; but he soon perceived 
in it the necessary consequences of his principles. He recanted his 
condemnation ; he flung his whole genius into the cause ; he recurred 
to it again and again, and he became the framer and the representative 
of the theology of intolerance.” —Vol. IT., p. 23. 


The world has heard much of the intellect of Augustine, 
because he used it chiefly to extend the power of a system which 
even without him was fast acquiring predominance: it has heard 
little of the intellect of others whose instinctive truthfulness led 
them to question statements regarded by Catholics as funda- 
mental, and whose difficulties were at least as great as any that 
beset the path of Augustine. A really dispassionate critic might 
find reason to modify, if not to reverse, the verdict, after a close 
comparison of the Augustinian reasoning with that of Pelagius, 
Cassian, Julianus of Eclana, and others, who for saying that man 
is not wholly bad and God not wholly unjust, have been flung’ 
aside by the church as mere refuse. But Mr. Lecky himself has 
dealt roughly with the lingering humanity of Augustine. If 
that great ecclesiastical saint shrank from shedding the blood of 
heretics, he did not hesitate, with Catholics and Donatists alike, 
to praise enactments enjoining the sentence of death on all “ who 
celebrated the rites of the religion which had a few centuries 
before been universal in the empire.” —ii. 26. 

But Augustine was concerned not with the welfare of men, 
but in building up the City of God. His tender and exquisite 
piety never turned his thoughts to the fortunes of the women 
whose hearts he had wounded, or of the men whom he had 
seduced into grievous error. ‘The Manichzan philosophy he had 
thrust aside, because, professing to start with demonstration, it 
went on to propound fanciful! and absurd theories about the 
Divine nature and the government of the world; and he had 
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felt a sensible relief in embracing a system which, bidding him 
receive absurdities not less extravagant as matters of faith and 
not of evidence, insisted formally on the duty of credulity. In 
this new atmosphere he had learnt to make short work of human 
ethics. The lies with which the Israelites cheated the Egyptians 
were acts of piety, the omission of which would have been sinful. 
They were commanded by God, who likewise commanded Samson 
to destroy himself; and in all such cases “who shall criminate 
obedience ? who accuse the service of piety ?’* If the holy books 
seemed here and there “to teach something unsound,’f the 
drawing aside of the mystical veil would display the beauty 
hidden beneath the ghastly covering. In his new school he had 
discovered that there was no wrong in sending away the mother 
of his son, because he had promised to marry another woman.t 
The philosophy which had taught him that Moses was right in 
lying to Pharaoh, and Samson right in destroying himself, had 
shown him also that the leaves of the New Testament furnished 
an excellent substitute for those of the Sibyl. ‘The strong man 
was hopelessly fettered ; he had abandoned himself to the belief 
that the Divine mercy could not be exercised beyond the pale of 
the Catholic Church, and he could not resist its logical sequence 
of a predetermination of human destiny irrespectively of the 
human will. This doctrine, Mr. Lecky remarks, “ Augustine 
illustrated by the case of a mother who had two infants. Each 
of these is but ‘a lump of perdition ;’ neither has ever performed 
a moral act. The mother overlies one, and it perishes unbap- 
tized : the other is baptized, and is saved.” It is but fair to add 
that Augustine was singularly rich in illustrations pointing this 
consolatory moral, and that he postponed his own baptism to 
lessen the heinousness of sins which he might commit before the 
reception of that sacrament. 

The lot of Augustine had fallen on palmy days. The church 
was singing its hymn of victory over the prostrate gods of 
heathenism ;. but if it was a comfort still to know that the 
executioner’s sword was ready to smite the remnant of their 
besotted worshippers, we may well understand how keen a satis- 
faction in seasons of persecution might be derived from the 


* We confine ourselves to passages quoted by Dr. Pusey in support of a 
statement in the “ Confessions,” that God may at certain times command the 
performance of acts which he has forbidden at others. — Confessions of 
Augustine (Library of the Fathers), p. 41. 

+ ‘“Contessions,” vi. t. ; ; 

+ The sequel of the story, as given by himself, heightens the cold-blooded 
cruelty of the whole transaction; and even to the last, while he deplores the 
sin of incontinence, the thought of his real duty scems never to have crossed 
his mind. 
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thought of those undying flames which should soon engulf 
the persecutor. At such times we can scarcely wonder that 
Christians should fasten on the idea that the bliss of heaven 
received its keenest relish from the sight of the agonizing torments 
of the damned. With a subtle and concentrated malice, for 
which persecution inflicted on himself furnished the only pallia- 
tion, ‘Tertullian chuckled at the coming contrast when he 
should feast his eyes on his enemies in Hades, while he himself 
reposed in Abraham’s bosom. “How shall | wonder? How 
shall I laugh? How shall I rejoice? How shall I triumph 
when I behold so many and such illustrious kings, who were said 
to have mounted into heaven, groaning with Jupiter their God in 
the lowest darkness of hell. Then shall the tragedians pour forth 
in their own misfortune more piteous cries than those with which 
they had made the theatre to resound, while the comedian’s powers 
shall be better seen as his limbs become more flexible by the 
heat. Compared with such spectacles, with such subjects of 
triumph as these, what can preetor or consul, queestor or pontiff 
afford? and even now faith can bring them near, imagination 
can depict them as present.” 

When, some centuries Jater, Christian priests sat in the seat of 
kings and wielded more than regal power, the orthodox instincts 
of Tertullian and Augustine demanded theirlegitimate satisfaction. 
Then came a time during which the sun was blotted out of heaven, 
and the unclean fungus of superstition spawned everywhere under 
the baneful atmosphere of religious terror. All rare or unusual 
phenomena, comets and eclipses, famine and pestilence, storms 
and wars, were judgments inflicted by an angry God, or plagues 
wrought by devils, or by human beings acting in league with 
devils. The flood-gates were now opened, and the foul stream 
of cold-blooded and calm malignity could overspread the earth 
unchecked. If the heretic could sin against God and the Church 
by calling into question the utter depravity of man or the justice 
of endless punishment, the sorcerer and the witch might pollute 
the world with their enchantments, and kill the bodies while 
they imperilled the souls of the righteous. The contagion 
spread through every class of society. Philosophers who could 
speak soberly on other subjects, judges who could be impartial 
in dealing with ordinary crimes, swallowed with unhesitating 
credulity the most grotesque and sickening tales of the intercourse 
of men and women with incubi and succubi. How indeed could 
they dare to doubt facts to which the infallible Church had set 
its seal, and for which there was a mass of evidence more over- 
whelming in its weight and worth than any that could be brought 
forward for the commonest accidents of life? If the facts of 
witchcraft were not certain, nothing was certain. The Levitical 
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law, which was the absolute utterance of God, had given vivid 
pictures of witches, and enjoined the infliction of death on all 
without exception. No punishment could be too great for such 
blasphemous exercise of spiritual powers. The horrible orgies of 
the witches’ Sabbath, the mad excitement of nocturnal journeys 
through the air, conld not be atoned by the slow torture of a half 
smothered fire, the faint foretaste of a fiercer flame which should 
never be put out. To strangle the poor wretch before the burning 
was in itself an outrage against the majesty of Divine justice; 
and fathers and mothers could look on with dry eyes while young 
girls and aged crones, who had sprung half- burnt from the fires, 
were forced back into the smouldering pile. Orthodox cruelty 
could scarcely go further. The heretic ‘night die with some faint 
comfort from the thought that he had done battle for the truth, 
and that after ages might hold his name in honour, For the 
wizard or the witch there was nothing but the blackness of darke 
ness here, and tortures unimaginably awful hereafter. With 
minds weakened and maddened by the traditional theology, they 
believed themselves to be what their judges represented them ; 
and, smitten down by the execrations of their fellow men, sank 
into the flames, raving in a hideous despair, and cursing the 
Christian’s faith, the Christian’s practice, and the Christian’s God. 

Such in Catholic lands, and in those which called themselves 

Protestant, was the working of dogmatic Christianity ; and as 
being its genuine work, it was wrought without compunction and 
without shame. Judges boasted of the thousands whom they 
had slain, and avowed a keen appetite for slaying more. But 
these things could not be done without method ; and the bloody 
code of Christendom was accordingly based on an elaborate philo- 
sophy, which embraced all social life and defined the functions 
of civil government. The magistrate was set in his place not for 
the protection of person and property, but to uphold aad advance 
Christian truth. It was his office to pry into secret chambers 
and reguiate the private life of the citizens, because his duty 
bound him to the “ maintenance of true religion and virtue.” The 
idea of justice gave way before that of vengeance, and punish- 
ment, even for the most trivial offences, assumed the form of 
retaliation. The God who ruled in Heaven was a God of ven- 
geance, who tortured the new-born babe and transmitted the 
guilt of fathers to their children. If afew might be favoured by 
a gleam of mercy, His anger rose at the slightest provocation. 
Causes purely spiritual produced physical effects. Priests of 
unholy lives infected with St. Vitus's dance the children whom 
they baptized ; and the reception of a sacrament in a wrong frame 
of mind called down sore judgments of disease, madness, or death. 
Nay, the very benetits which Catholic Christianity seemed to 
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confer upon mankind, turned, slowly perhaps, but surely, into 
poison. The slavery of the heathen world had deprived labour 
of its due honours ; the monk strove earnestly, and with some suc- 
cess, to restore the balance. But the toil which he enforced was 
a toil of mortification. It was right that men should eat bread 
by the sweat of their brow; it was wrong that their labour 
should yield them profit, that their profit should create new 
wants, should lead to appliances of decency, comfort, or }uxury— 
should bring about a traffic between nation and nation—should 
render wars less frequent, in the end perhaps impossible—should 
realize, in a sense which was not orthodox, the brotherhood of 
mankind. Nothing less than a negation of the whole faith was 
involved in a development which led to usury, which made men 
lukewarm in the suppression of vice and heresy and tempted 
them to doubt the reality of witchcraft, which placed secular on 
a level with (if not above) theological interests, which regarded 
the education of mankind as little more than begun, which looked 
forward to mighty physical results through an indefinite vista of 
progress, while the Church proclaimed that the friendship of 
the world was enmity with God, and that each generation was 
the last time. 

If from this picture of a deadly conspiracy against the wel- 
fare and happiness of mankind, we turn to the spirit already 
dominant in some countries of Europe, and gradually gaining 
strength in all, we see nothing but a contemptuous disregard 
or an open defiance of every principle which has marked the 
career of the Catholic Church. Where this spirit has gained 
full sway, the belief in angelic or diabolical agency has died 
out. amines are no longer traced to divine interposition ; 
diseases and thunderstorms are no longer ascribed to the 
charms and spells of witches and sorcerers. The whole fabric 
of modern civilization has risen on the basis of an inductive 
philosophy, which receives no evidence but that of fact, and owns 
no authority but that which is derived from experience. The 
new method has unfolded wonder after wonder. Marvellous dis- 
coveries, before which the mightiest miracles of the old faith 
dwindle into insignificance, have enormously extended the empire 
of man, and promise to extend it still more ; but each discovery has 
at the same time established on a surer footing the dominion of 
law. Wherever science has found its way, in all the phenomena 
which it has recorded or analysed, the evidence of an unfailing 
and unbroken order has been accumulated with astonishing rapi- 
dity. Gradually, but steadily, the region of miracle has been cir- 
cumscribed. neas Sylvius Piccolomini sought vainly in Scotland 
for the Barnacle Goose ; and the sober defenders of authoritative 
belief now content themselves for the most part with maintain- 
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ing the truth of Biblical miracles only, and maintain these chiefly 
or wholly on the ground that in their general character they are 
more seemly and solemn and more calculated to confirm a waver- 
ing faith, than the marvels of ecclesiastical history. While this 
repugnance to any idea of arbitrary interference with the order 
of the natural world has been gaining strength, the laws of evi- 
dence have been anxiously scrutinized ; and belief is accorded, 
suspended, or withheld, according to the measure in which 
alleged historical narratives meet the tests which must be ap- 
plied to all. Narratives palpably contradictory are set aside at 
once. Inconsistencies and absurdities in one book are treated 
like inconsistencies or absurdities in another; and the mythology 
of the Jews is handled like that of Greeks, Romans, or Hindoos. 
The history of Christianity has not failed to impart further 
wisdom. In faint tones, perhaps, or with faltering accents, the 
voice of human instinct has made itself heard, even in ages of 
the darkest superstition. If Tertullian made merry over the 
grotesque postures of emperors in hell fire, Origen could main- 
tain that the Divine Being must be able to heal every 
creature that He has made. If Augustine could consider it an 
article of faith to affirm the ceaseless torturing of infants, Pela- 
gius could reply that God cannot punish the innocent for the 
guilty, and that guilt can never be transmitted. The inter- 
minable tomes of the schoolmen showed at least that even within 
the limits of orthodoxy there might be vast differences of belief, 
and bitter conflicts of theory. The philosophy of Abelard, or 
Scotus Erigena, might not produce conviction, but it served to 
attest the sinlessness of honest error. With this conclusion the 
fabric of authority, as such, fell to the ground. If any portion 
of Christian dogma was henceforth to be received, it must be 
received only by the consent of the mind which has tested its 
trath. Lf any one dogma was rejected as false, if any one narra- 
tive in an alleged infallible book was shown to be impossible or ab- 
surd, the doubt must extend to all dogmas and all narratives with- 
out exception. Theologians might be left to discuss the princi- 
ples on which God would punish sinners hereafter ; it was quite 
certain that earthly legislators had nothing to do with the chas- 
tisement of sin as sin. The limits of government were more and 
more strictly defined. The idea of retaliation was in increasing 
measure rejected from the theory of punishment, and punish- 
ment itself was inflicted almost as much for the benefit of the 
offender as for the protection of society. The accumulation of 
wealth created highly-complicated interests, and exploded fallacy 
after fallacy, which had ruined kingdoms and plunged whole 
uations into barbarism, but on which the Church in every age 
had bestowed her enthusiastic approbation. The progress of 
Vol. LXXXIV, No. CLXVI.] New Sentes, Vol. XXVIII. No. IL. 2% 
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commerce depended wholly on the recognition of self-interest 
as the motive of action, and made it simply impossible to hate 
the world or the things of the world. The Catholic Church, 
when wearied with the work of slaughtering Saracens in Palestine, 
or heretics in Provence, could proclaim a truce of God and sus- 
pend fora moment the feuds of quarrelsome princes. It was 
reserved for the spirit of traffic to link nations together by ties 
which cannot be snapped without causing wide-spread ruin. The 
teaching of the Church has deluged the earth with blood ; the 
working of trade has made wars more costly and warfare less 
savage, while it promises to substitute the doctrine of a brother- 
hood of nations iu place of that so-called charity which is con- 
fined chiefly to the household of faith, and at best seeks only to 
heal wounds when it might have destroyed the weapons which 
inflicted them. It has shown men how they may in the end 
come even to love one another, and made them slow to believe 
that the Divine Mind can take pleasure in inflicting tortures 
from which the human mind turns away with utter loathing. 
It has striven to smooth the path of life, to lessen the wretched- 
ness of poverty, and is content to look forward cheerfully to 
another state, where even theologians and ecclesiastics may learn 
not to hate those whom they have anathematized and tormented 
here. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the antagonism of these two 
systems, which exhibit the old Iranian dualism with the parts of 
the actors inverted. Science, commerce, and civil legislation are 
ranged on the side of Ormuzd, while the traditional Christianity 
strives as zealously to debase and impoverish mankind as if it 
were fighting under the banner of Ahriman. Whatever uncer- 
tainty may hang over other points, this at least is clear, that if 
the latter could have full sway, it would promote the interests of 
man in a future state at the cost of all that makes life valuable 
in the present. To the inductive method of philosophy all dogmatic 
Christians, as such, must feel in secret the bitter antagonism 
which a few like Dr. Newman are not ashamed to avow openly. 
The acceptance of facts without regard to consequences must be 
fatal to a system which rests, not on conclusions drawn from ex- 
perience, but on an authority which is perpetually clashing with 
experience. The two cannot permanently exist together. ‘The 
observation of facts may lead to the formation of a system of 
ethics; but the very rise of this moral philosophy marks the 
decay and ensures the fall of dogmatic religions. Morality must 
be based on dogmas, or dogmas must derive all their sanction 
from morality. In the latter case they stand obviously in a 
secondary position, and the spell of their authority is broken. 
The even harmony of ethical science rebukes the shifting discords 
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of theology. The one admits of no exceptions, the other strives 
to pass off a piece of wretched patchwork as the seamless robe of 
truth. The war between sacerdotal authority and rationalism is 
internecine. 

Of this mighty struggle all must be conscious, and few impar- 
tial judges will care to deny that the balance inclines to the side of 
the Rationalists. The names given to the opposing forces may not 
be altogether clear and definite; but for all practical purposes 
the adherents of every school of dogmatic Christianity may be 
ranged together as Sacerdotalists, while they who refuse to accept 
any doctrine on the mere ground of authority, are Rationalists in 
heart, if not in profession. The question of a sacramental or 
a& non-sacramental religion is manifestly secondary. The 
fiercest opponents of ecclesiastical authority will in the long run 
take shelter behind its bulwarks, so long as they enforce on 
others a single precept on the eround that so it is written. When 
Martin Luther insulted humanity by his blasphemous nonsense 
about free-will, he made his appeal to the page of an infallible 
book, as Bellarmine appealed to the teaching of an infallible 
Church. His monstrous proposition that the manifest iniquity of 
God was the true ground of Christian faith, was itself the evi- 
dence that he would have cast aside that faith with indignation, 
if he could but have freed himself from the shackles of authority. 
When Wesley said that they who abandon belief in witchcraft 
are in fact abandoning their belief in the Bible, he was speaking 
with a prophetic foresight with which all adherents of traditional 
Christianity sympathize in heart, and which they would justify 
openly if they dared. To them as well as to him the gradual 
weakening of a belief which was once coextensive with Christen- 
dom, and which, as asserting the constant action of the invisible 
on the visible world, has beyond every other the emphatic sanc- 
tion of the Old Testament and the New, is the presage of the 
last great defection, when the mysterious being whom they are 
pleased to term the man of sin shall defy the hierarchy of heaven. 

The growth of the spirit which assigns to conscience a supreme 
authority in matters of religion, and analyses with’ fatal severity 
all assertions of facts transcending ordinary experience, Mr. 
Lecky has treated in a history which places him in the foremost 
rank of English thinkers. The “ Latin Christianity” of Dean 
Milman had exhibited in vivid contrast the dull stagnation of 
Eastern speculation, and the restless vehemence of Western 
energy. It had shown that, when compared with the orthodox 
communion, even the Roman Church was liberal and progressive, 
and that there was hope of better things for a body in which 
Scotus Erigena could preserve his fame and Robert Hallam could 
die without suspicion of heresy. But no writer before Mr. Lecky. 
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~ has scrutinized every phase of the long warfare which promises to 
erd in the triumph of that spirit which, for lack of a better 
name, he has termed the spirit of rationalism. Few writers 
before him have so struck chords which must vibrate through the 
hearts of all men. None owe their eloquence so much to an 
intensity of sympathy with the victims of undeserved suffering } 
and disproportioned punishment. His book is written with a 
sobriety of feeling which, when we think of the tale that he has 
to tell, is nothing less than astonishing. The reader may be | 
pardoned if the narrative rouses in him a spirit of antagonism 
from which the writer, by a noble effort of judicial impartiality, 
has kept himself free. The records of the world contain no 
history more mournful than that of Christianity. Its brilliant 
dawn was soon blotted out by the storms of angry passion and 
furious zeal; and from that time to the present the world has 
suffered grievous wrong from societies which profess to establist 
peace on earth and goodwill among men. Mr. Lecky has 
sketched forcibly the rapid change froin a religion of love to a 
religion of terrorism, over which brooded an atmosphere of 
miracles, fantastic, profane, or ludicrous. He has traced the 
influence of this appalling power on Christian art, and in the 
destruction of every sentiment which was not congenial to gross 
and brutal superstition. In the doctrines of exclusive salvation 
and transmitted guilt, he has laid bare the source of that inditter- 
ence to human sutiering which has raised Christian persecutors 
above all possibility of rivalry. He has shown the terrible conse- 
quences of converting emotion into dogma, and the real affinity 
of the dogmatic Protestantism, whether of Calvin or of Luther, 
to that ecclesiastical despotisin against which they had rebelled. 
But more especially he has earned our gratitude for the plainnuess 
of speech with which he has preclaimed his conviction that there 
is a long and bright future before the nations, and that a science 
with so secular a name as that of political econemy can furnish 
the only corrective for evils which are imbedded in the very 
heart of traditional Christianity. 
But when we turn from the changes eifected in the religious , 
and social belief of Europe, to the causes which have produeed 
those changes, we cannot but feel some regret that Mr. Leeky has 





been tempted to generalize on evidence too slender to warrant 
his conclusion; that he has treated causes which abundantiy 
explain a portion of the phenomena as if they explained the 
whole, and that he is, therefore, led from time to time (perhaps 
unconsciously) to modify his own statements. For, although Lx 
admits that changes in public opinion “ may be the result of a 
controversy which has conclusively settled the question,” he yet 
avows his belief that the most important changes have been 
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brought about not by any direct arguments, but wholly by the 
spirit of the age. (I. 11.) The main object of his whole work 
is to show “ that there is a law of orderly and progressive trans- 
formation, to which our speculative opinions are subject, and the 
causes of which are to be sought in the general intellectual con- 
ition of society.” (I. 317.) If, since the days of Luther and 
Calvin, the notion of transmitted guilt has been indefinitely 
weakened, this, he says, is “entirely due to the diffusion of a 
rationalistic spirit, and not, at ail to any active propagandism, or 
to any definite arguments.” (I. 411.) At the end of his work 
he repeats the broad proposition that “a great religious change is 
ettected not by direct arguments, but by a predisposition to 
receive them, or, in other words, by change of sympathies and 
bias.” (II. 318.) But if this predisposition be produced by an 
atmosphere of thought which results from the arguments of the 
few, it is not easy to see what is gained by stopping short with 
the proximate cause. Mr. Lecky betrays the weakness of his 
generalization when he admits that the work in which Beccaria 
denounced the practice of torture, ‘ vastly accelerated the move- 
ment that produced it ;” (I. 363 ;) and still more, when he allows 
that one of the two “main causes” of theological change is “‘ the 
appearance from time to time of great religious teachers,’ who 
“cast abroad the seeds of religious truth,” while the successive 
phases of civilization provide the different atmospheres by which 
those seeds are in turn developed. (il. 10.) In either case the 
change is traced ultimately to thought and direct argument ; and 
the unqualified proposition becomes rather a specious than a real 
basis for philosophy. 

In truth, Mr. Lecky seems to us not only to underrate the 
force of direct argument, but to exaggerate the extent of changes 
produced by the spirit of the age. A hearty agreement with 
his moral conviction might tempt us to acquiesce in his state- 
ment of fact; but a wider experience of the world as it is can 
scarcely fail to show him that the battle is not quite so nearly 
won ashe takes it tobe. The ideas of exclusive salvation, of penal 
torments, and ef vicarious atonement, may be (and we believe that 
they are) rejected by the really-educated portion of the people; but 
the number of such persons is at once enormously reduced if 
we take the term in the only sense in which it can be so applied 
with truth. If we put aside the comparatively few who are able to 
form an independent judgment, the fetters of ancient dogmatisus 
are not yet broken. We may have no doubt of the direction 
in which the thoughts of even the most priest-ridden are gravi- 
tating, but Mr. Lecky draws an ideal rather than an actual 
picture of society, when, of the doctrine of endless torture, he 
asserts that “it has now been thrown so much into tie back- 
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ground, it has been so modified and softened, and explained 


away, that it scarcely retains a shadow of its ancient repulsive- 
ness.” (I. 341.) He has so thoroughly convinced himself of the 
reality of this change, that he repeats the statement again and 
again with a natural satisfaction. ‘‘ How completely that teach- 
ing has passed away, must be evident,” he assures us, “to any- 
one who will take the pains of comparing old theological litera- 
ture with modern teaching. The hideous pictures of material 
fire and of endless torture which were once so carefully elaborated, 
and so constantly enforced, have been replaced by a few vague sen- 
tences on the subject of perdition, or by the general assertion of 
a future adjustment of the inequalities of life ; and a doctrine 
which grows out of the moral faculty, and is an element in 
every truly moral religion, has been thus silently substituted for 
a doctrine which was the greatest of all moral difficulties.” (1. 368.) 
The realities of fact break somewhat rudely on Mr. Lecky’s 
pleasing dream. Eleven thousand of the clergy of the Church 
of England have recently set their seal to this doctrine in its 
most unqualitied form; and their leaders leave us in no doubt 
of the meaning which they attach to it. After all abatements 
made for the decay of ecclesiastical influence, it must be admitted 
that the clergy of the English Church have some share of moral 
power, and that this power is not wholly confined to the section 
which rejects these inhuman doctrines.* It is a mere delusion 





* Mr. Lecky does full justice to the beneficial influence of Christianity in 
tempering the sterner characteristics of the ancient civilization, in which ‘the 
pathos of life was habitually repressed.” (11. 110.) But, while seeking to 
prove that in the Jews theological zeal answered to that feeling of Roman 
patriotism which sacrificed the individual to the community, he has strangely 
brought forward an ideal picture as the evidence of historical fact. If a careful 
analysis of Jewish history can teach us anything, it teaches us that, down at 
least to the time of the Babylonish captivity, the people were utterly incapable 
of realizing any idea of theocratic union. A few earnest thinkers, deeply moved 
by the degradation of their countrymen, might strive to raise up a polity based 
on unity of religious conviction; but the events of Josiah’s reign furnish 
abundant evidence of the scanty success which attended their efforts. For the 
notion that their frequent relapses into idolatry are to be ascribed to a wilful 
rejection of spiritual blessings long familiar and once cherished, there is abso- 
lutely no historical ground whatever. ‘The clumsy contradictions of the Book 
of Deuteronomy should have made Mr. Lecky pause before he treated as his- 
torical facts the “awful punishments”’ inflicted for such alleged rebellion. 
(I. 215.) Still more should the manifest mythology of the Exodus have checked 
the broad assertion that “ all the traditions of their religion were identified with 
splendid national triumphs. ‘The rescue from Egypt, the conquest of Canaan, 
and the massacre of its inhabitants, the long series of inspired warriors who had 
broken the chains of a foreign master, . . . . had all contributed to interweave 
in the Jewish mind the association of the Church and of the State.” (IL 112.) 
Even the Dean of Westminster bas confessed his inability to trace this asso- 
ciation, by frankly admitting that down to the time of the captivity the religion 
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to suppose that the old dogma is softened in the hands of Eng- 
lish Sacerdotalists and Bibliolaters. It would be more true to 
say that the physical hell of medizval theology has, by not a 
few of them, been intensified in horror. That gloomy realm, 
with the scenery of which Catholic historians and chroniclers 
were so familiar, was an abode of passive suffering. Instruments 
of white-hot iron tore the flesh of unbelievers. Tyrants and 
heretics were plunged into freezing water, or imprisoned in thick 
ribbed ice. The images under which their sufferings are por- 
trayed may be repplsive, ghastly, or ludicrous; but there is 
something indefinitely more disgusting in the hell of the Bishop 
of Oxford, in which all condemned sinners are hurled into a 
chaos where passion, violence, and lust riot without check or 
hindrance. The essential torture of this pandemonium is the 
utter anarchy in which brutal murderers and lustful savages are 
left to smite and buffet men like Gibbon, Shelley, and Voltaire. 
The very sting in the agony of the truant schoolgirl is, that she 
lies physically at the mercy of the most ferocious and abandoned 
miscreants. Something more than a shadow of ancient repul- 
siveness falls on the pictures which Bishop Wilberforce, for the 
special edification of the young, draws of devils torturing 
drunkards by the instrument of their intemperance, and seizing 
the lustful man by the instrument of his lust.*’ We have not 
yet done with this disgusting subject. The University of Oxford 
has lately listened to an enumeration of hell-torments, which 
might have won laurels for any preacher of the Middle Ages. 
Dr. Pusey, who, because the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council failed to find his favourite dogma in the Thirty-nine 
Articles, accused the Lord Chancellor of poisoning the springs of 
English justice and branded him as the enemy of the faith and 
of God, has stood forth in the cathedral church of Oxford to 
repeat the old tale which Mr. Lecky regards as a worn-out 
fable, and has received no rebuke. We do as Dr. Pusey bids 
us: “Gather in your mind all which is most loathsome, most 
revoiting ; the most treacherous, malicious, coarse, brutal, inven- 
tive, fiendish cruelty, unsoftened by any remains of human feel- 
ing ; conceive the fierce, fiery eyes of hate, spite, phrenzied rage, 
of the Jews was simply the idolatry of the grove. Mr. Lecky is seldom wrong 
in his inferences from facts belonging to periods strictly historical in character ; 
but he has not surveyed with suflicient care the debateable land which lies 
between mere oral tradition and real contemporary history. We must candidly 
confess our astonishment at his statement that, after the two earliest and most 
degraded periods of art had passed away, a higher art was created by Daedalus. 
(1. 254.) ‘This is no better than the criticisms of ‘Thucydides on the tale of 
the war at Troy. 
* “i ternal Punishment.” By Presbyter Anglicanus, p. 18. 
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ever fixed on thee, glaring on thee, looking thee through and 
through with hate, sleepless in their horrible gaze ; hear those 
yells of blaspheming, concentrated hate, as they echo along the 
lurid vault of heil.” We weigh well his words; and we say 
deliberately that, as uttering such thoughts, Dr. Pusey Jays 
himself open to the retort that he is an enemy, not indeed 
of the traditional faith, but alike of God and of mankind. 
The phenomenon before us is full of instruction. Here we 
have a man of kindly feeling, living in what is perhaps a some- 
what sentimental age, yet betraying an utter indifference to the 
infliction of vindictive tortures. Mr. Lecky, in tracing the his- 
tory of persecution, has remarked that its most important emotional 
cause is to be found in the teaching conceruing the future world. 
“It was the natural result of that teaching, that men whose 
lives present, in many respects, examples of the noblest virtue, 
were nevertheless conspicuous for ages as prodigies of barbarity, 
and proved absolutely indifferent to the sufferings of all who 
dissented from their doctrines. Nor was it only towards the 
heretic that this inhumanity was displayed. It was reflected 
more or less in the whole penal systet of the time.’ (1. 360.) 
He has further contrasted the old system with that spirit which 
is gradually acquiriny more and more power in modern politics, 
and which makes it “a main object of legislation to inflict the 
smallest possible amount of suffering.” (I. 383.) We might 
therefore lave anticipated that Dr. Pusey would have uo liking 
for a code softened on such principles; and he does not dis- 
appoint our expectations. In the same sermon which paints the 
agonies of the damned, he expresses his emphatic disapproval of 
a system in which the reformation of the individual offender 1s 
made the prominent object of human punishment ; aud this con- 
demnation is grounded on the assertion that reformation is not 
the object of divine punishment. The spirit of the old inquisitor 
still lives in the kindly English gentleman. We see before us, 
in Mr. Lecky’s words, the “tendency or disposition of feeling 
that harmonizes with persecution, removes the natural re- 
luctance on the subject, and predisposes men to accept any 
reasoning of which persecution is the couclusion.” (I. 360.)* 





* Mr. Lecky rightly asserts that Protestants have persecuted as fiercely and 
eruelly as Catholics ; but the Protestant may at any time be led to take his 
stand distinctly on the ground of reason as contrasted with faith, ‘The sacer- 
dotalist, in proportion to the sincerity of his conviction, must feel that liberty 
of thought is the very abomination of desolation. In the present age le may 
faney that he dislikes the idea of secular penalties for intellectual error; but 
while he denounces the Inquisition, he must, by insisting on the necessity of 
submission, maintain the theory of which the Inquisition is the direct result. 
A curious example of this dilemma is furnished by the ‘ Christien Remem- 
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But when there is a sincere conviction that salvation is to be 
found in the Church alone, there will be not merely a readiness 


‘to persecute, but an eagerness to be persecuted. As in England 


it would be scarcely prudent to avow the former, the advocates of 
authority in belief are obliged to content themselves with the 
latter ; and so, as in the church of St. Alban’s, Holborn, they 
make the people sing— 


“Our fathers chained in prisons dark, 
Were still in heart and conscience free ; 
How sweet would be their children’s fate, 
If they, like them, could die for thee.” 


We have to thank them for the information that, when the 
country is won back to this faith of Augustine and Jonathan 
Edwards, 

* England shall then indeed be free.” 


We do not in the least question their sincerity ; but the English 
people has good reason to be thankful that the lion has had his 
claws cut, and his teeth drawn, 

But these wholesome safeguards come wholly from the civil 
power. Mr. Lecky has weighed—on the whole, impartially—the 
merits and shortcomings of the Anglican clergy. He does uot 
forget that Anglicanism was, “from the beginning, at once the 
most servile and the most efficient agent of tyranny ;” and that 
“no other Church so uniformly betrayed and trampled on the 
liberties of her country.” (II. 193.) Yet he seems inclined to 
attribute to her system in itself an amount of flexibility which is 
the result simply of pressure applied to it from without. He 
feels satisfaction in the thought that in this Church “ we find the 


brancer” for July, 1853, art. “Cloister Life of Charles V.’ The reviewer 
asserts that, “if either side be justitied in assuming a control over men’s 
minds, it is the Chureh of Rome: the Protestant, aiming at the same object, 
stands self-condemned before the whole world.” He allows “ that more blood 
has been shed by Catholic princes and inquisitors than by Protestant kings and 
peoples. But the former act on a principle which in their eyes furnishes a full 
justification ; the Jatter profess one which preclaims their own entire condem- 
nation. But without adverting to the excess of persecution, it is plain that the 
infliction of avy punishment for intcilectuat delinquencies at once breaks through 
the principle. The question, thereafter, remains one not of kind but of degree. 
¥or ourselves this subject involves very little perptexity. We do not believe 
that any system can allow liberty of thought in a direction alien to its own; the 
idea of such liberty is a delusive phantom which we may pursue, but which 
we can never grasp.” We lave no quarrel with the reviewer’s minor premiss ; 
but the utter futility and iniquity of all dogmatic systems follows from it 
as readily as the correctness of any one system. A writer who can so clearly 
grasp principles, may, like Saul of Tarsus, come to regard as a duty that 
exercise of reason which lie now anathematizes as the greatest of sins. 
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phraseology, the ceremonies, the formularies, the external aspect 
of some phase of belief that has long since perished, connected 
with a system that has been created by the wants and is thrilling 
with the life of modern civilization.” ([. xxi.) We wish that it 
were so; but the truth of facts compels us to admit that, regarded 
in itself, the Church of England sanctions and justifies the prin- 
ciple of all those fallacies and superstitions which have made the 
history of Christian nations a weary tale of lamentation, mourn- 
ing, and woe. The statements may be more guarded or more 
refined, but the theory involved in them is not less deadly. The 
whole course of modern civilization tends to establish the propo- 
sition that the people is the source of all authority ; and society, 
to use the words of Abraham Lincoln, is seeking to solve the 
problem, how the government of the people by the people for 
the benetit of the people may be made most thorough and most 
efficient. The Church of England still attributes to the sovereign 
a direct divine authority without intervention of the people, and 
maintains, with a laudable disregard of ethics, that the hearts of 
kings are in all cases disposed and turned as seems best to the 
Divine wisdom. The tendency of modern politics is to restrict, 
with a zealous care and within narrow limits, the province of 
government, to leave the citizen perfectly free in his private 
habits and his private life, to deal with vices only when they 
take the form of offences against individual citizens or against 
the state, and to grapple with manifest physical evils in the con- 
dition of the people without heeding the denunciations of theolo- 
gians that we are thereby legalizing sin. The Church of England 
holds that the oftice of the civil magistrate is to maintain the 
truth, and that the indifferent administration of justice lies in 
the punishment not of crimes but of vice, and in the maintenance 
of true religion and virtue.* The enthusiasm of Dominic 
and Torquemada never propounded a theory more directly tend- 


* The difficulties involved in this theory forced themselves thirty years ago 
on the attention of Lord John Russell. Speaking of the uncertainty of the 
Criminal Law, he said :— 

“Two men, for instance, are tried at Launceston for sheep-stealing: both 
are found guilty ; one is sentenced to death, and the other to be transported 
seven years to Botany Bay. It is evident there is no proportion in the punish- 
ments. What is the reason? The one has a good character, the other a bad 
one. So that an Englishman is hanged, not for the crime of which he has 
been found guilty, but for the general course of bis life (i.e., for his wickedness 
and vice.) Now this is a matter far above any earthly tribunal—such a 
system leads to injustice, cruelty, and confusion.” 

These remarks acquire still greater significance when taken along with the 
conclusions at which Eari Russell has arrived respecting capital punishment, 
and which he has avowed in the recent edition of his “ History of the Reform 


Bill.” 
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ing, uniess forcibly repressed, to the cool precept of the Albigen- 
sian crusader, “Slay on: God will know His own.” The same 
bigotry still hinders all attempts to deal with the grave physical 
evils attendant on unregulated prostitution, because to apply 
the remedy of police is to take part in sin and do violence to 
the Christian faith. If the doctrine of exclusive salvation and 
transmitted guilt issues logically in persecution and torture, the 
Church of England has fully allied herself in spirit with the most 
oppressive churches, by cursing all who maintain the sinlessness 
of honest intellectual error.* Nay, even for the theories of 
witchcraft and possession she has been careful to allot a 
place in canons on exorcism and in prayers directed against 
evils which the craft and subtlety of the devil or man may 
work against us. If medizval Christianity filled the world 
with misery by linking the idea of physical judgments with 
strictly spiritual offences, the Church of England still cherishes 
in her sacramental theory the hydra-headed superstition 
which saw in sickness, epidemics, and thunderstorms, chastise- 
ments for sacraments wrongly administered or unworthily re- 
ceived. By retaining the threatenings of the second command- 
ment, it preaches the doctrine of transmitted guilt in a form 
which incurred the indignant reprobation of Ezekiel. By keeping 
silence on the destiny of infants dying unbaptized, it justifies the 
theology which invests Augustine with the character of a cold- 
blooded murderer. By proclaiming that an unworthy participa- 
tion in the Lord’s supper provokes God to plague us with divers 
diseases and sundry kinds of death, she keeps alive the fetishism 
which Mr. Lecky thinks is dying or dead. All this the Church of 
England does wilfully, and in statements more or less explicit. By 
the whole tone of her offices, her articles, her homilies, her 
canons, she upholds that spirit of the old theology which is 
thoroughly antagonistic to all the interests of modern civiliza- 
tion.+ If the principles of political economy are allowed to work 


* XVIIIth Article. 

+ The portrait which, in his “ History of My Religious Opinions,” Dr. Newman 
has drawn of Mr. Keble, must sutlice to acquit us of all exaggeration in so 
speaking. Possibly by some genuine moral superiority, Mr. Keble has won for 
himself a reverence so general among the adherents of the sacramental system, 
that he may be fairly taken as the ideal of nineteenth century sacerdotalism. 
Nor must it be forgotten that, though he has talked some nonsense about the 
abolition of hell and the devil by the Judicial Committee, he has not indulged 
in the sanguinary scene-painting of Dr. Pusey, or mapped out the regions of 
Pandemonium with the familiarity of Dr. Wilberforce. He is willing 
to soften differences, and to keep things which may be unlovely in the eyes 
of sceptical Englishmen, as far as he honestly can, out of sight. But this 
characteristic makes his antagonism to the whole spirit of modern society only 
the more significant. The latter trusts only to reason, and receives only the 
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out their result, it will be because the Church of England is 
tightly fettered, and not because it is free. 

With some reluctance, in the last place, we have to charge 
Mr. Lecky with the use of an ambiguous phrase ; and we do 
so because in some quarters, where but for this phrase the fallacy 
would soon be exploded, it covers a real confusion of ideas. 
Probably Mr. Lecky knows well what he means by Christianity. 
Unfortunately he has not told us what be means by it. After 
sketching with unequalled force the stupendous evils wrought 
by what Lucretius termed religion—atter showing that in 
almost every conceivable way dogmatic Christianity las insulted 
and defied the deepest and most sacred of human instincts, and 
given full play to the foulest oppression, falsehood, and cruelty— 
Mr. Lecky asserts that “the great characteristic of Christianity, 
and the great moral proof of its divinity, is that it has been the 
main source of the moral development of Europe ;” and he tells 
us that it has done this “not so much by the inculeation of a 
system of ethics, however pure, as by the assimilating and attrac- 
tive influence of a periect ideal.” (1. 337.) But what is that 
ideal? From the several portraitures of Christ, as given in the 


evidence of facts. “Keble was a man who guided himself and formed his 
judgments, not by processes of reason, by inquiry, or by argument, but, to use 
the word in a broad sense, by authority. Couscience is an authority, the Bible 
is an authority, such is the Caurch, such is antiquity, such are the words 
of the wise, such are hereditary lessons, such are cthical truths, such ave 
historical memories, such ‘are legal saws and state maxims, such are proverbs, 
such are sentiments, presages and prepossessions. Lt seemed to me as if he 
ever felt happiest when he could speak or act under some such primary or 
external sanction, and could use argument mainly as a means of recommending 
or explaining what had claims on his reception prior to proof. He even felt 
a tenderness, 1 think, iu spite of Bacon, for the idols of the tribe and the den, 
of the market and the theatre. What he hated iustinetively was heresy, in- 
subordination, resistance to things established, claims of independence, dis- 
loyalty, innovation, a critical, censoricus spirit.” (p. 290.) 

Little nore need be said. If the recent Encyclical of Pius UX. is taken as 
proving that the Pope and his advisers are hopelessly blind to the spirit of the 
age, it is impossible to resist the couciusion that Mr. Keble is ranged on the 
same side with the vicegerent of St. Peter. We acquit Dr. Newman of any 
vish to flaunt in the eyes of Englishmen a gratuitously offensive picture ; but 
it remains for Mr. Keble to disavow a portrait, not much less contemptibie 
than that of the miserable devotees who in feverish anxiety turned over the 
Sibylline pages or trembled in the cave of ‘lrophonius. Like Dr. Newman, he 
may try to throw dust into the eyes of his countrymen by drawing distinctions 
between true and false liberty of thought; but the day is past for distinctions 
which, if admitted, would stultify all modern Jegisiation and government. If 
any mischief bas ensued in the exercise of reason, it has arisen not from liberty 
of thought, but from defective or vicious education. ‘To avoid it for the future, 
meu must learn to judge not less but more, and be convinced that without the 
exercise of reason on first principles an assertion of those principles is worth 
nothing. 
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Gospels, are we to get rid of every feature that may seem to us 
harsh, forbidding, or repulsive? From his discourses are we to 
reject every assertion which harmonizes (and many do so har- 
monize) with the Christianity of the Middle Ages? If we do so, 
what will remain? What scope is there for the industrial deve- 
lopment of rationalism in the charge that, like the birds who 
neither toil nor spin, we should take no thought for the morrow 7 
What room is there for ethical science in the assertion that an 
inchoate phantasy is net less sinful than a completed act ; what 
space for theories of civil government in the warning that the 
whole order of society may be broken at any moment, and must 
inevitably be broken soon by the coming of the Lord to judg- 
ment? If, because we do not like the conclusion that follows, 
we affirm that he never said these things, would it not be better 
to say plainly at once that we are taking our stand on certain 
principles which, with the growth of modern society, are con- 
tinually acquiring more strength, and which seem likely in the 
issue to receive their full justification? Even an Anglican sacer- 
dotalist may demur to Dr. Newman’s axiom that Christianity is 
a phenomenon, one and indivisible; but where is the line of 
severance to be drawn between ideal Christianity and the religion 
which, almost within a generation, we sce that it beeaine? Mr. 
Lecky leaves us in no doubt of the nature of that religion almost 
before it had left its cradle. 

“ At a time when the Christian Church formed but an infinitesimal 
portion of the connnunity, at a time when almost all the members who 
composed it were themscives converts from Paganism, and reckoned 
among the Pagans those who were bound to them by the closest ties 
of gratitude and afiection, the great majority of the Fathers delibe- 
rately taught that the entire Pagan world was doomed to that state 
of punishinent which they invariably deseribed as literal and undying 
fire. In any age, and under any cireuinstances, such a doctrine must 
have seemed inexpressibly shocking; but it appears most peculiarly 
so, When the convert who accepted it, and who, with a view to his 
own felicity, proclaimed the system, of which he believed it to form a 
part, to be a message of good tidings, must have acquiesced in the 
eternal perdition of the mother who had borne him, of the father upon 
whose knees he had played, of the friends who were associated with 
the happy years of childhood and early manhood, of the immense mass 
of his iellow countrymen, and of all those heroes and sages who, by 
their lives or precepts, had first kindled the moral enthusiasm within 
his breast. All these were doomed by one sweeping sentence, nor 
were they alone in their condemnation. The heretics, no matter how 
trivial may have been their error, were reserved for the same fearful 
fate. The Church, according to the favourite image of the Fathers, 
was a solitary ark floating upon a boundless sea of ruin.” (1. 414.) 


There is indeed (and we admit it with thankfulness) a sense 
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in which we may say with truth that neither the progress of 
science nor the development of the laws of trade carry with them 
any danger to religion and Christianity. But although dogmatic 
theologians may find a grateful shelter under smooth, ambiguous 
phrases, all their parading of true religion and true Christianity 
will not save the traditional faith of the Middle Ages or our own. 
The Dean of St. Paul's is more cautious as well as more earnest 
when he assumes that only the primal and indefeasible truths of 
Christianity shall not pass away, and that all else is transient 
and mutable ; but that his assertion should not have been in- 
dignantly disclaimed by the adherents of all authoritative systems, 
is among the most astonishing phenomena of the day. These 
primal truths may, for all that the dean has said, be confined to 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of mankind. They 
may mean simply that God has made us, that He loves us, and 
that He is guiding us all to our highest good. If this be Chris- 
tianity, it may with truth be said to stand on the rock which 
shall never be moved; but if Dean Milman and Mr. Lecky 
mean this and no more, it would be better to say so openly. 
Such, indeed, is the faith to which the world is hastening—a 
faith which may make men better and happier, but for which 
none can ever have the wish to persecute, torment, or slay. It 
may do as much good as ever was wrought by the traditional 
religion, and it may achieve much more; but it can never be 
guilty of the execrable wickedness which has filled the prisons 
ot Protestant England and the dungeons of the Catholic Inqui- 
sition. But while the struggle still lasts, it must never be for- 
gotten that not the most monstrous of Christian superstitions, not 
the most grotesque of Christian miracles, not the most inhuman 
of Christian dogmas, fail to find their prototype in the books of 
the old Testament and the new. Kings and Popes, witchfinders 
and miraclemongers, may all plead their cause in words taken 
from that medley of documents which, with much that is true, 
pathetic, and sublime, contains not a little that is false, in- 
human, or immoral. 

It will be long before the laws which political economists have 
brought to light shall be generally recognised, and thoroughly 
acted upon. It may be longer still before men really learn that 
the Divine order is never disturbed, and that we are in the hands 
of a Being who can know no passion, who can take no vengeance 
—a Being into whose mind the idea of retaliation cannot enter 
—a Being who loves all His creatures, who is righteous in all His 
ways and holy in all His works, as men, with all their defects 
and misdoings, understand justice and goodness. It is possible 
that Mr. Mansel’s fallacies may for a brief season impart a fac- 
titious strength to dogmatic systems which independent thinkers 
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are determined to scrutinize on their merits; they may increase 
the hardness of the struggle to those who cannot cut the Gordian 
knot with the sword of Mr. Mill;* but we must remember 
that— 

“In our age these struggles are diffused over a very wide circle, 
and are felt by men of many grades of intellect. This fact, however, 
while it accounts for the perturbation and instability that characterize 
a large portion of contemporary literature, should materially lighten 
the burden of each individual inquirer. The great majority of the 
ablest intellects of the century have preceded him, and their genius 
radiates the path. The hands of many sympathizers are extended to 
assist him. ‘The disintegration around him will facilitate his course. 
He who, believing that the search for truth can never be offensive to 
the God of Truth, pursues his way with an unswerving energy, may 
not unreasonably hope that he may assist others in their struggle 
towards the light, and may, in some small degree, contribute to that 
consummation when the professed belief shall have been adjusted to 
the requirements of the age, when the old tyranny shall have been 
broken, and the anarchy of transition shall have passed away.” 


(II. 105.) 


Mr. Lecky’s hope will assuredly be fulfilled. The true human 
feeling which pervades his pages will lighten the path of many 
who need only to know the full extent of the evil wrought by the 
traditional creeds of Christendom. He has fought bravely against 
the most potent curse that has ever desolated the world. He has 
laid bare the great catalogue of crimes perpetrated by the 
Churches which curse “the human intellect, by cursing the 
doubts that are the necessary consequence of its exercise,” and 
curse “even the moral faculty by asserting the guilt of honest 
error.” (I. 54) The seed has been well sown. When the 
harvest is ready, mankind will have avenged itself of its cruel 
adversary ; and the vengeance taken will be the proclamation of 
a real peace and a lasting love—the peace and the love of Christ 
himself—in place of the miserable counterfeit with which dog- 
matic Christianity has cheated a sufféring world. 


* “Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy,” ch. vii. 
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18655, 


{7 HERE the condition of women is bad, there the nation is 
\ / nearly half unhappy.” So declared the sententious 
Aristotle. We are not about to pretend that his measure of the 
good and bad state of women was or could be ours; but it 
remains a fact, that half the world—more than half the British 
nation—consists of women. It is then impossible to deny the 
vast 1nportance of the topic. but neither are we at present 
intending to invite our readers’ attention to the details of that 
vast question the Rights and Wrongs of Women. It will be 
enough to limit ourselves to general principles, aud to vindicate 
the propriety and necessity of vifted women standing forward in 
behalf of the rights of their sex ; or rather, we wish so to write, as 
to elicit our readers’ own judgment on the question whether any 
vindication is needful. We have placed at the head of this 
article the names of three women, all authoresses, but diverse, 
as all must be, who dilizently develope their several talents. 
We will not call them represe ‘atative women, as though collec- 
tively they could suffice to exhibit what, in their present 
cultivation, English women can achieve ; yet at least they will 
show how much their talents and their sound accomplishments 
deserve respect : how unjust and how superticial is that tone of 
disparagement, so easily (we had alinest said, so naturally) 
assumed by an anonymous reviewer, whose task it is to write 
down a woman, or the cause which she is maintaining. 
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The self-complacent vanity of the male sex swallows with full 
assurance any statements which ascribe to it the exclusive 
possession of solid faculties; just as a false patriotism lays us 
open to believe compliments paid to our morality or our sound 
seuse at the expense of other nations. Men who are not 
personally conceited, often display conceit, at once offensive and 
injurious, in the claims which they make for their chuveh, their 
country, their race, or (we will add) for their sex. The ancient 
Jew was apt to appropriate divine favour to his nation: yet a 
time came, when some Jews rejoiced to discover that even 
Gentiles were admissible to common blessing. Weclaim that at 
least men will cultivate a willingness to enlarge their judgments 
and hearts, and a humility which shall apply not to their single 
selves alone, but to every class of which they are a unit. But, 
let us at once insist, we have nothing here to do with the question, 
whether the female sex, collectively, has equal talents or powers 
to the male sex collectively. The fallacy of parading this topic, 
to the darkening of the real questions betore the public, is 
constantly practised; exactly as in the effort to maintain 
injustices against coloured men in America or in India, the 
“inferiority of the race” is insisted on. To clear our way, and 
avoid this popular confusion, it may be of use to consider class- 
exclusions a moment from a wider point of view. 

The comparative weakness of a class may no doubt be a reason 
tor special legislation concerning it, in order to protect it where 
it cannot protect itself, or in order to debar it from powers which 
it could not use rightly—by which indeed it might harm itself or 
society. The case of minors is here undeniably demonstrative. 
On those of tender years, and necessarily inexperienced, we 
must not bestow the rights or impose the duties of adults, 
Nevertheless, even in this most necessary form of exceptional 
legislation, the universal tendency has been to oppress those 
whom we ought to protect. The father was a despot over his 
children in aneient times; and with increasing enlightenment 
his power has been Jessened. Among the old Romans the father 
retained power of life and death over his adult son: the ola 
Germans regarded a youth as “part of the state” only after he 
was able to bear arms in the public service ; but English law 
claims even new-born children as part of the State. The right 
of young people to perform some legal acts is now couceded ; 
much domestic oppression is still possible and common, nor is it 
by any means certain that we have yet perfected all the legal 
reforms here needful, much less the moral and religious influences 
of society. Again, wherever a more civilized people, or one 
accidentally superior, has within it, or on its borders, another 
nation which it does not admit into political equality, we are safe 
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in saying, that even if the laws were honestly made, with the 
intention of protecting the inferior race, they invariably in fact 
oppress it. And the reason of this is manifest. Well-meaning per- 
sons may delude themselves by the plausible metaphor, “we treat 
them as minors ;’ but in truth they do not: the analogy is false. 
A minor grows up and soon ceases to be a minor ; his limitations 
drop off from him by mere lapse of time. His place is filled 
by new births, and his successors need the legal restrictions as 
much as ever he needed them. But if a tribe of Kafirs live 
mixed with British settlers, fifteen or thirty years make a great 
change in the inferior race; yet the law concerning them does 
not change ; they do not pass into the English ranks by learning 
our arts, or even our habits and sentiments; and in a short time 
it is felt that the law is made against them. Much more is this 
true, when the two races concerned are like those of England 
and of India ; where the race politically inferior has individuals 
highly accomplished, born of a stock in which mental cultivation 
is hereditary, and so populous that its exceptional and superior 
men outnumber the mediocre talents of our limited officials. 
Yet even in this glaringly unjust state of law the fallacy which 
we denounce is displayed as a triumphant defence: “It is 
necessii'y to maintain exclusions, becwuse the race is collectively 
inferior to ours.” Nay, surely one ought rather to replace the word 
necessiry by unnecessary. Needless restrictions do but 
irritate. Without peculiar acuteness, one must see that the 
secret logic of the case is more truly expressed by the opposite 
reason to that alleged: namely, “it is necessary to ws to main- 
tain exclusions, because (it is to be feared) the race which we 
treat as inferior would else soon prove itself our equal.” And 
nothing is more certain, than that many of the exclusions which 
Englishmen uphold against women, perhaps under decorous 
pretences, are really valued for securing profit or power to men. 
So the Irishman at New York fears the competition of the negro, 
and swells the cry against negro-equality. 

Nothing is more certain than that a race which has been op- 
pressed for centuries, and has been denied mental cultivation, 
and even the leisure for acquiring it, will be collectively in a low 
state of intellect ; yet it is at the same time obvious to all who 
have no sinister bias, first, that this collective inferiority does not 
justify continued oppression (although it is always adduced by 
the oppressors as a justification) ; secondly, that the inferiority 
being largely accounted for by the past oppression, is likely to 
lessen or to vanish under juster treatment ; thirdly, that already 
perhaps exceptional individuals of the lower race are superior to 
hundreds of the higher race. For all these reasons, the topic ot 
“collective inferiority” should affect a race, legally and socially, 
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only in the same mode and under the same limitations as it is 
just towards the lower classes of a homogeneous nation: espe- 
cially, it is never just to invent and maintain by law artificial 
barriers, or to deny to industry and merit their natural rewards. 

So much may suffice to indicate that we have nothing to do 
with the abstract question of women’s collective inferiority, if it 
be a fact: on one thing we firmly insist—that no one has a right 
to try to make it a fact. But here a curious question has of late 
been opened. A traveller, recently returned from Africa, spoke 
at the first annual meeting of the Female Medical Society this 
summer a short speech, of which the following is the substance. 
(We do not venture to say more than that his remarkable testi- 
mony deserves a careful hearipg, and dictates further inquiry.) 
He said :— 


“Tama medical man. [ have spent several years in Africa, and 
have seen human nature among tribes whose habits are utterly unlike 
those of Europe. I had been accustomed to believe that the muscular 
system of women is necessarily feebler than that of men, and perhaps 
I might have dogmatized to that effect ; but to my astonishment I 
found the African women to be as strong as our men. Not only did I 
see the proof of it in their work, and in the weights which they lifted, 
but on examining their arms I found them large and hard beyond all 
my previous experience. On the contrary, I saw the men of those 
tribes to be weak ; their muscles small and flabby. Both facts are ac- 
counted for by the habits of the people. The men there are lazy in 
the extreme: all the hard work is done by the women.” 


If we remember, he added, “even the fighting and the running,” 
with some allusion to the celebrated Amazon guards of African 
potentates. He continued: “This experience has further led me 
to consider whether the mental inferiority which we ascribe to 
our women may not be due wholly to the habits of our nation, 
which do not allow to women the same mental exercise as to 
men.” Concerning the relative stature of the sexes there, he said 
nothing. If it be a law of nature that the average woman shall 
be smaller than the average man ; then, with equal cultivation of 
strength, we presume that the average man will be the stronger. 
There may be a like relation of minds; but no such opinion, 
true or false, concerns our practical duties. It suffices for us just 
now to insist, that no one has a right to treat as abnormal the 
powers and accomplishments of such women as Harriet Mar- 
tineau, Mrs. Somerville, and others of preceding times, who have 
been illustrious for mental capacity. The whole sex ought to 
have the credit of them, in this sense, that they show what 
women can attain when circumstances favour their cultivation. 
When we see one woman among us excel in a particular study 
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or art, the natural and reasonable inference (which has a right to 
stand until disproved) is, that there is nothing in it which may 
not be counted on under similar conditions. No age, no country 
in Europe has been without women, who in powers and accom- 
plishment far surpassed average men ; and their solid attainments 
have been greatest where society most opened a career to their 
talents. In the United States this fact is every five years more 
developing itself. We claim, therefore, that the talents and at- 
tainments of individual women shiall not be idly set down as 
exceptional, or still more idly scoffed at as unfeminine ; but shall 
be made an index to the powers of the sex in general. 

Miss Bessie Rayner Parkes has met, we are sorry to say, with 
rudeness from anonymous male writers, who seem to imagine 
that she is bent on unsexing women, or is unalive to the essential 
necessity of some feminine virtues. The small book before us, 
“Essays on Woman's Work,” appears to us a model of good 
sound sense, and keeps eminently aloof from any extreme views. 
She does not fall into the error of her male assailants, who set up 
their own ideai of the world, instead of manfully accepting what 
they find, and seeking to make the best of it. She refuses to 
shut her eyes to facts. She finds that machinery, free trade, 
competition, emigration of men, and premature death of hus- 
bands, draw great numbers of women away froin their homes. 
Domestic work being no longer profitable, they are doomed to 
work in factories. ‘This (she says) is the great and, for women, 
often the terrible fact :— 


“On no small body of ladies in London, on no committees or societies 
trying to struggle with the wants of the time, can rest the charge of un- 
sexing women by advising them to follow new paths away from house- 
hold shelter and natural duties, when a mighty and ail-pervading 
power, the power of trade, renders the workman’s home empty of the 
housemother’s presence for ten hours of the day, and teaches English- 
women the advantage of being owt on strike.” 


In every rank of life women are exposed to peculiar misery 
from events over which they have no control. If a trade be 
stopped through the breaking out of a war, or the imposition of 
a tariff, the women and girls working in the mills are the worst 
sufferers. Needlework may pay the skilful while their eyes and 
health last, but the number of competitors has always been too 
great, and the sewing-machine will soon make the competition of 
hand-workers hopeless. The state of governesses is still more 
deplorable : at least, we believe that “ distressed needlewomen” 
are not always guiltless of their own distress, If space allowed, 
we would gladly make large quotations from Miss Parkes, but we 
rather recommend the perusal of her compact and very readable 
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volume. When the scheme first took shape “for affording 
assistance privately and delicately to ladies in temporary dis- 
tress :— 


“'The committee met once a fortnight, and the amount of actual 
destitution among educated women which thus came to their ears is 
appalling. . . . The committee examined 102 cases and assisted 
56 ; of the remainder the greater number were reluctantly declined for 
want of sufficient funds. ‘The report gives a sad classification. . . . 
One woman had saved nothing during twenty-six years of exertion, 
having supported her mother, three younger sisters, and a brother, and 
educated the four. 'Yhree were entirely impoverished by attempts to 
uphold their fathers’ efforts in business, Six were burdewed by the 
support of invalid sisters, who had no other props in life; and three 
were incapable of taking another situation from extreme nervous ex- 
citement, caused by over-evertion and anxiety.”—p. 91. 

“The report for 1857 states, that on a recent occasion there were 120 
candidates for three annuities of 207. each—all accustomed to the com- 
forts and luxuries of at least our middle classes. Of these 99 were un- 
married ; and out of this number 14 had incomes of or above 201. ; 23 
had incomes varying from ¢wenty shillings to 171.; and 83 had abso- 
lutely Nornine. . . .. All are {by the conditions| above 50 years of 
age, and of the utterly destitute 49 were above 60.”—p. 98. 


In short, the worst impoverishment was through working for 
other's ; then if ill-health come, and enforce cessation of industry, 
any small fund is soon absorbed. Miss Parkes proceeds to detail 
the further benevolent efforts elicited by such discoveries ; but all 
that can be done is only as a few drops in an ocean of misery. 
It requires moral courage, and a strong sense of duty, to come 
forward and propound remedies, where remedies are so difficult 
to find: but we had not supposed that any man with a heart in 
his bosom could meet such efforts by taunts—by declaring that 
a woman’s only business is to get married, and that (a widow ? 
or) an old maid is to be considered as having “ failed in business,” 
though how that relieves the question is not clear. Miss Parkes 
faces the problem bravely. She says that it may not be quite 
right, yet it seems to be a fact, that young men like their bride 
to have some dowry; and if certain reviewers rightly call mar- 
riage “a business,” the dowry is the woman's capital, which is as 
needful to her as mercantile capital to her brothers. Where a 
young woman is not trained to any gainful art, it is unjust in a 
father to leave her portionless. 


“Tt seems as if no extensive relief of our suffering class of educated 
women could be achieved until fathers are won over to see the matter 
in its true light. But it may be said that fathers cannot afford to give 
capital, of however small an amount, to their sons and daughters too ; 
but I submit that they are equally bound to their children of either 
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sex, and that in very many cases where they bring their sons up to 
professions and leave their daughters portionless, they ought in justice 
to give the sons a lower and less expensive start in life, and keep some 
money laid by for their girls.”—p. 146. 

“It is absurd to keep servants and to bring up daughters to idleness 
and penury, unable to do household work, and disgusted at the idea of 
marrying in a rank where it would be necessary to do it. The way in 
which all girls who can possibly be supported in idleness shrink from 
real active household work is a great mistake and a great misfortune. 
It does not help their intellectual development the least in the world. 
They would be a great deal cleverer and healthier and happier if they 
did it; and if poor middle-class fathers would bring up their little 
daughters. to do the housework, after the fashion of Mary in the 
‘ Minister's Wooing,’ and pay the money, which they would otherwise 
give to a servant for wages and board, to an assurance office to secure 
their daughters dowries, it would be a great deal the better plan in in- 
numerable cases, and plenty of time w ould remain for mental cultiva- 
tion, though less for shabby and showy accomplishments.’”—p. 152. 


A woman who writes thus may be called prosaic, but our 
readers must judge whether she is not more solid, more sensible, 
and more bent on the real welfare of her sex, than the men who 
talk high of the refined and beautiful accomplishments which we 
have a right to demand in the female sex, reckless of the wide- 
spread misery that the universal striving after them entails. As 
long as tender fathers may, without loss of repute, rear their 
daughters to be mere ornaments of the drawing-room in their 
youth, and leave them to a middle age of privation, with the 
chance of an old age of misery, so long, we fear, younger men 
will pass unreproved for making women their toys for a short 
space, and then abandoning them to the streets. But if we con- 
fine our attention to women wholly free from reproach, the evil 
is certainly on a scale to be called national. The number of the 
distressed is so vast, that Miss Parkes deliberately reiterates from 
Madame Bodichon a paragraph which, she says, has been called 
the ne plus ultra of wild arithmetic :— 


“ Apprentice 10,000 to watchmakers; train 10,000 for teachers to 
the young ; make 10, 000 good accountants ; put 10,000 more to be 
nurses under deaconnesses trained by Florence Nightingale; put some 
thousands in the electric telegraph offices all over the country ; educate 
1000 lecturers for mechanics’ institutions; 1000 readers to read the 
best books to the working people ; train up 10,000 to manage washing- 
machines, sewing-machines, &e. Then the distressed needlewomen 
would vanish; the decayed gentlewomen and broken-down governesses 
would no longer exist.’”’—p. 108. 


In short, very many new trades, and on a very large scale, 
must be opened to women: to try to shut them out is little short 
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of inhumanity. Scruples of a very honourable kind have been 
broken down for the convenience of trade, and women now work 
in gangs away from their home. So much the worse, says Miss 
Parkes; but it is a fact. Now, ina rank a little higher, other 
scruples must give way—when ladies are liable to suffer real 
cold, real hunger, sickness, and terrible anxiety. Medical men 
judge a woman’s suffering to be acute when her feminine sus- 
ceptibility to their intermeddling with her is small: how cruel 
it would be to taunt her for this! We think it is hardly less 
cruel to jibe at women as unfeminine, when for the sake of 
earning an independence, they lay aside the artificial limitations 
with which pampered wealth surrounds itself. The men who 
struggle in this bad cause will, no doubt, prolong the sufferings 
of the weaker and tenderer half of humanity, but they cannot 
succeed. With the example of France and the United States 
before them, the rising women of England cannot be repressed. 
Miss Parkes is but one of a resolute noble band which will 
multiply year by year, and their success is assured by the high 
predominance which moral interests hold in their mind over all 
mere economics. We cannot quote on this head as much from 
Miss Parkes as we desire :— 


“ The wife, in our civilization, is the centre of domestic and also of 
social life. She is the mistress of a social circle and of a group of 
children and of servants. When sensible men say that the vast majority 
of women are destined to marriage, what they mean—the idea which 
really lies at the bottom of their minds—is, that were it otherwise the 
whole constitution of modern society would literally go to pieces. . . . 
As I believe therefore firmly, that the married household is the first 
constituent element in national life, so I consequently believe that the 
immense inajority of women are, and ought to be, employed in the 
noble duties which go to make up the Christian household; and while 
I fully admit the principle of vocations to religious and also to intel- 
lectual and practical life apart from marriage, 1 think that people are 
quite right who say that these will ever be, and ought ever to be, in 
the minority.” 


We may add that a minority is absolutely assured by the im- 
perial position of England, by the waste of male life in her 
armies, her fleets, her fisheries, her engineering ; also by the large 
emigration of unmarried men. When the United Kingdom has 
perhaps 200,000 more women than men, what a stupid as well as 
unmanly insult it is, to tell women that they must not seek to 
maintain themselves, but must set their caps to get hushands 
who will maintain them! At the same time every man of 
common sense must be aware, that the woman who is most in 
need of getting a husband is the most likely to get a bad one— 
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which, especially under English law, is ten times worse than 
being unmarried, 

We pass abruptly from Miss B. R. Parkes and her economics 
to a totally different atmosphere, into which Miss Anna Swanwick 
leads us. This lady was already favourably known to the public 
by her elegant translations from Goethe and Tasso. If we do 
not mistake, the eminent publisher, Mr. Bohn, summed up the 
opinion of critics by pronouncing her, beyond a doubt, our most 
accomplished female translator. The late Baron Bunsen was so 
much struck by the skill and faithfulness which she had dis- 
played in dealing with so very difficult a poem as Faust, that he 
initiated a suggestion to her—that she would undertake the 
translation of Aischylus. The suggestion from such a quarter 
was in itself a very high compliment ; and it is made higher still, 
if we are rightly informed, that Professor Blackie’s translation of 
“Eschylus had been aided by Prussian funds through Bunsen, to 
whom Blackie dedicates his volumes, The coincidence has led 
us to compare the translations carefully, and we must say that 
Miss Swanwick has achieved a high credit, not for herself only, 
but for her sex. Blackie is gene rally admitted to be a man of 
genius, if somewhat too rollicking : he is undoubtedly a man of 
active mind and much le: arning ; but in accuracy* of scholarship 
he is probably deficient, as he certainly is in conscientiousness of 
translation. We are not reviewing Professor Blackie—indeed, 
writing anonymously, we dare not express any opinion on the 
score of mere taste without enabling the reader to verify our 
remark ; nor shall we comment on Mr. Blackie at all. But the 
reader (who cannot be presumed familiar with Aéschylus) will 
have no measure of Miss Swanwick’s merit unless, in some 
passages at least, we exhibit another translation side by side. 
We only add our testimony that hers is beyond comparison more 
faithful to the original, and that the things which the reader may 
perhaps wonder to find in Blackie and miss in her, are not in 
4Eschylus. 

The first passage which we selected as a comparison was one 
of peculiar beauty from the second choral ode of the Aga- 
memnon :— 





* As a small gage that we do not speak at random we point to Agam. $24, 
me sre he does not understand that Sdxos (ionster) is in apposition to veaoods, 
and renders it d//e. In Avani. 932, he translates the masculine partic. d:apé- 
€povvta as if it were feminine. In Agam. 1082, le renders od podts wish 
light labour. \n Agam. 911, dap’ deAmrov, an unlooked-for home (é-., the 
home of Pluto), he renders, against all gram: nar and without a particle of 
excuse, “his loug-lost home with wnexpected train.’ In short, in many instances 
he secs to us not to understand the original, or to be perfect in Greek 
grammar ; but his extreme laxity often makes it hard to bring him to test. 
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1. Blackie. 

She went, and to the Atgive city left 

Squadrons shield-bearing, battle-preparing, 

Swords many-tlashing, oars many-plashing, 

She went, destruction for her dowry bearing, A 
‘lo the Sigean shore. 

Light with swift foot she brush’d the doorstead, daring 
A deed undar’d before. 

The prophets of the house, loud wailing, 

Cried with sorrow unavailing. 


1. Swanwiek. 
Bequeathing to her people deadly stour 
Of spear, of shield, and ships’ array, 
And Ilion’s ruin bearing as her dow’r, 
Swift thro’ the gates she took her way, 
Daring what none may dare. With many a wail 
The palace-secrs peal’d forth the tale. 


(The latter is line for line with the original, and as close as a 
prose translation need be.) 


2. Blackie. 
“Woe to the Atridans, woe! 
The lofty palaces fallen low ! 
The marriage, and the marriage-bed, 
The steps once faithful, fond to follow 
There where the faithfal husband led!” 
He silent stood in sadness, not in wrath, 
His own eye scarce believing, 
As he follow'd her flight beyond the path 
Of the sea-wave broadly heaving. 
And phantoms sway each haunt well-known, 
Which the lost lov’d one wont to own. 
And the statued forms that look from their seats (*) 
With a cold smile serenely, (?) 
He loathes to look on ; in his eye 
Pines Aphrodité* leanly. (1!) 


2. Swanwick. 
* Alas, the royal line, the princely house ! 
Alas, the couch, the trace of her once true!’ 
Dishonour’d, yet without rebuke, the spouse 
Stands speechless, yearning still her form to view 
Lost o’er the salt sea-wave. His dreamy pain 
Conjures her phantom in his home to reign. 


+] 


* Venus. 
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He loathes the seulptor’s plastic skill 
Which living grace belies : 

Not Aphrodité’s self can still 
The hunger of his eyes. 


(Tie third and fourth lines are very corrupt in the Greek MS. 
Both translators seem to have followed the same conventional 
but imperfect correction : neither of them accounts for the future 
tense, dd&e). 


3. Blackie. 


In vain he sleeps ; for in the fretful night 
Shapes of fair seeming flit thro’ his dreaming, 
Soothing him sweetly, leaving him fleetly, 

Of bliss all barren. The shape fond Fancy weaves him 

His eager grasp would keep, 
In vain: it cheats the hand, and leaves him, 
Sweeping swift o’er the paths of sleep. 

These sorrows pierce the Atridan chiefs, 

And, worse than these, their private griefs. 

Sut general Greece, that to the fray 

Sent her thousands, mourns to-day ; 

And Grief stouthearted at each door 

Sits to bear the burden sore 

Of deathful news from the Trojan shore. 

Ah! many an Argive heart to-day 
Is prick’d with wail and mourning, 

Knowing how many went to Troy, 

From Troy how few returning. 

The mothers of each house shail wait 

To greet their sons at every gate: 

But, alas! not men, but dust of men 
Each sorrowing house receiveth, 

The urn in which the fleshy case 
Its cinder’d ruin leaveth. 


3. Swanwick. 


And dreamy fancies, coinage of the brain, 

Come o’er the troubled heart with vain delight. 
For, rapture deem I vain, 

When forms belov’d, in visions of the night, 
With changeful aspect mock our grasp, and sweep 
On noiseless wing adown tiie paths of sleep. 

Such sorrows o’er the hearth brood evermore, 

And woes o’ertow’ring these. The warrior train, 
Comrades in danger, steer’d from Hellas’ shore, 

Leaving in Hellas’ homes heart-withering pain, 
For, many sorrows rankle at the core. 
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Each household keeps in faithful ken 
The lov’d ones to the battle sent, 
But back receives for living men 
Their arms and ashes, sad equivalent ! 


(Miss Swanwick has rightly understood that in vv. 3—6 the poet 
generalizes. ) 
4. Blackie. 


For Mars doth market bodies, and for gold 
Gives dust, and in the battle of the bold 
Holds the dread scales of Fate. 
Burnt cinders, a light burden, but to friends 
A heavy freight, 
He sends from Troy. The beautiful vase he sends 
With dust, for hearts, well lin’d, on which descends 
The frequent tear. 7 
And friends do wail their praise : this here (! !) 
Expert to wield the pointed spear ; 
And this, who cast his life away 
Nobly in ignoble fray (?) 
For a strange (?) woman’s sake : 
And in their silent hearts hate burns. 
Against the kings 
The moody-mutter’d grudge creeps forth . 
And points its stings. (F) 
Others (?) they mourn, who, ’neath Troy’s wall 
Entomb’d, dark sleep prolong, 
Low press’d beneath the hostile sod, 
The beautiful, the strong ! 


4, Swanwick. 
For Mars, who traffics not in gold 
But flesh of man, the scales doth hold 
In battle of the spear. 
From Ilion, back to sorrowing friends 
Rich dust fire-purified he sends 
And wash’d with many a tear. 
To their embrace, hears’d in sepulchral urn 
Ashes, not men, return. 
Weeping, each hero’s praise they tell :— 
How one excell’d in strife ; 
And how in war one nobly fell, 
Wag’d for another's wife. 
Breathing such murmurs, jealous hate 
Doth on the Atridan champions wait. 
Achaians, cast in fairest mould, 
Entomb’d neath Ilion’s wall, 
The foughten shore now firmly hold, 
The hostile sod their pall. 
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Miss Swanwick, in the opening of the last strophe, has more 
clearly brought out the poet’s ingenious metaphor. A common 
money-changer traftics in gold or gold-dust, but Mars in flesh and 
in man-dust. Each holds the scales—the one to weigh precious 
metal, the other to weigh out victory. The gold-dust is washed 
with water, the human dust with tears: each is refined by the 
fire. The four strophes above quoted suffice to show that not 
only in tenderness, dignity, weight, and in that masculine attri- 
bute, ferseiess, but also in understanding and intimate feeling of 
the Greek, the lady need not fear comparison with the Greek 
professor. We venture to add that she has a truer sense of the 
poet’s rhythm, which is highly chastened and accurate, and is ill 
represented by the jerkings and roughnesses which Blackie im- 
ports — imitating Shakspeare’s negligence, where Milton, and 
poets later than Milton, are a truer paralle). Our limits forbid 
further comparison of passages, but we may exhibit single lines 
characteristic of the poet and trying to translators :— 





Ag. 17. tarvov ré8 dvtipodmoy evréuve cikos. 
Bi. making song, 

Sleep’s substitute, surgeon my nightly care. 
Sw. Such against sleep my tuneful counter-charm. 
Ag. 34, ra 8 Gra arya" Bois emi yoooy peéyas 

BéeBnxev. 

Lil. The rest I whisper not: for on my tongue 

Is laid a seal. 
Sw. The rest I speak not: o’er my tongue hath pass’d 

An ox with heavy tread. 
Ag. 95. happacoopern xpipatos dyvod 

padakais dddXotoe mapnyopiats— 

Bi. With the gentle soothings cherish’d 

Of the oil that knows no malice— 
Sw. Charm’d with pure unguent’s soothing spell— 
-1g. 120. BraBkvra roe biov Spépor. 
Bil. —-—a timorous hare, 

Whose* strength could run no more— 
Sw. Amere’d of future courses. 
Ag. 155. oixovdpos doXia prapav Maus rexvdrowwes. 
Bl. Stern-purpos’d waits the child-avenging Wrath 

About the foredoom’d halls, 
Weaving dark wiles, while with sure-imemoried sting (!) 
Fury to Fury calls, (1!) 

Sw. For child-avenging Wrath, with fear and fraud, 

Dread palace-warden, doth untiring wait. 
Aq. 643. didoyxov arny, powiay Evvpida— 








* BdaBevra, net, pl. Miss Swanwick applies it to the unborn young, who 
are amere’d of their rerersionary runnings. Professor Blackie limits BAaBevra 
to the mother-hare, though if aceus. sizyu/ar it will be a masculine. 
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A twinspear’d harm, a yoke (!) of crimson slaughter— 
Twinspear’d calamity, a gory pair— 
1123, &e. —— fvvavirer Biov duvris adyas. 
The blithe blood, that crimson ran 
In my veins, runs pale and wan 
With the taint of vellow fear, 
As when in the mortal anguish 
Life’s last fitful glimpses languish, 
And Fate, as now, is near. 
Pallid through every vein 
Blood to ny heart doth run, 
Which to the battle-slain 
Quencheth life’s sun. 
1281. pytpdéxrovoy ditupa, rowdtwp marpds— 
A mother-murdering shoot (!) 
The gods shall send from far to avenge his sire. 
Seed matricidal, venger of his sire. 


We picked these lines from the Greek and then turned to the 
English. 
may form their own. Next, we must allow them to see in con- 
tinuity the vigour of Miss Swanwick’s version :— 


They bring us always to one conclusion, but our readers 


Ag. 914. (S87. Sw.) 
Davghter of Leda, guardian of my home ! 
Such as my absence was, is now thy speech, 
Drawn out to ample length. With better grace 
My praise had come from others than from thee. 
And for the rest, seek not in woman’s fashion 
To pamper me, nor in barbaric guise 
Giape out loud cries in homage at my feet. 
Make not my path, with royal purple strewn, 
A mark for envy. To the gods belong 
Such signal honours ; but for mortal man 
On rich embroidery to plant his foot 
(I own it) is to me not free from dread, 
As mortal honour me, but not as god. 
Without rich carpeting or gorgeous web 
Glory resoundeth, An untainted mind 
Is Heav’n’s best gift: him only call we blest 
Who ends in fair prosperity his days. 
If thus I bear myself, 1 need not fear. 


Choeph. 183. (175. Sw.) 
Rolls o’er my heart a surge of bitterness : 
Smitten am I, as with a piercing shaft ; 
And from these eyes, while gazing on this lock, 
The thirsty drops of sorrow’s wintry flood 
Flow unrestrain’d. For how may I conceive 
That other of the townsmen owns this hair ? 
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And certés, she who slew him shear’d it not,— 
My mother,—all unworthy of the name, 

Who tow’rds her children bears a godless mind. 
Though not with full assurance may I call 
This off’ring his, dearest of mortal men, 
Orestes,—still, hope fawns upon my heart. 


Choeph. 585. 
Full many a horror, drear 
And ghastly, Earth doth rear : 
With direful monsters teems encircling Ocean. 
Meteors, with threatening sheen, 
Hang heaven and earth between : 
The tempest’s wrath still raves with wild commotion. 
These, and dire wingéd things, and things that crawl, 
Thou mayst describe them all. 


But man’s audacious might 
What words can paint aright ? 
Or woman’s daring spirit who may tell 
Her passion’s frenzied throes, 
Co-mates of mortal woes F 
For love unlovely, when its evil spell 
’Mong brutes or men the feebler sex befools, 
Conjugial bands o’errules. 
* * * * * * 
But first of woes in every clime 
The Lemnian is deplored ; 
And still the most detested crime 
As Lemnian is abhorred. 
Branded with infamy by men 
The impious disappear ; 
For, whom the righteous gods condemn, 
No mortal dares revere. 
The lore, which thus we chant in choral strain, 
Say ye,—doth Reason at her bar arraign ? 


Right thro’ the lungs doth Justice’s hand 
Drive home the bitter steel : 
For all must perish, who withstand 
Her mandates, and with reckless heel 
Trample high Jove’s command. 


Firm-bas’d is Justice. Fate of yore 
Forg’d weapon for the blow. 
Deep-soul’d Erinnys* doth restore 
The Avenger to his home, and lo! 
He pays the bloody score. 





* The Fury. 
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We have felt it worth while to go through with great care the 
whole of Miss Swanwick’s translation, comparing it minutely 
with the criginal, and we find, first, that it is everywhere con- 
scientious in the extreme, and that she is fully possessed with 
the principle avowed in her preface, that “any wilful or unac- 
knowledged deviation from the original is tuntamount to a 
breach of trust.” Every line bears the mark of honest laborious 
thought, with delicate sense of the Greek. Next, the passages 
adduced above are not peculiarly successful, but are fair averages. 
We could extract dozens equally good ; nay, if we open the book 
at random, we find a general equability, though not all passages 
are alike convenient to extract. Thus we think we have given 
to the reader samples which are materials for a fair judgment. 

Besides a moderate preface, Miss Swanwick has prefixed an 
introduction, which is really an ample, elaborate, and learned 
essay on the growth and improvement of Greek religion. All 
who have taste for mythology will read it with interest. In out- 
line its truth is unquestionable—but Mythology is a slippery 
subject, and we hesitate to say that in detail we can follow her. 
At any rate, she goes with such authorities as Welcker, and Max 
Miiller, men of genius; and shows at once a hearty enthusiasm 
and an independent judgment. The close of the essay is designed 
to urge a topic which is likely to become more and more impor- 
tant in the public mind with the increase of intelligence, viz.— 
the moral uses of Poetry and Art as national educators. Many 
look to Religion alone, as fulfilling this function ; many others to 
what they call _Knowledge—putting on the word a very limited 
and dry sense. The former perhaps overlook the poetical ele- 
ment involved in religion itself. Be this as it may, neither 
Religion, nor Poetry, nor Art, can educate a nation, except in 
proportion as these influences are themselves pure. The palsying 
superstitions mixed with Religion, the lasciviousness of Poetry 
and Art, are the detestable mischiefs which make these great 
powers sources of corruption—and, it would seem, priests are not 
more bent on preserving the base alloy in religion, than are many 
literary and artistic pontiffs in perpetuating the voluptuousness 
of poetry and art. Undoubtedly, the Theatre and the Opera 
House ought to be great schools of virtue and intellect, but who 
will now dare to call them so? Under a virtuous queen, in a 
reign of twenty-eight years, one might have hoped some sensible 
improvement. How vain it is to blame Puritans as sour for 
totally avoiding and preaching against these places, if no hope is 
shown of purifying them! But looking to the future (oh, might 
it be a near future !), we see the dream of Madame Bodichon, 
Miss Parkes, and Miss Swanwick fulfilled. It will be a profession 
for women as well as men, to read aloud to large companies, 
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and also to definite classes of pupils, select literature and select 
Poetry, with correct and melodious elocution, mental improve- 
ment and the imbibing of noble sentiment being the ends 
definitely proposed. Klocution classes will be more effective still: 
for when the pupil has to repeat with right intonation the words 
which have been heard from the teacher, they sink far deeper 
into the imagination and memory. A new and a nobler poetry 
will rise, free from old pollutions. Let those who fancy Inspira- 
tion to be dead, and that all religion is to be learned from parch- 
ment, believe also that the heart of Poetry is exhausted—in fact, 
old poets are in some sense like dead languages. Even when an 
old poet is singularly noble, it is generally the jew only who sym- 
pathize with him or can learn from him. They have to translate 
him for the many. But let that pass. So much is to us certain: 
jivst, that in the very proportion in which men cease to find their 
national religion to be an elevating and purifying influence (a 
common case both with artizans and with academicians), they 
need the best influences of Poetry and of Art, and, new/, that 
neither Poetry nor Art has yet attained its noble state. How 
could they indeed? They retain all the weaknesses of the in- 
dividual and national mind which generated them; and the age 
which has made any genuine advancement is able to develop 
higher expressions of itself, and is equally bound to do so as to 
improve its tools. 

The numerous volumes bearing the name of Frances Power 
Cobbe impose on a reviewer a troublesome and anxious task. 
The versatility of this lady is certainly remarkable. If she had 
dealt with only half of her subjects, no one would have suspected 
that she was able to write on the other half. Hence we are 
reminded that a reviewer puts himself into a false and silly 
position, who affects to give an exhaustive account of one who is 
as likely to comprehend, as to be comprehended by him. We 
trust we shall not assume any position of wrongful superiority, 
with whatever freedom we write. It is not merely in the variety 
and rapidity of her works that Miss Cobbe leaves upon one a 
sense of power ; but still more in a certain directness and simpli- 
city with which she approaches every subject, though in a manner 
and tone varied with the nature of it. If she deals with topics 
of a practical and popular kind—workhouses, hospitals, poor- 
laws, celibacy, female charity—nothing can be more unpretending 
and businesslike. She everywhere leaves ou one an impress of 
simplicity of purpose, truthfulness, and high, noble sentiment. 
indeed, in every moral question she rises aud kindles, as soon as 
the argument passes into the domain of theory and motive. The 
moral and the religious are intimately, indissolubly combined in 
her view; and in treating such topics she displays an ardour and 
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an intensity truly rare. Whether she is born to be a prophetess 
of Theism it is not for us to say ; but if she is not, it will not be 
from lack of living enthusiasm. Even if she had not written the 
little volume on the “ Cities of the Past,” we could have discerned 
the strong poetical element in her; but without this and her 
book on Italy, we probably could not have guessed her descriptive 
powers. It is quite clear that if she would condescend to write 
popular novels (which, especially when “ sensational,” appear to 
pay better than anything else), her exuberance of humour and 
her rich graphic ability would secure her an immense circle of 
readers. But she evidently is studying, not how to enrich her- 
self most, but low best to make her talents bear the fruit for 
which they are designed. We despair of giving any suitable and 
complete account of the works before us: yet we must try to say 
something. But first, we may remark, that women who have on 
the whole so great an impetus and momentum as Frances Cobbe, 
have been (as far as we know) rather esteemed or respected than 
loved, and perhaps are generally feared. No one indeed could 
easily love a Medea or a Queen Elizabeth ; and the remark may 
be applied to some energetic women nearer to these times. But 
we make bold to say (for we believe we state notorious fact) 
that the qualities in this lady which inspire affection in both 
sexes, are more active than those which excite admiration. 
Therefore let the orthodox beware, lest she prove a dangerous 
apostle. 

Miss Cobbe’s first work was her book on the “Theory of Morals” 
in 1855, which has been twice reprinted without any changes 
that we discover. This we much regret, for (as might be expected 
from an inexperienced writer) it has very grave faults of compo- 
sition, which damage its sterling and characteristic excellences. 
Probably she found that the changes needed were so large as to 
amount to a re-writing of the book, and she has been too much 
occupied in new work to encounter the effort. It is the work of 
a person who has lived in mental solitude with books and philo- 
sophers, and is profoundly unaware how bewildering to common 
minds is metaphysical language ; how wide the interval of the 
scholastic and the popular. 

Not only is the style overrun with phraseology which, whem 
sufficiently irritated by it, we call jargon ; but it occasionally 
steps from English into French, as when she talks of envisaging 
a question, instead of viewing it; and resuining it, when she 
means summing it up: so, motived for animated, rehabilitate 
for ve-establish. (These blots, we submit, ought to have been 
corrected at any rate, in the recent edition ; a corrector of the 
press could do it, if allowed.) Even the learned illustrations 
{ Vol. LXXXIV. No, CLXVI.J—New Sentes, Vol. XXVIII. No. I. BB 
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have often a pedantic sound, from being presented in too purely 
scholastic a form, for instance :— 


‘He who should argue, that because people ignorant of geometry 
did not know the sesquialterate ratio of the sphe re, cylinder and cone, 
therefore no man could know it; or, that because they dispute od. it, 
therefore it was uncertain; would argue no more absurdly than he, 


&e. a ae hg 


in place of the words which we print in italics, velutive cupa- 
cities should be substituted, in mercy to common mortals. Does 
Miss Cobbe suppose that we all know what sesq:/alterate means ? 
We confess it puzzles us, to hear speak of a ratio of three figures. 
“Sesquialter” means one and a half. The cone is one third of 
the cylinder, one half of the sphere: but this does not suggest to 
us anything “ sesquialterate.” 

Nor is this the worst. Miss Cobbe’s learning, though very 
extensive on the subject of human religion, and such as commands 
our high respect, is not accurate in respect to the Latin and 
Greek loleuanee. This circumstance, which is not difficult to dis- 
cover, requires of her somewhat more diffidence in her quotations, 
and makes it appear ostentatious in her to obtrude on us pieces 
of Plato untranslated, as though Platonic Greek were familiar to 
all. She is fond of the following sentence from Seneca, which is 
quoted by her in three different places recently noticed by us :— 
“Hic (Deus) prout a nobis tractatus est, ita nos ipse tractat ;” 
According as God is treated by us, so He Himself treats us. 
She always translates it: “ As we draw nigh to Him, so He draws 
nigh to us,” as though fractare vem meant “to draw nigh to a 
thing!” It is marvellous that she should persevere in such a 
blunder.* Presently she adds (Ed. 3, p. 123), “ Menander sung 
‘God is with mortals by conscience.+ By the Greeks such 
suvcienote was commonly spoken of as the household guardian, 
the domestic god, the spirit of the place.” A note to verify this, 
stands as follows, +Bporote amact auvetenate Ode . . . oixetog 
porak, Evorxog Ocde, ixizpoTwog Caipwy. 

We complain, that learning thus administered is a disagreeable 
potion ; for we cannot trust it, can but half understand it, and 
have not the means of verifying it. The only thing quite certain 
is, that Miss Cobbe does not understand the Greek: why then 


* Remar kable as is the passage, Seneca writes it as a polytheist. He says 
(Epist. 41): “O Lucilius, a sacred spirit sits within us, observer and watch of 
our ¢ ood al evil. No man is good wit hoy at (akeod. «4... In every good 
man there dwells,—hat god, is uncertain.” The . ist words cit! rer Mm: ike the 
translation sine Deo, “without @ god,” correct, or show a rapid vacillation 
from Theism to Polytheism. 
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does she meddle with it, and leave absurd mistakes in a third 
edition? Has no kind friend pointed it out? “Exizporoc éafuwv 
does not mean “the spirit of the place” (rdéro¢ for tpdzo¢ seems 
to mislead her), but means, Guardian spirit ;—Guardien or 
Trustee in relation toa Ward. Oixsiog pivAa& probably means, 
not household guardian, but familiar (or personal) protector. 
"Evoo¢g Ode, we believe, means indwelling god, not the 
domestic god. She does not denote whence the phrases come, 
hence we cannot tell whither to look for the context. We can 
only conjecture that this solemn scriptural phraseology belongs to 
the most highly developed school of New Platonic Theism. But 
it is startling to find her say (what is to us quite incredible) 
that conscience was by the Greeks coinmonly thus spoken of ; 
and the form of her note would imply that these words are a 
continuation of the passage quoted from the comedian Menander. 
Menander’s rhythm would be completed by :-— 


Bpotois anaow 9 ovvetdnats beds. 
* (for) to all mortals Conscience is a god.” 


But Miss Cobbe unjustly elevates it into “God is with mortals by 
conscience,” and coolly uses suveidnore in an English sentence as 
though Greek lettersand Greek sounds were universally understood. 

We notice a still wilder blunder in the long note to p. 151 
(3rd Ed.—p. 99 of Ist Ed.), where an invective of St. Jerome 
against the heretic Pelagius is quoted: “Nee recordatur stoli- 
dissimus et Scotorum pultibus praegravatus ” “and this very 
stupid man, surfeited with British (?) porridge, does not remem- 
ber——” But she translates it, “ Neither let him be set down 
as stupid and unwieldy with Irish stirabout.” It surpasses con- 
jecture what can have misled her. Now since the number of 
Englishmen who can understand an easy Latin sentence is very 
large, and those who can judge of a metaphysical controversy 
are very few, Miss Cobbe damages her book extremely by such 
absurdities : for those who see her haste and inaccuracy in Latin 
quotations, will be apt to impute a like inaccuracy to her funda- 
mental philosophy. 

But this leads us to another defect, almost graver than 
“ny error of detail; namely, that she commits the great 
unfairness to her own moral system, and to those whom she 
means to edify, of insisting that it shall be received through the 
door of the Kantian philosophy. This is like Judaical Christians, 
who would not admit Gentiles into the Church except through 
the door of circumcision and the Sabbath. Sound morality is 
matter of universal need ; but all have not taste for metaphysics, 
nor have we all stomach for Kant’s doctrine about homo nowine- 
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non and homo phenomenon. When we go tochurch and wish to 
be editied, it is very vexatious to be bored by metaphysics, and 
we get sick with technical terms, in every one of which we justly 
suspect atrap. Such words as necessary and contingent seem to 
Miss Cobbe conducive to accurate demonstration: to us they 
seem pregnant with fallacy. But they are only a small fraction 
of her copious metaphysical vocabulary. Words, according to the 
proverbs, are the counters of wise men, but the money of fools. 
In metaphysics too many of us are certainly fools, as our sharp 
and pertinacious oppositions prove. The only way to have a 
chance of avoiding delusion, is, perpetually to recur to first prin- 
ciples, by resolving our words back into their detinitions. Technical 
terms are expressly invented to save us the trouble of going back 
to first principles. Hereby they are of great value when our 
foundations are undoubtedly sound,as in mathematics, but they are 
the densest covert of fallacy, whenever there is unsoundness 
beneath ; and at best they are always apt to cheat us with mere 
shadows, unless we diligently cultivate the habit of looking 
through them to the bottom of their meaning. If we eaninol 
translate them into a more popular dialect, it is all but a proot 
that they are deluding us: hence we look with extreme jealousy 
on every writer on metaphysics, who finds technical terms neces- 
sary; and the history of past systems justitics us in this. The 
late eminent Professor Boole, than whom no modern mathemati- 
cian has made more splendid generalizations of and by technica! 
nomenclature, enunciated it as an axiom, that “there is no more 
certain way of enusculuting the mind, than by early overlaying 
it with technical forms of high generalization.” He spoke as 2 
mathematician. With equal confidence do we predict that it 
would be ruinous to young minds to bring them to morals through 
the portal of Kantism, and initiate them into the artificial 
phraseology which overflows on Miss Cobbe’s pages. We are 
aware that it is no more possible wholly to avoid metaphysical 
controversy in morals than controversy in religion: there are in 
all, fundamental points on which men are not agreed. But the 
metaphysics of the question should be brought to the minimum, 
not driven to the maximum, as by Miss Cobbe; and if contro- 
versy, more or less, be unavoidable, at least technical terms can 
almost always be avoided ; and certainly it is an urgent duty to 
avoid them, whenever they involve ambiguity. As we are not 
disposed here (or anywhere) for needless metaphysics, we decline 
altogether to exter the question whether Miss Cobbe’s Kantism 
be sound : it suffices to say that it is wholly wrnecessary to her 
moral theory. (Alas for the world, if it were otherwise !) indeed 
in her preface she says that her me/i design is, to meke Movals 
u popular seicnes. 
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Her theory is simple, noble, and speaks for itself. If any one 
do not receive it, when stated in her eloquent and fervid words, 
they certainly will not the more be brought to assent, when 
it is argued for through a nauseous phraseology, or pressed by 
geometrical analogies, which to mavy minds will seem wholly 
out of place. 

What then is the Moral Theory for which she contends? It 
is this: that Virtue is forgettul of self, is d/stuterested, in pro- 
portion to its purity and elevation ; that the highest end of our 
being is Virtue, not Happiness; that the Good, the Right, is 
something higher than the Useful, inasmuch as the end is higher 
than the means, and that the pure love of Absolute Goodness is 
fundamentally the same thing as the love of God. For this 
reason her morals ever culminate into religion. We give a 
specimen of her style when not deformed by tasteless techni- 
calities. (Kd. 3, p. 43.) 


* But it is not only the Justice, it is the Goodness of God, which 
makes Virtue and not Happiness the primary end of creation. Those 
who have believed that this happiness is his sole aim, have rested ex- 
clusively on this attribute of goodness. But has love cadeed nothing 
better to desire for its object than the gratifications of intellect, affec- 
tion, and sense? It seems to me that there is something more precious 
than these that it would far rather bestow. Who, that has loved 
deeply, nobly, worthily, does uot know that the honour, gooduess, 
truth, purity of our friend is dearer to us than his enjoyment of all the 
pleasures of life, fondly as we would pour them also at his feet ? How 
base would be the love which should regard our friend’s virtue with 
indifference, and, while praying for his worldly prosperity, breathe no 
aspiration for his moral perfection! They were mothers who have 
suid—‘ 1 would rather have seen my son in the grave than prosperous 
in iniquity.’ But if this be so with ws—if poor short-sighted human 
love, so often dazzled with the glitter of earthly happiness, so incapable 
of comprehending the true grandeur of virtue, can yet choose that 
virtue before all things for the one beloved, what must be the choice 
of that Divine love which from heaven looks down to see happiness a 
grain of dust in the balance against virtue!’ .. . 

“If we believe in this unbounded power of growth in the human 
soul, its capacity for endless progress, we caunot, I think, fail to 

recognise such capacity as the most important attribute of a iinite in- 
telligence. In comparison of | with ?] the ideas of Godlike goodness, 
inefiable peace, purity and magnanimity, which thus open to us, as 
possible for us, all the delights of this life, the kingdoms of the world 
and the glory of them, seem unworthy of a thought. We feel that 
the one thing real in this world of shadows is the state of the soul ; 
its progression towards, or its retrogression from, this glorious bourne. 
And God, who sees even now down the far-off cycles of the future the 
blessed virtue to which the child of clay may, ay, shall assuredly 
attain, must not He set forth that consummation so prominently as 
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tiie end of [is creation, that in comparison thereof the pleasures of 


this life shall be accounted but as the toys of an infant to the throue 
he shall inherit hereafter? Who will say, Goodness secks but the 
happiness of the creature? It would be, not goodness, but direst 


cruelty, which should set our happiness on earth before our virtu: 


through all eternity.” 


Many persons suppose that the doctrine of * Intuition” is Miss 
Cobbe’s great peculiarity. To that doctrine we shall recur; but 
the opinion is a mistake. Her peculiarity lies in her indissoluble 
union of God and Immortality with Morals. Ever since Lord 
Herbert of Cherbury, we believe, Theism has been formulated 
into three articles—God, Duty, and Immortality ; but no reasoners 
before Miss Cobbe, as far as we know, have embraced the first 
and third article as developments of the second. Whether she 
is right or wrong, we are not now arguing ; but we desire to call 
attention, wherein lies the essential i importance of human immor- 
tality to her theory. As she abhors the idea that God is always 
studying His own glory, equally does she disdain the miserable 
meanness which teaches that each man is to study his own 
interests on the other side of the grave, to sacrifice happiness on 
this side in exchange for more on that, and look to be reimbursed 
for present losses. On this subject she intensely rejects the 
doctrine of Jesus. But Immortality is that which gives the ele- 
ment of infinity to the human soul—making its virtue so 
precious, that it is worth while to cherish it to the last at any 
amount of sacrifice. It is also that which soothes and comforts 
us in the anguishing sight of unrelieved and apparently pur- 
poseless human miseries). Now we may be wrong; but we have 
seemed to observe that persons who have not Miss Cobbe’s full 
assurance of faith in immortality, are angry with her for getting 
it, as seems, so cheaply and easily. (As a clever amiable noble- 
man is said to have said, “ What I do not like in Macaulay is, 
he is so cocksuve about things.”) To us her faith appears 
enviable. Like Theodore Parker, she sees Immortality with 
equal directness, clearness, and certainty, as Duty and God, and 
does not, like others, work towards it by elaborate, complicated 
argument, which when soundest can never have the power, the 
momentum of direct perception, and is apt to fail us in the very 
day of trial. If anything would make us doubt the sound sim- 
plicity of her faith, it is the greediness with which she grasps at 
the belief that it is the faith of universal man. We cannot but 
feel that here both she and Theodore Parker greatly overstate 
facts. But until each of us can be sure that in fervent love ot 
pure goodness he is the equal of these two persons, it is wise 
rather to suspect defect of vision in himself, than to cast scorn on 
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a doctrine of ennobling and mighty power which cannot be 
sneered down. 

Now as to Intuition, Miss Cobbe could not help using the 
word, or something equivalent, because here she is undeniably 
in collision with certain unreligious moralists. But perhaps she 
has made the word too prominent, and at any rate her opponents 
Christian Missionaries primarily!) are blind to the fact, that 
only those who are willing to dispense with all religion what- 
soever, can dispense with her doctrine of Intuition. Let it be 
conceded as adinisstble for an avowed Atheist to say, that he 
believes nothing by Intuition, not even the Axioms of Kuclid, but 
only by Experience—yet it is ludicrous for a religious person to 
say that he knows by experience, or by induction, that God is 
eternal, is blessed, is pure, is free from malice and falsehood, &e. 
Most of the truths discerned as axioms have after-veritications, 
but such a truth as that God is eternal, or God is blessed, never 
ean have any verification at all—but e/ther stands for ever as a 
truth of mere Intuition (orit may be of Deduction), ¢/s¢ it must 
be absolutely renounced. Christians are absurd who scoff at 
Miss Cobbe’s doctrine of Intuition: Atheists have no right to 
single her out for reprobation. All that they can justly say 1s, 
that she partakes in the common error of believing in God’s per- 
fections, but is more discerning than her religious opponents as to 
the ground of their common belief. 

We have not exhausted the excellences and defects of her first 
treatise. It abounds with lengthy notes, which contain the 
fruits of enormous reading, aptly and powerfully applied. Such 
tedious passages of Christian controversies as most active-minded 
members of our old Universities once read in their youth, but 
have gladly forgotten—more of the same sort in the polemics of 
Romanists with Protestants, or Protestants among themselves, 
and a scattering of Neo- Platonic, Mohammedan, or Indian re- 
ligion—may.be found in these notes, besides modern metaphysics. 
Notes of enormous length are a deformity to a treatise, but most 
of the matter here is very valuable. Now if the useless and 
hurtful excess of metaphysics were cut out from the book, these 
notes might profitably be worked up into the text. Since Miss 
Cobbe does not do it herself, we murmur against the law oi 
Copyright, which forbids our getting it done “by another. By 
reprinting without improv ement this first and crude essay of her 
pen, Miss Cobbe may naturally seem to be enamoured of its 
blemishes. To any who are severe against those blemishes, we 
would suggest how very buoyant must be its excellences, when,— 
weighed down by that heaviest of cargoes, metaphy sics—launched 
anonymously, damaged by the revelation that the metaphysics 
came from an unknown female mind—the book could reach a 
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third edition in nine years. The operation which we think to be 
needed is similar to that which Bentham endured from Dumont, 
who “threw overboard tons of unreadable matter,” translated 
execrable, unintelligible phraseology into pure clear French, and 
thus out of Bentham’s materials produced a work which has en- 
lightened Latin Europe and the whole of South America in 
jurisprudence. 

Miss Cobbe’s second treatise of this series is called “ Religious 
Duty.” As far as we have gathered opinions concerning it from 
religious persons, it is judged to be somewhat too severe in its 
exactions, and (what may be called) too stoical. Yet it is like : 
keen shower-bath, bracing and exciting. As we may say of her 
first treatise, that we never before read a book on morality which 
seemed to kindle one to alove of goodness ; so of the second we 
may say, that of the sermons we have heard, there are indeed 
few that have so purifying and invigorating a power, 

A third treatise was promised on the details of Practical Duty. 
Of this we have valuable instalments in the volume which is 
called “Studies, Ethical and Social.’ In it we particularly 
advert to four essays—that of Self-Development and Self-Abne- 
gation, that on the Philosophy of the Poor Laws, that on the 
Claims of Brutes, and that on the Morals of Literature. All are 
valuable—the first which we name is peculiarly original, and is 
to us a promise how large a crop of important moral truth will 
be gathered, when minds and hearts, ardent at once and pure, 
approach the study systematically. There is indeed in Miss 
Cobbe a form of bravery which, appropriately enough, yet very 
rarely, is found in a person of intense religious conviction and 
considerable stoicism : she is not at all afraid to rebuke an excess 
of self-sacrifice, and extravagant claims of honour and obedience 
to parents. The whole essay ought to be read; the parts which 
we fain would quote are too long. One short paragraph may 
suggest the spirit of the whole :— 


“Self-abnegation may be noble or base. It is noble when its sacri- 
lice is inspired by the conviction, that thereby God’s work may best 
be done and man’s wants best supplied. It is base when it springs— 
first, from cowardice ; second, from indolence; third, from @ readiness 
to make spiritual capital out of the selfishuess of others, whom it 
encourages in a soul-destroying vice, while it tries to build itself up in 
a celestial virtue; fourth, from aa tumoral acceptance of the principle 
of passive endurance, which relieves the mind from the agony of strife 
or the solemn weight of responsibility.”’—p. 58. 


This passage suggests what in many other places we might 
say, that Miss Cobbe is as yet most imperfectly aware how in- 
tensely opposed to the dogmatic ethics of the New Testament 
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are her practical ethics, When, most inconsistently, she eulogizes 
the precepts of the three gospels, she builds up with one hand 
and destroys with the other. Whether old associations or aftec- 
tion for persons blinds her to her own self-antagonism in this 
whole matter, we have not the means of conjecturing. 

In the same volume there is a remarkable essay on ART, 
vecupying 56 pages, which shows that she has not only studied 
the subject largely and keenly, but has digested her ‘thoughts 
upon it with great c ire, and reduce d them to a system. Even if 
space here allowed, it would be unbecoming in the immediate 
writer of these pages to pass his judgment upon her. He can 
but testify that her pages eminently deserve a candid and careful 
perusal. The main question seems to be, wiat is the Truth and 
what the Poetry which is to enter all Art. Miss Cobbe, we 
vather, las an intense belief that Art must be truthful and must 
be a revelation of the beautiful—will, in fact, be religious :— 


* When we have aided a man to acquire a high and pure taste for 
poetry, we may be assured we have aided him to somewhat more than 
at refined and blameless pleasure—we have aided him to receive a Reve- 


lation of God.” —p. 312. 


What a revolution of thought is this, side by side with the 
idea that the Church Catechism, with the Natural History and 
Geography of the Bible, are a liberal mode of elevating and 
refining mankind! What a contrast also to those who pardon 
and almost admire the voluptuousness of Art,if it be but beautiful! 
Miss Cobbe also demands for Art « worthy subject, and deprecates 
as false the admiration for great powers applied to a subject in- 
irinsically unworthy of them. With much dittidence, we earnestly 
recommend the study of that question to students of Art. 

The Essay on “ Christian Ethics and the Ethics of Christ” was 
written for a theological review, and might probably have re- 
ceived modification, had the author been free to speak her whole 
mind, Yet we fear that we should still have to remark on her 
gross inconsistency, for we find the same in her beautiful little 
treatise called “ Broken Lights,’ concerning which we need say 
littke—because we believe the public has rightly appreciated it ; 
at least, in less than a year they called for a second edition. It 
has also been reprinted in America. Her earnest desire to dis- 
cover aud display the best side of every system of religion, to see 
it from the point of view taken by its noblest or most respectable 
advocates, is in refreshing contrast not only to ordinary malignant 
or narrow-minded controversialists, but also to Theodore Parker, 
whose weakness in this matter she reluctantly admits. 

Her preface to Parker's works is a very vigorous piece of writing, 
and may almost be called a moral and spiritual biography. Here, 
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as in her “ Broken Lights,” she shows a grasp of mind very rare 
among men—doubly rare hitherto among women; yet through 
all, how beautifully feminine affection and enthusiasm shines 
transparent! Though this consists of only 31 pages, it 1s 80 
closely printed as to be a little book in itself, and is well worth a 
perusal by those for whom Theodore Parker’s own writings are 
too voluminous, We find it is to be had separately. 

Among Miss Cobbe’s less-noticed works are her volume ow the 
“ Pursuits of Women” and that on “ Italy,” which by a strange 
error of taste has been called “Jfadies.” (It might have been 
“Italics.”) ‘The character of the former book assimilates it te 
the writings of Miss Parkes, Madame Bodichon, Miss Nightingale, 
Miss Elliot, and other estimable ladies. It did not give room for 
Miss Cobbe’s more characteristic powers: yet it is not the less 
valuable, as her contribution to great, diificult questions, urgent 
on every philanthropist and every patriot ; and she has evidently 
worked out ler problems with great zeal and conscientiousness, 
never neglecting statistics and practical fact under any atiractions 
of theory. But her book on “ Italy” seems to need here more 
particular notice. 

If we had been asked an opinion——What is the weak side of 
Miss Cobbe’s intellect? we might have been tempted to reply, 
History. Like Plutarch, she seems to have a mind too vehe- 
mently moral to retain historical impartiality. Plutarch, it 1s 
observed, is very untrustworthy as to mythical characters—as 
Romulus, Numa, Theseus ; nay, as to those who, though strictly 
historical,——as Solon, Publicola, Camillus,—yet lived before the 
times of copious literature : apparently because he is too eager for 
moral results. Miss Cobbe, in our opinion, is generally superti- 
cial and delusive, when she ventures to quote from classical his- 
tory. She is unaware of the great uncertainty, both as to facts 
and characters, in the traditional tales, and of the severe criticism 
which they need ; but she snatches at some moral result from 
them. So, her treatment of the deeds and words of Jesus is 
wholiy arbitrary: she seems to receive or reject, just as pleases 
her moral taste, without any grounds historically justifiable. 
Nevertheless, as Plutarch is eminently trustworthy and valuable 
when he deals with the life of one, concerning whom the literary 
documents were abundant and accessible, because his pure 
amiableness made him unbiassed, and glad to give even to the 
worst men such praise as they deserved ; so we tind Miss Cobbe, 
when dealing with meu and things as they were before her in Ltaly, 
beyond comparison more trustworthy than in a problem of the 
distant past, where truth is to be gleaned from tew and doubtful! 
documents. Her book on “Italy” has perhaps nowhere been 
rightly represented ; we were ourselves surprised on reading it. 
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A very large part of it is a most unpretending but useful sum- 
mary of recent facts, not easy to get collectively anywhere else. 
After a short introduction concerning Italy in the travail of new 
birth, she treats in successive chapters on the new /touds ; on the 
new Schools and Reform of Colleges or Universities ; on the new 
alrmics, with a short notice of the Navy; on the new Jury sys- 
tem and its difficulties, with the efforts for a new code of law; 
on the Newspapers, and the slight beginnings of literature. In 
these five chapters is an honest and elaborate effort to furnish 
the readers with all the statisties ; indeed, she goes so far as to 
give @ list of the principal newspapers and of all the magazines 
of which she could learn, In her chapter on the Political Parties 
of Italy she is on ground, on which everyone’s perceptions are 
liable to be coloured by their own political opinions ; but we do 
not see that she has any opinions /ov or against Monarchy, Aris- 
tocracy, or Republicanism to bias her. At the same time, her 
warm sympathy with the United States, otherwise known, for- 
bids us to believe that she has any anti-republican sentiment. 

In this chapter she enters on a digression, entitled “ How can 
we most certainly provide that the Right shall be done ?” which 
is virtually a little treatise on the Suffrage. If an angel wrote a 
treatise on that subject he would leave many unconvinced, and 
perhaps would be cailed prejudiced, narrow-minded, or wild. We 
may, however, here state her conclusion :— 


“We are shut up in a circle. The aristocrat may argue, that he 
alone who possesses power should always keep it ; and that the plebeian 
never having had it [and therefore being unqualilied to use it} ought 
never to get it. The democrat, on the contrary, may argue, that the 
plebeian should be given it, precisely because by possessing it he will 
become capable of exercising it rightly. Very litle doubt, 1 think, 
can exist, that this last is the true view of the case... . andthe only 
problem that remains is, how this power should be extended... - .” 
—p. 157. 

She decides for a gradual, steady enfranchisement descending 
in society. There is nothing in this at all original ; but neither 
is there anything to offend or startle. Concerning Mazzini she 
has a passage of noble recognition and admiration, though she 
thinks that the Mazzinians, through an unreasonable impatience, 
hurtfully aggravate the difticulties of the Government ; which, 
with the best intentions, cannot succeed in repressing crime, 
where witnesses so fear assassination that they will not give evi- 
dence. We find her chapter on the brigands, and that on Father 
Passaglia, very interesting. Without presuming to guarantee the 
truth of her colouring as to the women of Italy—through whom 
the priests hope to recover their dominion—and a few other 
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topics as to which no two minds see quite alike, we certainly feel 
that this book is a valuable and interesting contribution to our 
knowledge of Italy in transition. 

Her description of Baron Usedoms villa is striking and graphic, 
and reminds one of her light and elegant book, “ The Cities of 
the Past.’ Occasionally grand metaphors in her other writings 
show the hidden poet. Thus in the opening of her preface to 
Theodore Parker’s works :— 


“The progress of religious belief froia a les: to a more enlightened 
stage is carried on apparently by a series of waves of thought, which 
sweep over the minds of men at distant intervals. There are periods 
of comparative calm and stagnation, and then ti:ues of gradual swelling 
and upheaving of the deep, till some great billow slowly rears its crest 
above the surface, higher and still higher, to the iast; when, with a 
mighty convulsion, amid foam and spray and noise of many waters, it 
topples over and bursts in thunder up the beach, bearing the flood-line 
higher than it had ever reached before. _ qreat national reformation 
has been accomplished.” 


But in * The Cities of the Past,’ Miss Cobbe shows a tempera- 
ment not merely poetical, but romantic, such as makes one say, 
* Had she been a boy what a harum-skarum being that boy would 
have been!” We are heartily glad that she isa woman, has come 
home from Mount Lebanon with her neck safe, and that her 
horse never failed her. There may be too much “champagne” 
in this little volume for elder people; but unless mammas are 
atraid of exciting their daughters to imitate Miss Cobbe’s auda- 
cious travelling, we think it is likely to become a favourite 
parlour book. She is certainly at home everywhere under God’s 
heaven, and sees the world everywhere smiling with the hues of 
her own happy heart. 

We approach the end of the task which we prescribed to our- 
selves—to give some exhibition of the quality of mind displayed 
by three women, as some very imperfect sample of the work 
which Englishwomen are about to perform. It is surely high 
time that aman who dares to write insolently concerniug the 
female intellect, should not only be regarded as rude, but should 
incur the imputation of deficiency in his own powers. If we have 
not yet reached that point, we cannot be far off from it ; for it is 
ouly the meaner male intellects that are capable of jealousy, or 
of ungenerous appreciation. 
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Narrative of a Year's Journey through Central and Kastern 
Avabia (1862-1863). By WILLIAM GIrroRD PALGRAVE. 
London: Macmillan. 


F it be true that the chief aim and end of all the rivulets of 
human knowledge is to construct by their sedimentary de- 
posit a Science of History, then a really good book of travels is 
not the least precious of the tributary streams. It is now a 
truism that the most arbitrary exercises of human volition, no 
less than the most capricious accidents of the physical world, are 
sternly regulated by undeviating rules. These rules or laws can 
only be ascertained by Induction, and the process of Induction 
rests from first to Jast, for its efficient performance, upon Com- 
parison. Now no class of intellectual labourers have it in their 
power to supply more numerons, more varied, more reproductive 
data for comparison with a view to establishing some general 
principles of civilization, than travellers in different lands. For 
such a purpose the estimate of a given travelier’s tale will be 
made partly from a consideration of his own personal achieve- 
ments, literary and locomotive—partly from regard had to the 
special situation or circumstances of the Jands he has visited. A 
book of travels does not admit of the test of cross-examination. 
It will, therefore, be reliable and serviceable so far only as by its 
particularity of detail, by its varied and copious anticipation of 
every question and every want, and bya certain ingenuous trans- 
fusion of the author's own personality into the story, it at once 
supersedes and forbids a judicial scrutiny. It depends on the 
traveller himself how he makes his observations, and what, obser- 
vations he makes; how he multiplies them, and how he records 
them. It is for his readers to classify those observations, to select 
trom them, and turn them to account as best they may—each 
appropriating what is adapted to his own special needs and inde- 
pendent province of inquiry. So much for the qualifications of 
the traveller. Further, the maximum of value will be attained 
by a book of travels where the special circumstances of the terri- 
tory visited are such that in the smallest geographical area there 
is found the widest possible diversity in all that belongs to the 
necessities, conveniences, and refinements of human life—where, 
if it be possible, every intermediate chord is played upon in the 
ascending scale from anarchy to constitutional liberty, from pau- 
perism to luxury, from brutality to manhood—where, religions 
being different under the same climate, and climates differing 
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with the same religion, the resulting condition of the people in 
either case is the most accurately transcribed. These advantages 
will be enhanced if special historical associations, and a certain 
traditional and romantic splendour have for ages invested the 
country, and tinged with a brighter or darker glow the spirits of 
its inhabitants. 

It is no more than according to Mr. Palgrave the reward due 
to his perseverance, sagacity, and courage to say, that taking into 
account the exceptional conditions which hemmed him in on 
every side, and restricted and limited all his investigations, he 
has done his work after a manner that deserves all praise and 
congratulation. Fortunate in the country he has selected—a 
country which, standing midway between East and West, both 
historically and topographically, has at all times ineffaceably im- 
pressed the imagination of the philosophic student and the poli- 
tician, and yet which, for all purposes of precise inquiry, has been 
up to the present day shrouded under a mist of ignorance and 
prejudice—Mr. Palgrave is thrice fortunate in the intellectual 
and social qualifications which have titted him for the brillant 
task he has achieved. Of those who read this work, few will be 
they whose sympathies will not be kindled at the evolution of 
the grave, pathetic. yet severely human drama, as the stately 
procession of places, people, and incidents moves along. Few will 
be they whose curiosity will not be stimulated at the representa~ 
tion of modes of life, ceremonies, intrigues, religious formalities, 
so distinct not only from familiar usages in Europe, but from 
what has been told of all other Eastern climes. Few, again, will 
accompany the traveller from one Khawah, or reception- 
room, to another, and from one royal court to another, who will 
not heartily respond to his generous hope, that the best blood of 
Arabia—blood not more colourless than that of the proudest 
Europeans—may one day be free from the paralyzing yoke of a 
bigoted and intolerant despotism, and nobly develop its instine- 
tive tendencies in commercial and political rivalry with the pro- 
gressive states of the West. 

In what may be called the first distillation of the results of travel, 
by which the total process of applying those results to the ultimate 
uses of mankind is initiated, the desultory or gossiping mode of 
story-telling is by far preferable. It is far the best for the traveller 
to tell us everything he sees or hears, justas he sees or hears it ; 
and everything that happens, just as it happens. As he approaches 
a city, we shall thus have first a piece of pictorial description or 
scene-painting, then a chapter of politics, then a sprinkling of 
economical notices, then some careful architectural drawings, and 
the whole varied and enlivened by personal incidents, views of 
manners and customs, and recollected scraps of anecdote and 
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conversation. ‘The same must be done all over again for the 
next place, and so on. This is not only the most convenient 
style for the traveller and his readers, discharging the former 
irom the inappropriate functions of selecting, systematizing, and 
classifying, and leaving the latter to arrange as they will, but it 
is also, however apparently cumbersome and unscientific, the 
most likely avenue to truth. For the religious life of a people, 
least of all an Eastern people, cannot be severed from their poli- 
tical life without disfigurement and loss—nor, again, can the life 
of the family be safely dismembered from that of the city and 
the state. It is in the union of all modes of life and energy, and 
the reciprocal reactions of each, that the aggregate human result 
is attained. 

It is however otherwise in what may be called the second 
distillation, when the circumstantial details are in everybody’s 
hand, and it is of moment to call the attention of the public to 
certain conclusions to be evolved out of those details, or to certain 
important aspects in which those details admit of being viewed. 
Jn such cases it is more convenient, though undoubtedly with the 
sacrifice above noticed, to distribute the leading results under a 
few obvious and interesting titles, and to show the bearing 
of the results comprised under the several titles upon the 
chief countries visited in succession, and thence on the general 
interests of mankind. Thus, descending from such phenomena 
as are generally common to the largest areas to those differen- 
tiated throughout the smaijest integral portions, we may consider 
the facts brought to light by Mr. Palgrave as included under one 
or other of four titles in order, that is to say, physical, political, 
social, religious. Such is an obvious mode of classification when 
applied to almost any other land than Arabia. Here, however, 
the political and religious phenomena have been at all times so 
intermixed, and the former has been (to speak mathematically) 
so invariably a“ function” of the latter that we shall give the 
religious phenomena the precedence of the political and the 
social, and shall further be under the necessity of combining at 
times the religious and political history in one. 

First, however, briefly to notice the conditions under which 
Mr. Palgrave made his observations. He assumed the character 
of a physician and a Christian from Syria, and had with him as a 
companion a native of the village of Zahleh, in the plains of 
Ceelo-Syria. He also took with him on setting out from Maan, 
a small town situated on the great pilgrim road from Damascus 
to Mecca, and at the south-eastern corner of Syria, a number of 
articles for exchange in case it might seem expedient to alternate 
the ré/e of doctor with that of travelling merchant Such articles 
were an ample provision of cloth, handkerchiefs, glass necklaces, 
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pipe-bowls, and two large sacks of coffee. His dress was that of 
an ordinary middle-class traveller of Minor Syria. It consisted 
of a long stout blouse of Egyptian hemp, and under it loose 
cotton drawers. Round his head were coloured head-kerchiefs 
girt by head-bands of some pretension to elegance. Loose red 
leathern boots completed the toilet. This was the dress for the 
desert. For better inhabited and more civilized districts, travel- 
ling-sacks at his camels’ sides contained suits of a more elegant 
appearance, rendered necessary by the assumed character of 
travelling doctor. This reserve toilet numbered articles like the 
following : coloured over-dresses, the Syrian combay, handker- 
chiefs, where silk stripes relieved the plebeian cotton, and girdles 
of good material and tasteful colourmg. Mr. Palgrave tells us 
in his preface, that he was at the time of his undertaking in 
connexion with the Order of the Jesuits, and that, having passed 
the best part of his life in the East, he possessed such a familiarity 
with the Arabic language as to make it to him almost a mother 
tongue. In an interesting passage of his work Mr. Palgrave 
treats on what may be called the theory of successful personation 
in the East. He deals with the subject from a practical, as well 
as a casuistical point of view. It is his belief that the worst of 
all possible disguises is that of a wandering Darweesh, and that 
none of those who are rumoured to have followed this plan in 
Mahometan countries really passed undiscovered. The Asiatic 
Mahometan, even wlicre he has best reasons for doubt, is design- 
edly unsuspicious with regard to any one who outwardly professes 
the same faith, and he is so in accordance with a duty enjoined 
him in the strongest terms by the Koran: “Do not say to one 
who meets you and salutes you, ‘ You are not a true believer ; ” 
and, “O ye true believers, avoid suspicion, for suspicion is often 
acrime.” So also, “He who casts on a believer the slur of 
infidelity, is himself an infidel,” is a saying attributed by tradi- 
tion to the Prophet. A melancholy story is added of an 
European traveller who assumed the Darweesh disguise, and on 
being enticed with delusive promises into the capital of the 
Wahhabee empire, was told on reaching it, * that the Wahhabees 
stand in no need of Darweeshes in their territory; so let the 
stranger put himself early to-morrow morning on his way to 
Mecca, where he will assuredly be more at home than we can 
make him here.” The message was accompanied by a sum ot 
money, a camel for riding, and a promise of guides to the next 
halt. Orders had been given to conduct him by a road leading 
through a ruined town, where the fiercest fanatics of the Wahha- 
bee sect reside. The villagers were warned that under the fictitious 
appearance of a Darweesh was concealed an European spy. A 
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few minutes later the traveller was lying dead under the palm- 
trees, with several musket shots through the body. 

Mr. Palgrave’s opinion is that the chief danger lies, not in being 
detected for a Christian, but for an European. To be known, he 
says, in Arabia for a Christian (Mecca and its appurtenances 
excepted, in a certain degree and under certain coincidences, ) 
occasions no danger, and hardly any inconvenience. To be 
recognised for an European, or the agent of Europeans, might 
probably enough be fatal, and at the best would assuredly cut 
short the traveller's explorations by a premature and compulsory 
return to the frontiers, he being closely watched, too, on the way. 
We cannot stay to follow Mr. Palgrave into his easuistical 
reasoning, which opens out more numerous and more complex 
problems that he has solved. It is certainly by no means clear 
that the line dividing moral from immoral personation can be 
determinately drawn between occasions of direct religious 
observances on the one hand, and of social and political inter- 
course on the other. The natural and popular tendency to make 
such a demarcation has no root whatever in absolute morality, 
nor can be countenanced by any professedly moral creed. It is 
not for us to untie the knot. 

Such are the general circumstances under which an European 
traveller must make his way, if he make it at all, through Arabia. 
We now proceed to give a concise account of the most noticeable 
facts which the successful enterprise of at least one traveller has 
brought to light. Following out the mode of distribution sug- 
gested above, we proceed to give a brief description of (1) the 
physical features of the country explored. 

Most people’s idea of the geographical limits of Arabia is, per- 
haps, only less vague than that of its historical and social charac- 
teristics. For the purpose of clearing up all confusion, we wiil 
adopt the concise description given by our traveller himself, which 
will be found sufficiently intelligible to all who have any lingering 
reminiscence of the relative position of the Red Sea and the 
Persian Gulf. 

* Arabia and Arabs begin south of Syria and Palestine, west of Basrah 
and Zobeyr, east of Herah and the Red Sea. Draw a line across from 
the top of the Red Sea to the top of the Persian Gulf: what is below 
that line is alone Arab: and even then we do not reckon the pilgrim 
route, it is half Turkish; nor Medinah, it is cosmopolitan ; nor the 
sea-coast of Yemen, it is Indo-Abyssinian ; least of all Mecca, the 
common sewer of Mahometans of all kinds, nations, and lands, and 
where every trace of Arab identity has long since been effaced by pro- 
miscuous immorality and the corruption of ages.” 


Now, the subject of the present narrative is that portion of the 
peninsula which does not include the scenes of the early life of 
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Mahomet and the rise of his sect—that is, Hejaz and Yemen on 
the west—nor the great Sandy Desert or Dahna, with the territory 
of Hadrimaut, on the south. Thus the northern, central, and 
eastern provinces of Arabia are the special subjects of the present 
description. These provinces are represented by four distinct 
seats of independent government—that is, independent of all 
mutual control or interference ; though in some cases recognising 
their subordination one to another by fealty, services, or tribute. 
The seats of government are Djowf, Hayel, Riad, and Mascat. 
The respective provinces having these towns for their capitals, 
and ranging in order from the north-western to the south-western 
corner of the peninsula, are the Djowf, Shomer, Nejed, and 
Oman. Each of these provinces and each of the capitals were 
visited by Mr. Palgrave in succession. At Hayel and Riad he 
remained for weeks together, and practised his assumed pro- 
fession ; thus making himself familiarly acquainted with persons 
of all ages and conditions. He represents himself as going in 
and out of the hovel and the palace, now discussing polities or 
medicine with kings and ministers, now entrapping the shop- 
keeper or the casual passer-by into easy dialogue, now among a 
few chosen friends in his private lodgings, beguiling the time 
with Arab songs, Nabtee poetry, or unrestricted gaiety and fun. 

As Mr. Palgrave was uot in a position to make minute geolo- 
gical or botanical investigations, we can only gather from scat- 
tered notices the superficial aspects of the scenery through which 
he passed. Much of this scenery is familiar to the imagination 
of all. We have brought before us the long black desert, now 
covered with pebbles, now with patches of sand, and relieved at 
long and refreshing intervals by deep crater-like pits, containing 
water, vegetation, and in some cases a few scattered human 
habitations. Then, on passing from Shomer into Nejed, the 
whole platform rises into a vast table-land, formed by the flat- 
tened ridges of Djebel Toweyk, stretching like a vast crescent 
from Shomer and Kaseem to the north-west, round and through 
the very centre of the imperial province of Nejed to the east, and 
abruptly twisting round into the desert to the south-west, along 
the pilgrim route from Nejed to Mecca. Not the least charac- 
teristic and harassing part of the journey was that comprised in 
two slips of the southern desert that have long ramifications to 
the north. They are called Nefood. One of these slips had to 
be traversed before reaching the city of Hayel, the other betor: 
attaining the high Jands of Toweyk. They are described as 
presenting to the eye— 

“An immense ocean of loose reddish sand, unlimited in extent, 
heaped up in enormous ridges, running parallel to each other from 
north to south, undulation after undulation, each swell two or three 
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hundred feet in average height, with slant sides and rounded crests, 
furrowed in every direction by the capricious gales of the desert. In 
the depths between, the traveller finds himself as it were imprisoned 
ina suffocating sand-pit, hemmed in by burning walls on every side ; 
while at other times labouring up the slope, he overlooks what seems 
a vast sea of fire, swelling under a heavy monsoon wind, and ruffled by 
a cross-blast into little red-hot waves. Neither shelter nor rest for 
eye or limb, amid torrents of light and heat, poured from above on an 
unswerving glare reflected below. . . . . The tepid and discoloured 
water in the skins rapidly diminishes even more by evaporation than 
by use, and a vertical sun—such a sun—strikes blazing down till 
clothes, baggage, and housings all take the smell of burning and scarce 
permit the touch.” 


Mr. Palgrave, having practised so long and extensively as a 
doctor among the people, is able to give us some interesting and 
important information about their pathological condition and 
medical acquirements. With respect to the latter, the traditional 
reputation of Arabia is certainly not supported at the present 
day. We are told— 


“that their first glimmerings of science and of method were soon 
effectually closed and cross-barred by Islamitic immobility and its 
misplaced supcraa‘uralism. . . . . The fated and all-pervading inter- 
ference, for such Islam makes it, of the Divine Omnipotence, came in 
to preclude research, by reducing every phenomenon to the one im- 
mediate, universal, and arbitrary cause, and thus cut every knot 
instead of untying it. Moreover, autopsy and anatomical studies were 
held, and still are so, in horror, because a violation of the rights of 
Munkow and Nekeer, grave angels.” 


Senna and colocynth are almost the only drugs used or under- 
stood ; sulphur, the sulphuret of mercury, and that of arsenic, 
constitute the entire ordinary list of external applications. 
Bleeding is known, but seldom practised. The actual cautery 
is lavishly employed, and borne with amazing patience. The 
Arabians exhibit great obtuseness in their general nervous sen- 
sibility. While Mr. Palgrave was at Riad, a young fellow 
insisted on having a bullet, which had lodged deep in his forearm 
and gave him some annoyance, cut out. The operation was a 
difficult one; the muscular fasciee had to be divided «own to 
the bone ; meanwhile, the Nejdean held out the arm s'eady and 
inflexible, as though it belonged to some one else, and never 
changed colour, shortly after getting up and walking home, 
carrying his bullet with him. 

The whole central plateau of Arabia is one of the healthiest 
countries in the world; there seems to be no gout, cancer, nor 
hysteria. Intermittent fever is extremely rare; typhus and 
typhoid are unknown throughout Nejed, nor has the plague, 
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whether imported from Egypt or from Persia, ever found its way 
to the up-hill country. The land is however occasionally visited 
by contagious or epidemic diseases. Thus, the cholera made an 
inroad in Nejed, where it seems to have been attended by all its 
well-known symptoms and horrors. The small-pox has been 
known in Arabia from time immemorial, and inoculation is still 
in use throughout Nejed. The scrofulous diathesis is remarkably 
frequent in the Arab race. The stress of this constitutional 
malady falls more frequently on the abdominal than on the 
pectoral cavity. Pure pulmonary phthisis, offering no other 
prominent symptoms, is comparatively unfrequent. Rheumatism 
of all possible forms and degrees, sciatica, lumbago, with kindred 
diseases, are, perhaps, the commonest complaints, more especially 
among the Bedouins and the poorer villagers. Dyspepsia, and 
chronic gastritis, are hardly less common than rheumatism. 
Dysentery, and chronic diarrhea, are considerably less frequent 
than in India. We need not further particularise the diseases 
found prevalent in the country, but will refer the inquisitive 
reader to the very interesting portion of Mr. Palgrave’s second 
volume, which treats this subject at length. 

We have some useful observations recorded on the natural 
history of the beasts of burden, and the most valuable vegetable 
products found in the country. We are told that the camel is 
only “docile” in the sense of being stupid; that he takes no 
heed of his rider, pays no attention whether he be on his back or 
not, walks straight on when once he is set a going, merely 
because he is too stupid to turn aside. He will never attempt 
to throw you off his back, such a trick being far beyond his 
limited comprehension ; but if you fall off, he will never dream 
of stopping for you, and walks on just the same, grazing while 
he goes, without knowing or caring one atom what has become 
of you. If turned loose, it is a thousand to one that he will 
never find his way back to his accustomed home or pasture, and 
the first comer who picks him up will have no particular shyness 
to get over; the loss of his old master and his former cameline 
companions gives him no regret and occasions no endeavour to 
find them again. One passion alone he possesses—that of 
revenge. A lad of about fourteen had conducted a large camel 
Jaden with wood from a village in the plain of Ba’albec, where 
Mr. Palgrave was residing at the time, to another village at half 
an hour’s distance ; as the animal loitered or turned out of the 
way its conductor struck it repeatedly. A few days later the 
same boy had to re-conduct the beast, unladen, to his own 
village. When they were about half way on the road, and at 
some distance from any habitation, the camel suddenly stopped, 
looked deliberately round to assure itself that nobody was within 
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sight, and, making a step forward, seized the unlucky boy's head 
in its monstrous mouth, and, lifting him up in the air, flung him 
down again on the earth with the upper part of his skull com- 
pletely torn off, and his brains scattered on the ground. 

We have some extremely interesting particulars given us as to 
the celebrated breed of Arab horses. When Mr. Palgrave was at. 
Riad, the capital of the Wahhabee empire, one of the mares of 
the imperial stud had received a bite close behind the shoulder 
from some sportive comrade. The wound, ill-dressed and ill- 
managed, had festered into a sore. Mr. Palgrave was requested 
by the heir-apparent to see the animal and undertake its cure. 
This gave him an opportunity of inspecting the royal stables from 
day to day—an opportunity his genuine fondness and appreciation 
of the horse enabled him to make good use of. He tells us that 
he had never seen or imagined so lovely a collection of horses ; 
about three hundred in number. Their stature was somewhat 
low—fourteen hands seemed about their average height; but 
they were so exquisitely well-shaped that want of greater size 
seemed hardly a defect. They were remarkably tull in the 
haunches, having a shoulder shaped with exquisite elegance, a little 
saddle-backed, “just the curve which indicates springiness with 
out any weakness ;” a head broad above and tapering down to 
the finest nose ; a most intelligent and yet a singularly gentle look, 
full eye, sharp thorn-like ear, legs fore and hind that seemed as if 
made of hammered iron, so clean and yet so well-twisted with 
sinew ; a neat round hoof, just the requisite for hard ground ; the 
tail set, or rather thrown out, at a perfect arch ; coat smooth, 
shining, and light; the mane long but not overgrown nor heavy. 
The prevailing colour is chestnut or grey. The specially distinctive 
points of the Nejdee horse are the slope of the shoulder, the 
extreme cleanness of the shank, and the full rounded haunch, 
though every other part too has a perfection and a harmony un- 
witnessed anywhere else, 

The genuine Nejdean breed is to be met with only in Nejed 
itself, nor are the animals common even there; none but chiefs 
or individuals of considerable wealth and rank possess them. 
Nor are they ever sold—they are said to pass only by war, by 
legacy, or by free gift. When policy requires a present to Egypt, 
Persia, or Constantinople, mares are never sent, and the poorest 
stallions, though deserving to pass elsewhere for real beauties, are 
picked out for the purpose. No Arab dreams of tying upa horse 
by the neck ; a tether replaces the halter. In Arabia horses are 
much less vicious and refractory than in Europe. 

Some readers will be curious to hear a little about Arabian 
coffee, and the mode of its preparation, even at the expense of 
mingling in their morning’s draught an infusion of scepticism 
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and dissatisfaction. The best coffee is that of Yemen, commonly 
called “ Mokha,” trom the main port of exportation. Very little 
of the Mokha or Yemen berry ever finds its way westward of 
Constantinople ; Arabia itself, Syria, and Egypt, consume full 
two-thirds, and the remainder is almost exclusively absorbed by 
Turks and Armenians. Before reaching the harbours of Alex- 
andria, Jatfa, Beyrouth, &c., for further exportation, the Mokhan 
bales have been while yet on their way sifted and re-sifted, grain 
by grain, and whatever they may have contained of the hard, 
rounded, half-transparent, greenish-brown berry, has been care- 
fully picked out by experienced fingers ; and it is the less gene- 
rous residue of flattened, opaque, and whitish grains which alone, 
or almost alone, goes on board the shipping. So constant is this 
selecting process, that a gradation, regular as the degrees on a 
map, may be observed in the quality of Mokha coffee even within 
the limits of Arabia itself, in proportion as one recedes trom the 
neighbourhood of Mecca. The second species of cotiee is the 
Abyssinian, but inferior to the former. With this stops, says Mr. 
Palerave, at least in Eastern opinion and taste, the list of coffees, 
and begins tle list of beans, among which are the produce of 
India, America, and Batavia. 

Cofiee is in Arabia the chief medium of social communication and 
hospitality ; it is offered, as of course, to every visitor and stranger 
on his arrival, and the preparation of it alwavs forms the first stage 
of every social entertainment. ‘There is a stove in every reception- 
room, or K’hawah, and a slave whose oftice it is to prepare and pour 
out the cofiee. ‘The stove is formed of a huge block of granite, 
hollowed inwardly into a deep funnel, open above and half full 
of lighted charcoal. The bottoin of the funnel communicates 
with a horizontal tube, to which a bellows is applied when it is 
required to heat the water for the copper. <A large coftee-pot 
about two-thirds full of water is then placed close by the edge of 
the glowing charcoal and becomes gradually warm, while other 
operations are in progress. Three or four handfuls of unroasted 
coffee are in the meantime taken out of a niche in the wall close 
by, scrupulously cleansed from all heterogeneous substances, and 
being poured into a large open iron ladle, are placed over the 
mouth of the funnel. They crackle, redden, and smoke a little, 
but are carefully withdrawn long before they turn black or are 
charred. They are then ground in a mortar till they are smashed, 
but not reduced to powder ; a smaller cofiee-pot is then half filled 
from the larger with water, and the pounded coftee is shaken into 
it. A few aromatic seeds or safiron are added, and the boiling 
stage is not allowed to be long or vehement. Last of all the 
liquor is strained off through some fibres of the inner palm-bark 
placed for that purpose in the jug spout. 
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We cannot avoid saying a few words about the date, the fruit 
of the palm-tree, which Mr. Palgrave describes as the bread of 
the land, the staff of life, and the staple of commerce. Mahomet 
is said to have addressed his followers in these words: ‘‘ Honour 
the palm-tree, for she is your mother.” In the Djowf it is a 
main object of cultivation, but the richest fruit is obtained in 
Nejed and Hasa, on the north-western shore of the Persian Gulf, 
The best are those called “ Khalas.” They are of a rich amber 
colour verging on ruddiness, and semi-transparefit. Its cultiva- 
tion is an important item among the rural occupations of Hasa ; 
its harvest an abundant source of wealth, and its exportation, 
which reaches from Mosoul on the north-west to Bombay on the 
south-east, forms a large branch of the local commerce. During 
his stay in Arabia, Mr. Palgrave counted a dozen kinds of date, 
sach perfectly distinct from all the rest. 

lt may seem somewhat unmannerly to reserve for the close of 
our review of the physical features of the country what we are 
toll about the women. Mr. Palgrave has constructed for 
us, what he calls a “beauty scale,” on which the Bedouin 
women are represented by zero or at most 1°; a degree higher 
would represent the female sex of Nejed; above them rank the 
women of Shomer, who are in their turn surmounted by those of 
Djowf. The fifth or sixth degree symbolises the ladies of Hasa, 
the seventh those of Katar ; and lastly, by a sudden rise of ten 
degrees at least, the seventeenth or eighteenth would denote the 
pre-eminent beauties of Oman. 

Having thus noticed some of the most important traits 
in the physical circumstances of Arabia which Mr. Pal- 
grave’s narrative has brought into relief, we may pass on to 
our second and third titles, which comprise all matters (2) 
religious and (3) political. The extraordinary resurrection of 
Mahometanism in the middle of last century, resulting in the 
formation of the fanatical sect of the Wahhabees and in the poli- 
tical influence gradually usurped by that sect over two-thirds of 
the peninsula, is the event which most of all arrests the attention 
and warms the imagination. But inasmuch as the series of 
events which comprise this Mahometan reformation form the 
natural transition between the religious and political aspects of 
the country, it will be more convenient, before proceeding to that 
more signal religious crisis, first to notice certain special forms of 
faith that are found on the Arabian soil. The most prominent 
of these are a sort of Sabzean worship, practised by the Bedouins, 
the Carmathian rationalism or anti-islamism, and the creed of 
the Biadeeyah. 

Mr. Palgrave is of opinion, that a general belief in a Supreme 
Being, Author and Ruler of all things, has from time immemo- 
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rial prevailed throughout Arabia. This dogma has been some- 
what obscured, and even occasionally thrown into the back- 
ground by two different tendencies: one, the credit given to 
astral and planetary powers; the other, a grosser fetichism, 
prevalent for the most part among the lower and less cultivated 
classes. About the eleventh century of our era, there arose in 
Kaseem, the territory intermediate between Shomer and Nejed 
Proper, a hero of the name of Darim, who succeeded in making 
himself absolute master of his own town, and in no long 
time in bringing under his sway the rest of Kaseem. He then 
attacked Nejed, and reduced the greater part of it to submission. 
Thereupon turning his arms against Yemen, he defeated her chiefs 
in the valley of Nejran. His history is important for our im- 
mediate purpose, because it was cotemporaneously with the rule 
of Darim and his race that the old forms of Arab superstition, 
and especially of planetary worship, reappeared in Kaseem. 
Indeed to Darim is ascribed the official restoration of planetary 
or Saban worship. In the very first stage of his journey from 
Ma’an to the Djowf, Mr. Palgrave had an opportunity of noticing 
the hold still retained by this primitive form of belief on the 
Bedouin mind. Hardly had the first clear rays of the rising sun 
struck level across the horizon, than his Bedouin companions, 
facing the rising disk, began to recite alternately certain tormulas 
of adoration and invocation, nor desisted till the entire orb rode 
clear above the desert edge. Mr. Palgrave adds that, among the 
great mass of the nomad populatiou, Mahometanism has made 
little or no impression for good or ill; they were one and all no 
better acquainted than any honest English drover might be with 
the customary forms of Mahometan worship, with its prostrations 
and rehearsals, its ablutions and rites ; of the pilgrimage they 
knew nothing except in the way of plundering the pilgrims ; and 
to the obligations aud merits of the tast of Ramadan they seemed 
totally indifferent. On the other band, sacrifices, in which sheep 
and camels are devoutly slaughtered at the tombs of their dead 
kinsmen, are of frequent occurrence. 

The proper historical pedigree of the Carmathian sect is to be 
traced to Mahomet’s celebrated rival, Moseylumah. ‘The latter, 
born about the same time as Mahomet, assumed in Nejed the 
prophetic character already claimed by his countryman in Hejaz. 
After seeking in vain the co-operation of his competitor, he 
employed every resource of eloquence and satire to render 
Mahomet and his work odious and ridiculous in the eyes of 
Nejdeans, an attempt in which he fully succeeded. Whenever 
a new chapter of the Koran appeared, Gabriel-brought from 
heaven, a burlesque imitation awaited it, the work of Mosey lumah. 
He was joined by a third impostor, a woman named Shejah.; 
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who, after first starting on her own account, subsequently 
entered into controversial correspondence with Moseylumah, and 
then married him. For eight or ten years Moseylumah enjoyed 
the quiet possession of his Nejdean pre-eminence, but at last, in 
a drawn battle between himself and Aboo-bekr, then caliph, he 
fell, fighting sword in hand, together with a countless multitude 
of the warriors of Nejed. The sect received a mortal blow, and Islam 
was now the official religion of the land. A few constant adherents 
of the fallen cause emigrated to Hasa and Basrah, where, in common 
with other malcontents, they laid the foundations of the Carma- 
thian faction. This faction was named atter El-Karmoot, who, 
about three hundred years later, headed a great popular ont- 
break in Hasa; the armies of Islam were cut to pieces by the 
infuriated Carmathians, whose hatred of Mahometanism led them 
so faras to burn all theirsurviving prisoners alive, E|-Karmoot then 
burst. forth with his followers from Hasa, and extended his 
ravages far aud wide over Mesopotamia and Syria. These exploits 
were thrown into the shade by those of his son and successor. 
After a struggle of more than a century the fortunes of Islam 
prevailed, but the province of Hasa remained permanently 
alienated from the national faith. It is described as a heap of 
moral and religious ruins, where naturalism and materialism are 
mixed and confused with Shiya’ee transmigrations and incarna~- 
tions, with the now reviving relics of Sabism, and with the 
fetichisn. common among the lower and uneducated classes all 
over the globe. 

The sect of the Biadeeyah, comprising the greater part of the 
population of “Oman, is an offshoot of the Carmathians, but 
though hating and hated by their orthodox fellow-countrymen, 
is not pledged either in feeling or practice to such inveterate 
opposition to Islam. ‘They very rarely assemble for any stated 
worship: the prayers are muttered in a low and inaudible voice, 
accompanied by inflexions and prostrations different from those 
employed in Mahometan devotion. Their annual fast of a 
month is even stricter than that of the Mahometans. One lady 
alone is admitted to the legal title and honours of spouse. 
Women are much more on a footing of equality with men in 
‘Oman than elsewhere, nor are their faces subjected to the 
Islamitic veil. The market-places of Mascat and of the other 
towns of ‘Oman are full of tobacco-shops, and the mouths full of 
pipes. This last feature would be an abomination in the eyes of 
a good Mussulman. 

We have noticed those special forms of religious faith found 
in the peninsula of Arabia which are either detlexions from, dis- 
tortions of, or reactions against the pure and primitive faith of 
Mahomet. We have now to enter upon what 1s the most cha- 
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racteristic and entrancing portion of the work before us: the 
description of the recent Mahometan Reformation, or in other 
words, the courageous and triumphant attempt made to go back 
upon the primary essence of Islam, to cleanse it from the in- 
crustations of ages, to curtail its license, to enforce and extend 
its logical consequences, and to establish its empire for ever at 
the point of the sword. 

No more fearful lesson could be given than this extract from 
almost cotemporary history of the danger to the liberties of a 
nation that may accrue from a weak and easy indulgence shown 
to the earliest displays of intemperate fanaticism, obtrusive self- 
sufficiency, and indiscriminate hero-worship. There are bodies 
of men even in England and Scotland who only need the power 
of numbers to emulate the atrocities committed in the name of 
religion by the sect of the Wahhabees. The result of the fatal 
success of the latter is written in glowing characters upon every 
page of the unsophisticated narrative, and is brought into relief 
by the contrasted example of neighbouring countries, alike in 
fertility, climate, and inhabitants, but fortunately as yet unswept 
by the desolating scourge. Prostrated intellects, public hypocrisy, 
political stagnation, arrested commerce, and every form of in- 
justice and barbarity, are only some of the mest unmistakable 
accompaniments of Wahhabee rule. We can only attord here to 
give the briefest possible sketch of the origin and course of this 
momentous revolution. 

The keystone of primitive Mahometanism is contained in the 
formula, “There is no God but God.” ‘This expression, though 
it would seem on the face of it to affirm nothing more than the 
unity of the Godhead, yet, according to Mr. Palgrave, is tanta- 
mount to an authoritative assertion of the principles of pantheism, 
fatalism, and the abortiveness and impotency of all human 
etiort :— 

“Thus immeasurably and eternally exalted above, and dissimilar 
from, all creatures, which lie levelled before Him on one common 
plane of instrumentelity and inertness, God is One in the totality of 
omnipotent and omnipresent action, which acknowledges no rule, 
standard, or limit, save His own sole and absolute will... .. All 
His creatures are alike tools of the one solitary Force which employs 
them to crush or to benefit, in the interests of truth or error, honour 
or shame, happiness or misery, quite independentiy of their individual 
fitness, deserts, or advantage, and simply because He wills it, and as 
He wills it.” 

This was the central idea of Mahomet’s creed, but by way of 
isolating for ever his followers trom all other sects, and chiefly 
from his most dangerous rivals, the Christians, he further imposed 
divers ascetic practices and recurring ceremonies which should 
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at once serve as notorious marks of all true believers, and prevent 
their allegiance, even for a few hours, fading out of their memories. 
These principles go to clear up much in the religion of Islam 
otherwise inexplicable, such as the ascetic abstinence from wine 
and the analogous extension of the same severe rule in after 
times to tobacco, the assiduous meetings ior prayer throughout 
the day, the profound aversion evinced by Mahomet to imagery 
or painting, so essential to the Oriental idea of Christiamity, the 
anathema of bells, and the discouragement of commerce con- 
veyed in the words—* He who twice embarks on the sea is an 
infidel.” 

Now as these rigorous and unsocial principles had naturally 
been relaxed in the course of ages, it occurred to a young, ardent, 
and aspiring fanatic to devote his life to their restoration in 
their primitive integrity. This man, named Mohammed-ebn- 
"Abd-el-Wahhab, was born somewhere about the middle of last 
century. He bevan life as a travelling merchant, and, when at 
Damascus, fel] in with some bigoted sheyks of that town, whose 
lessons enabled him to combine once jor all, and render precise, 
notions that he had long before, it seems, entertained in a 
Hoating and unsystematized condition. He now learned to dis- 
tinguish between the essential elements of Islam and its acci- 
dental or recent admixtures, and at last found himself in possession 
of what had been the primal view and starting-point of the 
Prophet ard his companions in Hejaz, twelve ages before. He 
formed a fixed and solemn resolution to restore the days of the 
Prophet and his companious, the Sahhabah, and he was contident 
of success. He first attempted a religious revolution in the city 
of Kyanah, and succeeded in attracting a numerous party, but 
was subsequently obliged to depart from the town. He then 
went to Derey’eeyah, and laid before the chief of the district, 
Sa’ood, the following proposition: “Pledge me your word that 
you will make the cause of God your cause and the sword of 
(slam your sword, and I will pledge you mine that before your 
death you shall be sole monarch of Nejed and the first potentate 
in Arabia.” Sa’ood unhesitatingly accepted the offer, and gave 
himself out as the apostle of the new doctrine and sword of the 
faith. In the name of God and Islam he attacked one atter 
another his misbelieving neighbours, while to all he held forth, 
after the fashion of Mahomet, the option between the Koran and 
the sword. Weaker wiils bent or broke before the stronger, and 
every year added to the territory of Derey eeyal and the number 
of the Wahhabee faction. Sa‘ood left to his sons the undisputed 
sovereignty of [nner Arabia, and a name respected and even 
dreaded throughout the entire peninsula. We cannot here 
follow further the history of the Wahhabee dynasty, though it 
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far outstrips in real interest the most enthralling romance. ‘To 
exhibit the spirit and complete triumph of the principles of the 
Wahhabees, we will describe a peculiar institution which has 
lately been founded in Riad, the capital of the Wahhabee 
empire, for the purpose of chastising the growing laxity of the 
inhabitants. 

In the year 1854 the cholera fell on Nejed like a thunderbolt, 
and began its usual ravages with a success totally unchecked by 
any preventive or sanative measures. The capital was depopu- 
lated—a third of its inhabitants are said to have perished within 
a few weeks. The king, Feysul, convoked an assembly of all the 
principal men in the town, and pointed out to them the need for 
national repentance and amendment of manners, which had no 
donbt become shamefully deteriorated. Indeed it was true that 
relaxation in religious and sectarian peculiarities had been gra- 
dually introduced : prosperity and intercourse with the men and 
government of Cairo had combined to promote this falling away. 
Tobacco, or the “shameful,” had sent up its vapours in the 
khawahs of the capital, and heads had been seen profaned by 
the iniquity of silk and gold thread. The only remedy for the 
epidemic was a speedy reform. The elders of the town retired, 
held long conversation, and returning, proposed the following 
scheme, which received the kingly ratification. From amongst 
the most exemplary and zealous of the inhabitants twenty-two 
were selected, and entitled “ meddeyyeeyah,” “men of zeal,’ or 
“zelators.” On these twenty-two absolute power was conferred for 
the extirpation of whatever was contrary to the Wahhabee doc- 
trine and practice, and to good manners in general. Not only 
were these zelators to denounce offenders, but they might also 
inflict the penalty incurred, and beat and tine at discretion ; nor 
was any limit assigned to the amount of the mulct or to the 
number of the blows. The offences brought under the animad- 
version of these censors are such as absence from public prayers, 
regular attendance five times a day in the public mosques being 
henceforth of strict obligation; smoking tobacco, taking snuff, or 
chewing a quid; wearing silk or gold; talking or having a light 
in the house after night-prayers; singing, or playing on any 
musical instrument. Pacing from street to street, or unexpectedly 
entering the houses to see if there is anything incorrect going 
on there, the zelators do not hesitate to inflict at once, and 
without any preliminary form of trial or judgment, the penalty 
of stripes on the detected culprit, be he who he may ; and should 
their own slaves prove insufficient, they straightway call in the 
assistance of bystanders or slaves, who throw the guilty person 
on the ground, and then in concert with the zelators belabour 
him at pleasure. Such is the capital of the Wahhabee empire, 
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which extends either its dominion or protectorate over the richest 
cities and most fertiie provinces of Arabia. 

Captain Burton, on a late occasion, spoke of himself as fa- 
vourably impressed with the civilizing influences of Mahometan 
colonists in Africa. But before he can venture to recommend, 
in the interests of Africa, the propagation of the Prophet's creed, 
he must pause to consider the embryonic seeds of fatalism, in- 
tolerance, and immorality which that creed implicitly contains, 
The seeds, indeed, of fatalism and intolerance are necessarily to 
be found involved more or less in the principles of all possible 
forms of religious belief. When the soil is propitious those 
seeds bear their natural fruit, as is conspicuously manifested in 
certain modes of Christianity professed at this day in Great 
Britain; nor are the seeds and fruit of immorality likewise always 
away. Some forms of belief, however, possess intrinsically, and 
have proved themselves to possess historically, a counter-principle 
of reaction by which the growth of all those pestilent seeds is 
arrested, and the claims of human individuality and liberty 
abundantly secured. Among these last forms of belief it will 
scarcely be pretended that the religion of Islam can hold its 
place. 

It is refreshing to remove out of the noxious and oppressive 
atmosphere at Nejed, blighting as it does ail the aspirations of 
the noblest manhood with a upas-shade of bigotry and despotism, 
into the healthier air of Shomer and ‘Oman: the former pre- 
senting the spectacle of a wisely-administered paternal govern- 
ment, the latter of an approximately constitutional or limited 
monarchy. 

The ruler of Shomer, Telal, forms one of the most interesting 
portraits that Mr. Palgrave brings before us. His father was 
established in the government by the Sultan of Nejed as a 
reward for important services rendered at a critical time. But 
Telal has a bad reputation at the court of Riad for orthodoxy, 
and is cousidered as little better than an unbeliever. In return 
tor which, ‘Telal keeps himself and his country as independent as 
he can of all connexion and intercourse with the neighbouring 
empire, at the same time doing his best to mislead and hoodwink 
the imperial spies. If he smokes it is in private, and by way of 
remedy, prescribed by the best physicians, for some occult disease. 
The commerce of Hayel is not his, but the work of private indi- 
viduals, with whom, much to his regret, he could not interfere. 
If he is obliged by business to absent himself from the mosque, 
he always takes care that his uncle, or some one of his family, 
shail be there to represent him. Mr. Palgrave tells us that 
among all rulers or governors, European or Asiatic, whose ac- 
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quaintance he had ever made, he knew few equal to Telal in the 
true art of government. 

When he came to the throne his first care was to adorn and 
civilize the capital. He built a long row of warehouses, the de- 
pendencies and property of a new palace commenced by his father 
and completed by himself. He further built a market-place, con- 
sisting of about eighty shops or magazines, destined for public com- 
merce and trade. Round the palace, and in many other parts of 
the town, he opened streets, dug wells, and laid out extensive 
gardens, besides strengthening the old fortifications all round and 
adding new ones. In order to carry out his views for enriching 
the country by the benefits of free and regular commerce, he so 
effectually stopped the plundering forays on the high roads that 
henceforth no Bedouin throughout the whole kingdom could dare 
to molest traveller or peasant. Merchants from Basrah, shop- 
keepers from Medinah and Yemen, he invited by liberal offers to 
come and establish themselves in the new market of Ha’yel. 
With some Tel&l made government contracts, equally lucrative 
to himself and to them ; to others he granted privileges and im- 
munities; to all, protection and countenance. He affected not 
to observe their religious discrepancies, and showed even special 
favour to the dissenters of the Shiya’a sect, fervently hated as 
they were by all good Wahhabees. He even did his best to 
persuade Jews aud Christians from the north to take up their 
abode in the capital, where he promised them entire security and 
free exercise of their religion. Once a day, oftentime, he gives 
public audience, hears patiently and decides in person the 
minutest causes with great good sense. To the Bedouin he 
makes up for the restraint he imposes and the tribute be levies 
by a profusion of hospitality not to be found elsewhere in 
Arabia. The townsmen and villagers love him for the solid ad- 
vantages of undisturbed peace at home, flourishing commerce, 
extended dominion, and military glory. With his numerous 
retainers he is almost over-indulgent, and readily pardons a mis- 
take or act of negligence ; falsehood alone he never forgives; and 
it is notorious that he who has once lied to 'Telal must give up 
all hopes of future favour. His reign has now lasted more than 
twenty years, and hitherto with unvaried prosperity. He has 
gone tar, we are told, to civilize the most barbarous third of the 
Arabian continent, aud has established law and security where 
they had been unknown for ages past. 

We have dwelt perhaps at somewhat disproportionate length 
on the lineaments of this remarkable man, partly because it is 
only by looking on them as a whole that their accurate truthful- 
ness is irresistibly brought home; and partly because the exist- 
ence of such a man, or even the possibility of such, is not the 
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least impressive and suggestive phenomenon described in the 
narrative before us. This one fact at once blows to the winds all 
arbitrary lines of demarcation drawn between the highly-civilized 
European and an Asiatic with like factitious advantages. Again, 
what has been attained in the case of one man may be hereafter 
attained in that of a whole race. And lastly, if the very reverse 
of this social prosperity, commercial enterprise, and manly de- 
velopment is witnessed throughout the adjoining province of 
Nejed, it may reasonably be attributed solely to the crushing 
incubus of intolerance, ignorance, and fanaticism. 

Passing over the mountain-range of Toweyk and reaching the 
south-eastern corner of the peninsula, we have another govern- 
ment which also deserves our warm sympathies and interest. 
The sultan of ‘Oman is indeed the sovereign of the province, but 
the chiefs scattered about have independent authority in their 
own neighbourhood in all matters except of life and death. The 
principles of the government are absolute toieration and non 
interference. We think the general advantages of such a prin- 
ciple stated rather too broadly by Mr. Palgrave, if he intends his 
animadversions on meddling governments ‘to apply to all govern- 
ments, however constituted, and to all states in whatever con- 
dition of social advancement. It is obvious that a government 
should be a centre of light and knowledge, a centre of co-operation, 
a centre of distributive administration. And where a government 
is amenable to effective popular control, and exposed on all hands 
to assiduous suspicion, but none the less secured against all spas- 
modic interferencefrom any quarter whatever, the powers entrusted 
to such a government can never become viciously intrusive or 
dangerously great. The case is, however, very ditferent with an 
Eastern government in the present day. There control from 
without is of the weakest, and interference in public concerns is 
pretty sure to be exerci ised in the wrong direction. 

The liberal principles of the (Omanee constitution have certainly 
resulted in great material prosperity. 

“With a territory containing in square miles scarce half the extent 
ruled by the Wahhabee, they have full twice as numerous a population 
and twenty times the revenue and wealth, And if their pages present 
fewer exploits of military prowess, fewer men killed before their time 
in the field of glory, and less brilliant or bloody events than what 
signalize the history of power concentrated in one individual hand, 
they can offer in requital centuries of quict, well-doing, thriving towns, 
a thickly-peopled land, princes loved by their subjects, and subjects 
rendered prosperous by their princes.” 

Lastly, we have to complete our survey of the facts brought to 
our notice by Mr. Palgrave by avery brief consideration of “those 
which fall under the head of (4) social phenomena. Among 
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these the condition of the negro slaves imported from Africa into 
‘Oman is not the least important. More than a thousand negroes, 
men, women and children, are imported into Oman every year. 
Most of these sooner or later obtain their liberty, and thus a new 
element is added to and freely mixed up with the original or 
white population. Mr. Palgrave, however, tells us that a negro 
seldom adapts himself to any position in society except the lowest 
and the least intellectual. Hence the emancipated blacks remain 
mostly servants, water-carriers, gardeners, ploughmen, common 
sailors, divers, and the like ; they are only superior to the Arabs 
in superstition and immorality. Fetichists on their own soil, 
negroes remain so no less on Arab soil ; and with Fetichism they 
bring all its Libyan accompaniments of juggling, magic, spells, 
poisoning, and the like, till these discreditable practices have 
passed to a certain extent into the white society. 

In one passage of his work Mr. Palgrave traces an interesting 
resemblance between the Arab and English character. He finds 
in each the same depth, seriousness, energy, cautiousness, and 
friendliness. He also thinks that there is the same amount of 
actual work accomplished by the eastern as by the western 
labourer, though the latter has an instinctive notion and acquired 
habits of combination and co-operation which multiply the result 
of the work done a hundred-fold. The Arabs are “reverential” 
but not naturally a “religious” people, whereas the English are 
“religious” but by no means “ reverential.” 

Arab nationality has been from the earliest times based on the 
division of families and clans. These clans or tribes were soon 
by the nature of the land itself divided into two branches of 
unequal size and importance: the greater section remained as 
townsmen or peasants in the districts best susceptible of culture 
and permanent occupation, where they still kept up much of 
their original clannish denominations and forms, though often 
blended and even at times obliterated by the fusion inseparable 
from civil and social organization, The other and lesser portion 
devoted themselves to a pastoral life, for which the desert, that 
is, about a third in extent of the Arabian peninsula, affords ample 
scope. 

There are many other significant features of the narrative 
before us which nothing but lack of space could induce us to pass 
unnoticed. It would have been a grateful task to record the 
manly and triumphant resistance opposed by Mr. Palgrave to 
Abd-Allah, the heir-apparent of the monarch of Nejed, when, 
with threats of present death, the prince in vain strained every 
nerve to extort from the travelling doctor some strychnia where- 
with to poison his enemies. We should like to have visited and 
described accurately one at least of the great Arab cities, Hayel, 
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or Riad, or Bereydah, or Hofhoof, or Sharjah, or Mascat. Well 
worthy too of special notice are the interesting characters of Abd- 
el-Mahsir, Aboo-eysa, and the Shirazee ambassador. Gladly too 
would we linger over the siege of Oneyzah just on the point of 
becoming absorbed into the Wahhabee empire, and pertinaciously 
upholding its independence to the last. The story of the ship- 
wreck in the sea of "Oman, indeed, we could in no case touch, 
for its sublime and pathetic interest would hardly survive the 
harsh process of abbreviation; it must be read in the original, 
with all the breathless anxiety and respectful homage to the 
personal qualities of Mr. Palgrave it will not fail to carry with it, 

In tine, Mr. Palgrave has successfully accomplished the task he 
undertook, and established the position for which he has con- 
tended: he has stirred up a fresh interest in the inhabitants of 
the Arabian peninsula, which, founded as it now at last is, upon 
accurate knowledge, and stimulated by those sympathies, religious, 
political, and social, which touch all men at some points and 
some men at all, will not readily be let die. He has brought 
before our too sluggish imaginations, with all the grave authority 
of one who hazarded his life to see what he wished to see and 
saw it, the life of a people gifted with the noblest capacities, 
teeming with lordly aspirations, not destitute of the best physical 
advantayes, and yet apparently doomed to dweil alone, and not 
to be reckoned among the nations. It is a solemn and only too 
eloquent picture, which will sink deep into the hearts of English- 
meu as they complacently look round on their own ocean waves 
bearing to their ports the ships of all nations, aud then turn 
away to meditate gloomily on those trackless deserts which shut 
off so mighty a people from the ken and help of their kind. 
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Art. V.—Tune Hoty Roman Empire. 


The Holy Roman Empire. By James Bryce, B.A. London 
and Cambridge: Macmillan & Co. Oxford: T. & G. 
Shrimpton. 

7" E university to which Mr. Bryce belongs might, we think, 
learn a useful lesson from his essay. Repeated efforts have 

of late been made to alter a system of education, the deficiencies 

of which become more glaring every day. No sweeping changes 
indeed are possible in that ancestral stronghold of privileged in- 
dolence. To many men it would seem profane to raise an out- 
cry against abuses that are as hallowed in their eyes as the 
crumbling grey stones of their old college walls. Crowds of candi- 
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dates will continue to purchase the most paltry apology for an 
education at the most exorbitant cost. Degrees will continue to 
be devices by which ignorance is for a heavy bribe decently 
veneered, Fellowships will continue to be the premium on life- 
long laziness. But that without any violent assault upon vene- 
rable abuses a great improvement is possible, this essay clearly 
demonstrates, Here is a work that bears the stamp of genuine 
merit. Here, upon a vast dust-heap of dross, lies one piece, at 
least, of good solid gold. Now, were one or more fellowships 
each year (two or three annual hundreds, that is, out of a huge 
and idle income) held out as a reward for essays written on a 
similar plan, the university would before long acquire a series of 
really valuable treatises, and utilize instead of lose for ever or 
paralyse for ever, as under its present system, the energies of its 
younger en. How many a man not by taste or nature idle ends 
his university career mortified aud unsuccessful, simply because 
he could not bend his mind tostudies which he loathed! Hun- 
dreds who would have toiled like slaves at the study of their 
choice, had the prospect of a substantial reward for preficiency 
in that study solely been held out as an inducement to them, 
have recoiled in dismay from what appeared to them rightly or 
wrougly as a dismal jumble of history, theology, philosophy, and 
scholarship. ‘To some it appears a hopeless task to master with 
the indispensable minuteness the dreary wisdom of the Ethics, 
the alternately crabbed, alternately pretty inanities of the 
Republic. ‘To others the niceties of scholarship seem either not 
worth mastering, or beyond their capacity to master. And so 
they fritter away their time, and somehow or other subside into 
society, cursing, it may be, their own want of resolution, but at 
the same time execrating their university and its proffered edu- 
cation. Surely it would be worth the while of the university out 
of its abundance to toss a crumb or two to such starvelings. 
Already there exists at Oxford a precedent for another and a 
better system, Already a few out of the crowd of students can 
look forward with hope to a reward for special excellence. If 
fellowships for natural science solely already exist, why should 
not historical fellowships be created, and the test be something 
already realized by the university, something tangible and 
valuable, something it might point to as some return for its money, 
it it never obtained from its elected fellow another line or syllable 
worth preservation. In nine cases out of ten the fellowship 
would not be, as now, a snare to lifelong inaction, but a stimulus 
to future eftort. Instead of an examination which is simply a 
nauseous means to an end, we would substitute an examination 
the work of which would itself be a labour of love. Mr. Bryce, 
we are sure, would bear witness how love of his work grew vn 
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him as it progressed ; and his preface shows how, after the prize 
was won, he returned to his work with fresh ardour, instead of 
flinging it aside with the triumphant consciousness that he never 
need handle it again. 

But it may be objected that the calibre of Mr. Bryce’s essay 
is beyond the reach of other men of his age and standing at the 
university ; and it is certainly highly improbable that an equally 
good essay would be produced every year; but under the in- 
fluence of a greater stimulus, the average calibre of university 
essays would be infinitely improved. No brilliantly original 
theory, it should be remembered, is necessary. Even in this 
exceptionably able essay of Mr. Bryce the theory which he 
works out is contained in a few pages of Mr. Maine’s treatise on 
Ancient Law. But with that theory to guide him, Mr. Bryce 
has with admirable industry gathered together each fact which 
bore on his subject, and told a story which is not stale, in 
language which is not stilted. From the polemic of Boeclerus 
to the sarcasm of Voltaire, all the lore of his subject has been 
carefully collated and is absolutely at his command. He intro- 
duces the right comments in the right place, and has, in short, 
produced a compendious treatise which may hold its own with 
far more pretentious works supposed to be essential to an 
educated man’s library. That it 1s compendious is of itself a 
strong recommendation. Mr. Bryce, it is true, alludes with some 
regret to the inexhaustibility of his subject as contrasted with 
the limited space at his disposal. We congratulate him on 
having not launched into inexhaustibility. The reigning fashion 
of writing history not by the page or the book, but by the ream 
and the dozen voluines, is both ludicrous and alarming. Though 
half involuntarily, Mr. Bryce has shown wisdom in compressing 
his narrative, and we are sure the time is close at hand when 
more than one six or twelve-volume history will be read only in 
an abridged form corresponding much more nearly with the size 
of his treatise than with their present dimensions. A series 
of such treatises we should consider both possible and pro- 
fitable: possible, because were the standard raised competition 
would be increased ; and profitable, because in the wide waste 
of historical literature such miniature histories would occupy a 
distinct position and acquire a peculiar value of their own. 

Mr. Bryce was, we think, very fortunate in his subject. As 
we glance over his synopsis of contents, a vast historical vista 
opens to our view. If traced from its first origin to its final 
extinction, the Holy Roman Empire stretches over a compass of 
well nigh two thousand years. Its foundations were laid by the 
greatest constructive genius the world has ever seen. It was 
finally destroyed by one who to his contemporaries seemed the 
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very archangel of destruction. Yet his contemporaries are our 
contemporaries, while the contemporaries of its creator were the 
companions of Cicero, of Sulla, of Marius, and of the Gracchi. 
Inquire into its extinction, and you meet the great name of 
Napoleon. Inquire into its origin, “and you meet the yet greater 
name of Caius Julius Cwsar. The epitaph that Caesar uttered 
over the aristocratic government of Rome might have been, 
with equal truth, pronounced by Napoleon over the empire 
erected on the ruins of that government*by Ceesar : “——nihil 
esse rempublicam, appellationem modo sine corpore ac specie.” 
—(SUETON.) 

How the Holy Roman Empire rose out of the old Roman 
Empire may very shortly be described. In the fourth and fifth 
centuries all the bulwarks of civilization built up by imperialism 
went down before the reiterated shocks of barbaric conquest, 
like ripe sheaves before the reaper’s sickle. The world that had 
slumbered so long under the shadow of one great name woke 
up suddenly to the commencement of an era of confusion. 
Another chapter in the history of human progress was closed. 
Never again were men to gaze on the spectacle of one town the 
mistress of all nations, of countless myriads the slaves ofa slavish 
senate, of a world prostrate before a single throne. The last 
aud greatest experiment in government had failed. Where it 
should have been most effective, its failure was most conspt- 
cuous. The middle classes, the real props of its power, had been 
extinguished by taxation. The sturdy plebeians of the old 
Republic had degenerated into spiritless lazzaroni; its iron- 
hearted senators had sunk into a herd of sensual idlers; and 
the emperor was too often but a military puppet. Sapped to 
its foundation by internal weakness, the majestic fabric of im- 
perialism tottered to its fall. Then, as each wild wave of bar- 
barism swept over the wreck of order, the world fell into a chaos 
and anarchy which was the more frightful and the more sharply 
defined from the marked unity of the government by which it 
had been preceded. But amid the disruption of society, the 
memory of the blessings diffused by that ancient and venerable 
system was still vivid in men’s minds. It was no mean legacy 
to leave, this grand tradition of the happiness of order which 
nothing could obliterate. It lived as a traditicn among the 

sous of these who had enjoyed it, and it was embodied with un- 
dying force in that code which was to be the basis of almost all 
modern law, And while it enthralled men mentally by laws to 
which they could suggest no improveme nt, materially, it might 
be said to be graven upon the earth in che aracters to be effaced 
only by time. As Alaric and Attila marched on Rome, the very 
stones of the roads upon which they trod must have cried aloud 
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to them of the contrast between their victim’s humane munifi- 
cence and their own desolating career. And a strong sentiment 
of veneration is in fact traceable in each great chieftain who in 
turn aspired to be master or conqueror of the West, in Alaric, in 
Attila, in Ataulph, in Odoacer, in Theodoric, in Clovis, and finally, 
and to some purpose, in Charlemagne. 

In spite of Mr. Bryce’s arguments to the contrary, we are in- 
clined to regard Charlemagne, not Otho, as the real founder of 
the Holy Roman Empire. To any one who thoroughly compre- 
hends the essentially heterogeneous elements and composite 
character of that institution, it may seem of infinitesimal im- 
portance to tack to any individual’s name the title of First 
Founder. But if we must burn our ened let it at least be 
at the shrine of the genuine Ozd¢ Harpmoc. We shall find as we 
proceed, that a misapprehension on this elementary point in- 
volves othe: and important conclusions which, as we think, are 
untenable. We may identify it either by its title or by certain 
select characteristics. In accordance with the former theory, we 
may conceive the Holy Roman Empire as having come into 
existence, when the full title was first adopted. In accordance 
with the latter, we must ascend the empire's annals till we come 
in contact with the characteristics required. As Mr. Bryce him- 
self shows, Otho was not author of the title. He has not been 
able to discover, nor have we, any extant instance of the title 
written in full before the year 1156. It remains, therefore, to 
inquire what the characteristics of the empire were, and whether 
they were not as clearly represented by Charlemagne as by 
Otho. 

In describing the empire under Ohto, Mr. Bryce, of course, 
treats of it as inseparably connected with the papacy. It is in 
his estimate of that connexion that we think he has been led 
astray. In his elaborate description of the mutual interdepend- 
ence of tle two powers, he seems to us to have confused that 
which many good men wished them to be, with what they 
actually were. The “perfect harmony,” the ‘ ‘sublime accord,’ 
the “complete union” on which he dilates, we regard as a mystic 
vision which never dazzled the fancy oi any one of the great 
emperors or popes. Mr. Bryce himself admits that 1t was 
realized only at few points in their history. We should like some 
proof of its ever having been realized for a single instant, or of its 
ever having formed even the daydream of any representative-in- 
chief of either interest. For that it was the dream of speculative 
politicians devising an ideal government, and scandalized by the 
sight of eternal discord, we do not pretend to deny. While Mr. 
Bryce is urging most strongly his theory of coequality, the inve- 
terate dualism of the two systems in spite of himself crops out. 
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From such quotations as “Potestas scularis subordinatur 
spirituali sicut corpus anime,” he gathers that so closely were 
they knit together, that not in thought even could they be 
divided. What we gather from them is, that such dicta are the 
dicta of mere theorists or papal partisans, In Frederic Barba- 
rossa’s mouth, or at all events in his heart, the maxim would 
have been exactly reversed—Potestas spiritualis subordinatur 
seculari sicut corpus anime. When Mr. Bryce says, “ The com- 
plete accord” * * * * “was finally supplanted by another view 
of their relations, which professing to be a development of a 
principle recognised as fundamental, the superior importance of 
the religious life, foynd increasing favour in the eyes of fervent 
churchmen,” he seems to us to be engaged in the curious task of 
assigning reasons for the severance of ties which never existed. 
Yet it is from the existence of those fancied ties that Mr. Bryce 
dates and deduces the commencement of the Holy Roman 
Empire, making their and its existence contemporancous with 
and created by Otho the Great. He was bound to give some 
proofs of the existence of the relation. What he does prove 
is, that there existed in men’s minds a strong yearning after 
such a relation. We may perhaps best illustrate the point at 
issue between Mr. Bryce and ourselves by a metaphor. We 
see two brothers sprung from the same father, each claiming 
the parental estate, the one on the principle of primogeniture, 
the other by virtue of a supernatural dispensation. Mr. Bryce 
sees twins, with an identical and indissoluble claim to the 
parental estate. An outsider would probably have harmonized 
the claims of Esau and Jacob ina twinkling. But the true 
view of their relations must, we take it, be derived from the 
reciprocal sentiments of Esau and Jacob themselves. Esau 
thought himself in the right and Jacob in the wrong, himself 
superior, Jacob inferior, Jacob tho ught just the opposite, Now 
each emperor was, in more points of similarity than one, the 
Esau of the Middle Ages. Each pope was the Jacob of 
the Middle Ages. The disputed inheritance was, we think, 
on all ordinary mundane principles of justice, the birth-right 
of the Charles’, the Othos, the Frederics. But there, as 
in Jacob's case, the prize was awarded to superior craft. The 
theory of both sides was the same. But they never con- 
sented to ‘share the theory, to make, as it were, a joint- 
stock concern of the advantages to be derived from it.” Mr. 
Bryce will have it, that in Otho’s reign, they twain became 
one flesh, and that then was born the Holy “Roman Empire. 
Theoretically at all events, pope and emperor were, according 
to him, from that time, copartners and allies. W e contend 
that then, as ever, they were rivals and monopolists to the back- 
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bone. Their power, identical though it really was in origin and 
aim, rested in theory on perfectly different bases. Their advo- 
cates appealed to totally distinct warrants for their authority. 
The credentials they produced in support of their antagonistic 
claims were alike only in far-fetched extravagance. They dated 
from different epochs and were grafted upon alien creeds, 
Where Mr. Bryce sees only evidence of unity, we can see 
nothing but repulsion. In the famous simile of the sun and 
moon, the pope, we imagine, had only in view the superiority of 
the one luminary over the other. That the two institutions had 
one fundamental point in common was a fact which he could 
not ignore, riis object was to show that his was the cause of 
justice, and that it was his rival who was the usurper. This 
too was the object of the emperors, one and all. They had de- 
rived their authority from the pagan Cyesars, who had absorbe:l 
the pontificate as they had absorbed all the other engines of 
government. In their turn, the emperors imagined themselves 
devolving the Christian pontificate upon others, the truth being 
of course, that religious supremacy had long ago slipped out of 
the imperial grasp. Did Mr. Bryce’s distinction between the 
Holy Empire and the Western Empire of Charlemagne hold 
good, we should expect to find a deference shown to papal 
authority by the Othos, in contradistinction to the haughty 
assumption of absolute authority by Charles. On the contrary, 
no emperors ever vindicated more despotically the right of de- 
position and election than they. Again, on Mr. Bryce’s sup- 
position, how are we to account for the fact, that Frederic Bar- 
barossa was the first emperor who used the title in full? How 
could he, the incarnate essence of imperialism, loyal to the 
very letter of the old imperial traditions, have voluntarily 
assumed a title which, even on Mr. Bryce’s showing, carried with 
it a certain confession of inferiority? If he assumed it, it was, 
we may be sure, a title of which he was proud, not the brand of 
his humiliation before a dependent who had grown up under the 
shadow of the throne of his ancestors. 

With this premise, therefore, that though an intimate con- 
nexion always existed between the empire and the papacy, yet 
that this connexion never took the shape of co-equality, we can 
see no difference whatever between the empire of Otho and the 
empire of Charles, except such as would naturally result from 
the lapse of time. Differences there were of detail, but not of 
principle. In all essentials the two empires were identical, 
Charlemagne being every whit as much the founder of the 
empire of Otho, as Napoleon the First was of the empire of 
Napoleon the Third. Nay, rather, his title is infinitely superior 
to that of Napoleon. 
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But it may be asked, how then is the line to be drawn 
between the old Roman Empire and the Holy Roman Empire ? 
Is the name utterly without significance, or if it has significance, 
what is it? Whencedid it come? Our answer shall be as con- 
cise and clear as we can make it. Three properties the new 
empire had in common with the old empire. It was the bul- 
wark against barbarism. It was supreme over all other govern- 
ments. It was cosmopolitan, not national. One property it had 
peculiar to itself, to which it owed its special nature, and, as we 
think, its special name. The religious side of its supremacy was 
brought out into strong and novel prominence. In the old 
empire the religious element was completely dwarfed and over- 
shadowed by the political element. The emperors had grasped 
the symbols of religion as they had all the other insignia of 
authority, but its ancient virtue had departed from the pontificate. 
The salt of religion had lost its savour in a society which tole- 
rated all creeds and believed in none. In Charlemagne’s time 
the face of the world had changed. In the room of an all- 
tolerant, passive, undemonstrative paganism, had sprung up a per- 
secuting, proselytizing church, which had already more than 
once summoned the whole world to conform to its dictates. If 
the chief bishops of this church were permitted to pursue a 
separate path, they would plainly soon acquire a separate and 
independent dominion, and the eagle-eye of Charlemagne 
descried the gigantic obstacle it might prove to his autocratic 
pretensions, The Iconoclastjc schism had produced two churches. 
There were now also two empires. It was only natural that he 
should have seized on the idea of merging the empire and 
church of the West, so as to present a bold front to the empire 
and church of the Fast. He determined to convert the possible 
rival into a serviceable dependent. He too would have his 
patriarch, the pale reflection of his own omnipotence, bound by 
gratitude to use the spells of superstition only to inculcate 
obedience to his will. While reserving to himself an absolute 
supremacy in all matters ecclesiastical, while dictating theological 
tenets with the infallibility of one who was “manifest lord 
of the whole mind of the West,” while sternly checking all 
sacerdotal encroachments, prohibiting, for instance, all eccle- 
siastics from accompanying his expeditions, in order to show that 
he was himself missionary as well as warrior, priest as well as 
king, he yet made use of the church as the old kings of Rome 
had made use of the pontiffs, as the old kings of Israel had made 
use of the prophets, and deigned to accept their blessing as the 
sign and seal set by heaven on his august office. 

He miscalculated the strength and character of the institu- 
tion he was attempting to bind to his own interests. The 
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weakest place in his magnificent scheme of policy lay here. 
Medieval Christendom was not the scene whereon pope and 
emperor might re-enact the 7éle of Samuel and Saul. “ Aut 
Cesar aut nullus” was to be the motto of the modern prince of the 
people, no more than of the modern exponent of the decrees of 
God. But though implacable rivalry was inevitable between 
the two systems, the plan so far succeeded that the stamp of 
sanctity was set upon the empire for ever, and if Charlemagne 
could not obtain for his successors the monopoly and sole move- 
ment of this new and potent lever Religion, he at least secured 
for them as much as might be of its invincible strength. And 
thus it was, and then it was, that the Roman Empire became the 
Holy Roman Empire. Carolus serenissimus Augustus a Deo 
coronatus magnus Pacificus Imperator Romanum gubernans 
Imperium—this was the proud style in which he asserted to be 
centred in himself one and indivisible supremacy over the whole 
political heritage of the past, as well as over the whole intel- 
lectual kingdom that the new religion seemed to be unfolding in 
the future. Nor was the validity of his assumptions impugned 
by his successors. It was not on his grandfather's fame that 
Otho the Third relied as a warrant for his all too magnificent 
pretensions, It was by solemnly entering the tomb of Charle- 
magne that he sought to wipe away the stain of a broken suc- 
cession by direct contact with one in whom alone the original 
right to universal sovereignty was vested, and from whom alone 
it could be legitimately derived. 

We need not discuss here why it was that the empire fell into 
apparent dissolution at Charlemagne’s death. That its dissolu- 
tion was only apparent is the important point. Just as the old 
empire remained for centuries “suspended but not extinct” till 
the time of Charlemagne, so his empire remained in abeyance 
ull the time of Otho. In either case it was a time “of tran- 
sition, of fluctuation, and uncertainty, in which the office pass- 
ing from one dynasty and country to another had not time 
to acquire a settled character and claims, and was without the 
power that would have enabled it to support them.” In either 
case, too, the principle, the form, the idea proved undying. 
Whether the title Holy Roman Empire was in use in Charle- 
magne’s epoch we cannot determine. Nor do we think the 
question of material importance. What is material is the in- 
disputable fact that the idea of “sacredness” was attached to 
the empire in the popular mind. Possibly in name, positively 
in popular estimation and in fact, the Roman Empire was turned 
into the Holy Roman Empire by Charlemagne. 

And never, with perhaps ove exception, had so splendid a 
scheme floated before the vision of a statesman as that on which 
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the eye of Charlemagne was fixed. In his view the emperor 
was to combine in himself the justice and dignity of one far 
above all common temptations. He was to govern as the living 
impersonation of law and order, and as the elect of God. Under 
him German independence and Roman organization were to 
coalesce. His subjects were to make themselves heard in the 
Diet, but the emperor was to be at its head—a prince of a 
senate which should not consist of slaves. In his own person he 
was to unite the functions of statesman, general, and judge. 
His importance was to be derived not from territorial magnifi- 
cence merely, but from the universal consent of subordinate 
rulers to admit him supreme bya right differing from their own. 
Internally he was to be the arbiter of Europe in matters spiritual 
and temporal. Externally he was to be the bulwark against all 
future barbaric invasion. In the one character the last seal 
would he set to his splendour by the coronation at Rome. In 
the other, the emperor was to fix his central residence on the 
outskirts of civilization, amid the new memorials of the second 
empire's magnificence at Aix-la-Chapelle. Laws that would 
reconcile liberty with wholesome control would arise from 
custom. Governments would derive authority from time. Society 
undisturbed by fresh seeds of anarchy would gradually pass 
from a chaotic state into one of security and order beneath his 
paternal supervision. The reconstitution of disorganized Europe, 
the re-establishment of one government over jarring systems and 
alien races and conflicting creeds, the restoration of the golden 
age of the best of the Czesars, this was the hope, this the life- 
long labour of the first of the new line of emperors, the true 
hero of the Middle Ages. 

It was only partially that this grand ideal was realized. The 
anarchical tendencies of nascent feudalism were too strong, the 
immediate successors of Charlemagne were too feeble, to admit 
of its full accomplishment. Above all, the papacy, with a par- 
donable treason, turned on its benefactor, usurped his functions, 
and attacked bis system with such blind and relentless hatred, 
that it unconsciously cut away the ground from beneath its own 
feet as it undermined the authority of its rival. Before, how- 
ever, we take up the history of that great struggle, we must 
glance at the influence of feudalism upon the imperial system. 

Passing over a century we find that the feudal spirit, on which 
it had been part of Charlemagne’s scheme to put bit and bridle, 
had triumphed over every effort to control its progress. Not 
even a succession of Charlemagnes could perhaps have checked 
the progress of disintegration. At all events, it was not for 
Louis the Gentle, Louis the Stammerer, Charles the Bald, and 
Charles the Fat, to bear the burden which might have broken 
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down the energies even of Charles the Great. To stem the 
torrent of barbarism on the Eastern frontier was the only 
portion of the imperial duty that any ordinarily able emperor 
could hope successfully to perform. So that less than a hundred 
years after its creator’s death, the imperial government had 
diverged into a course very different from that which he had 
mapped out for it. Imperialism, or society converging to one 
centre, was Charlemagne’s dream. Feudalism, or society in 
dissolution, was the fact of the age. What was this feudalism ? 
Whence arose this seemingly irrepressible antagonism to unity 
in Europe? It sprang from two sources, and its germs existed, 
as the germs of all that was important in the new empire existed, 
in the old empire of Rome. In the decay of central authority, 
the inhabitants of the outlying provinces had been taught the 
bitter necessity of self-defence. Each proprietor of the soil was 
forced to assert his right to it by being ever ready to stake his 
life on its possession. So long as he succeeded he was an 
irresponsible autocrat. But the strongest hand was the strongest 
title, and he was surest who was girt by the firmest and faith- 
fullest circle of dependents and friends. This state of things 
was, of course, only intensified by the irruptions of the bar- 
barians. Grappling as it were at each other's throats, jostling 
one another in a rival race, in turn conquerors and conquered, 
they presented all the elements of disorganization, none of 
unity. Each horde was in the end inevitably forced into a 
posture of self-defence. But the old wild spirit of independence 
still animated them, and they were less amenable to the feeling 
of fealty which always binds the clansman to his chief. Nor was 
any other sentiment yet arisen to take its place. Loyalty with 
them meant attachment to a bold general. Patriotism with 
them meant the determination to keep with the sword what the 
sword had won. To weld such discordant materials into unity 
it Was necessary that a man should possess either the genius of a 
Charlemagne, or the semi-religious, semi-heroic character which 
had compensated for the absence of it in chieftains like Clovis. 
Ouly slowly and by degrees did royalty take the place of chief- 
tainship, did the unity of the country take the place of the unity 
of the clan. The parent of this feudal royalty was imperialism, 
which, failing to crush out feudalism, put itself at its head, thus 
becoming the link between the barbaric and the modern systems 
of government. Emperor after emperor accepted his fate after a 
resistance proportiouate to his ability. All other sovereigns 
were to him but Reges Provinciales; and he was but Primus 
‘nter Pares among his own vassals. 

By thus taking as it were the hue of feudalism, the emperor 
both lost and gained. He gained, because amid the mutual 
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Jealousy of his vassals some material aid was always at the com- 
mand of the crown. They, too, were made participators in the 
grandeur of his position, something ¢ of a reflected glory singling 
them out as above the vassals of other soverei igns, just as their 
king was lord of all other kings. But his plans were always 
liable to be thwarted by some powerful noble. He was always 
opposed by a discontented minority. The first act of his reign 
was always the chastisement of some mortified rival or refractory 
vassal, Above all, there were not only open foes but traitors in 
his own camp. The nobles might individually and at different 
times be his rivals, but the clerical nobility were leagued together 
in the interest of his one great rival, the pope. Most gallantly 
did the emperors make hee ad against such formidable opponents ; 
too gallantly, in fact, for the good of Germany. They tried to 
be at once emperors and kings, not seeing that the functions of 
the two were utterly disparate. ‘Till the old disunion of society 
ended in Europe, they were not on tle whole unsuccessful. But as 
society settled itself under royalty in France and England, aud 
under the moral influence of the popes of Rome, the need of 
imperialism proportionately diminished. As feudal sovereigns 
the emperors were by far the most powerful monarchs in Europe. 
But as feudal royalty was supplanted by independent royalty in 
other countries, the power of the emperor, which in its very 
essence was to a great extent nominal, became dwarfed by the 
power of the king. Thus it was that while in France the central 
power steadily progressed towards despotism and in Englaud to- 
wards coustitutioual monarchy, in Germany—the very hotbed of 
feudalism—it grew weaker and weaker, till the emperor remained 
little more than the chief of a federation, with a title less 
honoured at home than abroad. Ji must be admitted that the 
temptations which seduced the emperors to adhere to the grand 
policy of a Charlemagne in preference to the safe but narrower 
path of a Philip Augustus, were very strong. Their pride sum- 
moned them to a splendid rivalry. Their shame forbade them 
tamely to surrender the glories of a triple crown, They would 
not abandon one iota of their ancient pretensions, even though 
they had to pit themselves against the tremendous power of tue 
papacy, and fight the fight out upon a foreign soil. Nor was 
their ambition entirely unwarranted by their resources. Frederic 
the First, as he girded himself up for the struggle, had at his 
command means which might well make him confident of victory 
without his being foolhardy, and which, at all events, were far 
too substantial to admit of his shrinking from what in his eyes 
was only his duty. There was still a prestige about his oftice 
which overawed his vassal dukes and kings. “It is always ill 
fighting against the emperor,’ was the language of one of them 
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when pressed to rebel, and doubtless he expressed the general 
sentiment. The ban of the empire was as solemn a measure 
and as rigidly enforced as ever. The duke who had trenched 
closest on an equality with the emperor—Henry the Lion—was 
utterly ruined and put to shame when Barbarossa was at last 
provoked out of his forbearance. In default of an overwhelming 
superiority on the part of the crown, there was no stronger sup- 
port for it than the feuds of the nobility. Collectively they 
could keep the imperial power in check, but there was less scope 
for united opposition to one of themselves, unless they were 
under the imperial leadership. Besides this spontaneous obe- 
dience of their subjects, the emperors were as a rule more than a 
match for any one of them singly. Lombardy was still their 
regnum proprium. They were still in possession of many do- 
mains over the whole extent of their empire. Their immediate 
vassals were still numerous. The gratitude of the free towns of 
Germany would supply them with men and mouey in lieu of 
imperial charters. Their purse was filled by tribute from the 
half-eonquered Slavonic tribes on the north-east, and by various 
tolls and taxes in the empire. If their feudal army grew weary 
of a campaign, they were generally rich enough to bribe it to 
prolong its service, or to supply its place by mercenaries. They 
could allure adventurers by their right to create titles. They 
could sunmon the Diet at pleasure, and whether or not they 
could act without its consent in important measures, such as the 
declaration of war or the filling up of fiefs, they could at all 
events largely influence its decision. Proud of such strength, 
confident in their own ability, the Suabian monarchs, while 
strugeling to make their power in Germany despotic, refused 
to adopt the only policy by which they could have succeeded 
—that of rigid non-intervention in the affairs of Italy. But 
such a policy they would have regarded as treason to their 
name. 

There had always been in Italy some influence adverse to 
the emperors which had taxed their energies to the utmost. 
The Uthos, besides their struggles in the South, where one had 
been defeated by the Saracens, and another had died, had been 
bearded by the single state ot Rome, which was still tenacious of 
its departed glory, and aspired to give Italy a king. As the 
pretensions of the city receded into the background of the pre- 
tensions of the papacy, the Lombard states caught up the mantle 
of rebellion. While the popes were striving against the Fran- 
conian Henrys, they either sided with the emperor, or, taking 
advantage of the revolt of his German vassals, defied his control. 
And thus unchecked, and almost without notice, they were 
rapidly advancing in power and wealth, And now as the 
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emperors marched down the Alps into Lombardy, they entered 
an atmosphere foreign and fatal to their nature. As the heads 
of Christendom, their pretensions jarred with those of the papacy. 
As the heads of Feudalism, their authority was set at nought by 
the mushroom republics. In Germany, the free towns, which 
had grown up and prospered under the shadow of the throne, 
were uniformly ranged on the imperial side. Their inhabitants 
dating as a body their origin to Henry the Fowler, and their 
civic freedom to the Emperors Henry the Fourth and Henry the 
Fifth, were well contented with a government from which they 
received nothing but favours. Their phlegmatic German tem- 
perament had not yet been roused to take any part in polities 
except when their own interest or that of their friends the 
emperors was threatened by their foes the feudal nobles. In 
Italy the case was different. Feudalism, dominant elsewhere, 
had there been outstripped by Democracy. None of the various 
conquerors of Italy had been left in undisturbed possession, and 
a feudal nobility had never had time to establish itself. On the 
other hand, the municipal system of Rome maintained all along 
a precarious existence. Strengthened by Charlemagne’s alliance 
with them against the Lombards, the towns continued to be the 
chief local centres of strength. Gradually they absorbed the 
remnants of their conquerors, and the barbaric spirit of indepen- 
dence, without losing in intensity, took a republican instead of a 
feudal shape. Hence the precocious development of democracy, 
with its fierce political partisanship, its intestine discord, and 
its defiant attitude towards the emperors. If the emperors 
could have allied themselves with the Italian towns against the 
popes, as they were allied with the German towns against the 
feudal nobles, they might have possibly triumphed over both. 
Courad the Third was actually invited by the Roman Republic 
to realize the dream of Otho, and with Rome as his capital, to 
put an end to the secular dominion of the papacy. And it was 
in the same spirit that the demagogue Rienzi and the poet 
Petrarch subsequently summoned Charles the Fourth to Rome. 
But the emperors shrank aghast at the thought of leaguing 
themselves with a spirit which was as much opposed to their 
own power as to the papacy; and the two rivals suspended for 
a time their hostility, in -order to crush the common enemy, 
Arnold of Brescia. But, this peri! surmounted, the unnatural com- 
pact was soon dissolved, and the emperors were left to struggle 
single-handed against three formidable foes—against feudal 
anarchy, papal jealousy, and democratic insubordination. There 
was indeed ne innate hatred to the emperors in the republics 
any more than there was any innate attachment tothem, In the 
days of Gregory the Seventh, the Lombard towns were hot par- 
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tisans of Henry the Fourth. And, a century and a-half later, 
swayed solely by their interest or individual antipathies, they 
constantly changed sides, sometimes calling themselves Ghi- 
belline, sometimes Guelph. Milan, the arch-conspirator against 
the imperial authority, sided with Otho the Fourth against the 
pope. By a less just, and a more selfish policy, Frederic Bar- 
barossa might perhaps have played off his temporal against his 
spiritual foes. But he was not the man to be content with that 
nominal authority which the republics did not dispute. His 
stern punishment of Milan for its cruel oppression of Lodi, 
ending as it did in the Lombard league and the battle of 
Legnano, struck a mortal blow at imperial power in Italy. 
Though himself nominally reconciled witi: Milan, he left a legacy 
of il-will to his grandsou Frederic IL., and the wars whieh ensued 
at once broke the power of the House of Suabia, aggrandized its 
adversaries the popes, and tretrievably widened the breach 
between Italy and Germany. 

Such then was the emperor's situation with regard to his 
vassals, and the free towns on both sides of the Alps. We may 
now consider in detail the causes and consequences of the great 
controversy with the papacy. 

Imperialism, sorely harassed though it might be by the 
republican spirit, found in Italy the focus of a still more bitter 
animosity. The republics were troublesome subjects; but the 
popes were dangerous rivals. The animosity between popes and 
emperors was made the more implacable by the conscious- 
ness of identity, to a great extent, of origin and aim, Both 
boasted of a high antiquity, the one pluming itself as the 
heir of the title, the other on its possession of the metropolis of 
the old Roman Empire. “For peace one must rule. Man- 
kind is most like God when under a monarchy. An universal 
monarchy is absolutely necessary for the welfare of the world.” 
Such was the language of the imperialist Dante. “ Yes,” retorted 
the Guelphs, “and the monarchy most like the monarchy of God 
is the monarchy of God’s vicegerent. As the sun is to the moon, 
so is the papacy to the empire. The empire is but the sword of 
the church.” Each, in short, with indefinite pretensions, aimed at 
infinite power, and each in its struggle to scale the summit of 
universal dominion, recognised the other as the lion lying in its 
path. To attain the same end they adopted different means, 
The popes relied chiefly on spiritual, the emperors on temporal 
weapous. If the one challenged veneration as the successor of 
St. Peter, the other pointed to a long line of predecessors, to one 
of whom St. Peter himself by his Master’s command had paid the 
tribute-money. If the one rewarded its adherents with fiefs and 
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rance that they were earning for themselves hereafter exemption 
from the pains of hell. If the one tried to bridle the Jawlessness 
of feudalism, to substitute legal decisions for appeals to the sword, 
the other appropriated the idea, clothed it with a more imposing 
name, and proclaimed “The truce of God.” If the one subdued 
the barbarians with the sword of the flesh, the other despatched 
its missionaries on the same errand girt with the sword of the 
spirit. Their rivalry in the West was repeated in the East. 
While the successors of Augustus intrigued for the incorporation 
of Constantinople with the second Roman Empire, it was the 
ruling passion with each successive pope that the healing of the 
schism between Greek and Latin Christianity should be identified 
with his name. If the emperor’s supremacy were anywhere un- 
questioned, it might have been supposed to be so in a war against 
his hereditary foes, the infidels. Yet the arm of the church 
stretched to the Holy City and thwarted him even when he was 
fighting for the Cross. And if he chafed at a treatment which 
degraded him to the rank of a mere papal lieutenant, he might 
find himself, as Frederic the Second did, while the captain of a 
crusade abroad, the proscribed object of one at home. To the 
pretensions of the emperors to a supremacy over all earthly 
kings, the popes replied by the still more arrogant assumption 
that the crowns of kings and emperors alike were theirs to give 
and theirs to take away. The emperors might arbitrate at the 
option of other potentates, but the popes excommunicated at 
their own option. The terrors of the imperial ban paled by 
those of the papal interdict. One gleam of hope shone on the 
imperial cause at the beginning of the twelfth century, but it 
was soon dispelled. The emperors, hailing the revival of juris- 
prudence as a counterpoise to sacerdotalism, thought by means 
of it to strike their adversary a fatal blow. But the other 
snatched his shield from the same armoury. The civilian was 
followed by the mouk, Irnerius of Bologna by Gratian of 
Bologna. The civil law might favour the emperor, but the key- 
note of the canon law was the autocracy of the pope. And 
thus at every point the pontifis met their competitor on his own 
ground, and there foiled him by a grander audacity or outbid 
him by a larger munificence. The prize they struggled for was 
in truth splendid enough to excuse the keenest rivalry. It was 
nothing less than the reorganization of society with the con- 
queror enthroned on its summit. Imperialism had had its day. 
‘The papacy was to supersede it. But already the progress of 
the latter was looked upon with suspicion, and when the Suabian 
emperors came into collision with it, they fought in the van of 
a line of kings and nobles who were part of the same army, 
though their forces came later into the field. 
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Tn the ninth century, the power of the papacy was wholly 
spiritnal. When an emperor marched on Rome to chastise the 
pontiff’s contumacy, he met with no show of resistance, but 
with a parade of sacred ceremonies and solemn anthems, until 
he shrank appalled from the sacrilege he had been about to 
commit. But in the eleventh and twelfth centuries, instead of 
its previously slow and cautious progress, it advanced with 
alarming strides. From the time of Gregory the Great to the 
time of Charlemagne, its efforts had been directed to the estab- 
lishment of its primacy and metropolitan jurisdiction over the 
whole church. But even after it had obtained high authority 
as the chief antagonist of Iconoclasm and Islamism, and as the 
protégée of Charlemagne, an authority which was indefinitely 
increased by the False Decretals, it found this no easy task. 
The French bishops of Louis Je Débonnaire retorted on the 
pope, who menaced them with his thunders if they persisted in 
their loyalty, by a counter-threat of excommunication —“ Si 
excommunicaturus venerit, excommunicatus abibit.” Already 
had one bold voice, that of Claudius of Turin, broached the here- 
tical doctrine that the apostolical power of St. Peter ceased with 
St. Peter. Nevertheless the papal pretensions became more and 
more overweening during the later Carlovingians, till they 
almost anticipated the daring aggressions made on the crown 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. During the tenth cen- 
tury, the pontiffs were men of worthless character personally ; 
their power was crippled by the progress of feudalism, and the 
Hungarian and Saxon invasions; and they found it their inte- 
rest to take shelter again under the wing of the empire. The 
Othos, if they did not pretend to dictate on theological tenets 
as Charlemagne had done, were, at all events, ecclesiastically as 
well as civilly supreme at Rome. From the time of Otho the 
Great, the nomination of the popes and confirmation of their 
election was the established imperial prerogative, and in the 
middle of the eleventh century three popes in succession were 
actually appointed by Henry the Third. Even Hildebrand re- 
fused to assume the tiara till Henry the Fourth had ratified the 
cardinals’ choice. But he soon threw aside the mask of mode- 
ration. The reformation of the church was followed by the 
successful excommunication of the emperor, and the disappear- 
ance of the imperial stamp from the Roman coinage, together 
with the abandonment of imperial interference in the papal 
election, marked the reversed position of the two parties. ‘Then 
came the era of the crusades, and along with it the immense 
aggrandizement of the clerg generally, and the papacy in par- 
ticular. The violence of Henry the Fifth only injured his own 
cause. French influence began to preponderate over German 
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influence at Rome. And finally, at the election of Lothaire, 
it is no longer the imperial sanction which is considered requi- 
site to the election of the pope, but the papal sanction to the 
election of the emperor. 

It does not require a minute analysis of the technical points 
in dispute between the Church on the one side and the Franco- 
nian and Suabian dynasties on the other, in order clearly to 
understand their general tenour. The Church is by this time 
clearly taking the offensive. The Crown stands on the defen- 
sive. And it is emphatically a struggle between the Church 
and the Crown, and not between individual popes and emperors. 
A Ghibelline cardinal is transformed into the most inflexible 
anti-imperialist, almost ere he is well seated in St. Peter's 
chair. A Guelph candidate for the throne has scarcely obtained 
it before he turns on his former patron and ally, the pope. 
The standing quarrel about investitures, and the disputed 
minutiz of etiquette, such as the holding of the stirrup and the 
kiss of peace, are only important as signs of the double policy 
which led first to the papal success, and subsequently to the 
papal downfall. As the champions of the independence of the 
clergy, the popes merited the gratitude of Europe. In an age 
when physical force was the only familiar deity, when the 
nobles were mere bandits, and when war was the normal state 
of society, we can only praise an institution which acted as a 
counterpoise to such anarchical tendencies, which afforded pro- 
tection te the oppressed of both sexes, and bound their oppressors 
in moral chains, which gave a strong stimulus to intellectual 
progress, and impartially raised men of the humblest origin to 
the proudest honours which it was able to bestow. The im- 
perial, regal, and republican systems had proved incapable of the 
same influence. The barons as yet defied the king, the republics 
preyed upon one another, and in vain did the unfortunate com- 
monalty implore the emperor to crush their hard taskmasters 
the nobles. The constant exercise of physical force made his 
moral influence too feeble. But now a new power had risen up. 
The spiritual supremacy of the papacy was both a wise and 
beneficent idea. Even as its pretensions became exorbitant, 
there was a noble element in them which attracted hosts of ad- 
herents. To depose kings if kings were tyrants, to force peace 
on a country if it were being ruined by civil war, to wring from 
the superstition of brutal nobles the means for the spread of 
learning, would have been actions admirable in themseives, if a 
superhuman purity could have been guaranteed in the agent. 
But the overbearing and headstrong conduct of otherwise 
estimable men like Gregory the Seventh, Innocent the Third, 
and Gregory the Ninth, proved such indispensable perfection to 
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be merely ideal. Those worldly spirits disdained a merely 
ethical dominion. Theirs was the dream of Charlemagne over 
again, only now it was the spiritual power in the ascendant, 
struggling to absorb the temporal power ; whereas with him it 
was the temporal power trying to absorb the spiritual. In its 
new réle, the papacy contracted in an aggravated form the vices 
which it was its avowed object to suppress. A rapacity worse than 
feudal, a tyranny and immorality worse than regal, a simony more 
shameless than the imperial simony, stained its representatives. 
It would not relinquish its professions of protecting the oppressed, 
but they excited only derision, as coming from an exorbitant 
and intolerant despotism. Its first encroachment had been on 
the hierarchy, and then it had the emperors as its allies. 
Triumphant over its own class, it turned its united and organized 
forces against the crown. Again it triumphed, but the very 
brilliance of its success woke up Europe to its true character. 
Intoxicated by its past achievements, it little dreamt that after 
coercing bishops, kings, and emperors, it would be baffled by 
the lay nobility, and that gradually even the foreign clergy 
would be alienated from its avaricious and oppressive sway. 
Even before it reached the acmé of its influence, there were 
ominous signs of future rebellion. The barons of England and 
the saintly King of France united in condemnation of Gregory’s 
implacability towards Frederic the Second. Its decay dates from 
the thirteenth century. The abandonment of the imperial city 
was followed by sixty years of schism. At the close of the 
fifteenth century, it had lost the regard of the people and its 
own self-respect. The disposal of it by councils robbed it of 
the charm of infallibility. Kings were learning to league with 
the laity against its delegates. Sedition was rife among its once 
fanatical champions, the mendicant friars. The gross immorality 
and cupidity of the friars themselves broke its moral prestige, 
and excited an universal scorn and detestation which found 
vent in the sarcasms or invective of a Valla, a Reuchlin, an 
Erasmus, and a Von Hutten. Lastly, intellectual activity pro- 
duced a recoil from its superstition, and the final blow was 
struck at its mental despotism by the Reformation. 

With the Reformation also ceases the importance of the 
Empire. Till then it represented, in common with its rival the 
Papacy, the ideas of the Past. In some degree they both anti 
cipated the ideas of the Future. In the pursuit of a similar 
end, they both fell into the same snare. The mistake of Charle- 
magne was the mistake of Innocent the Third and Gregory 
the Ninth. All of them discerned one requisite of society— 
moral unity. Charlemagne, misled by the specions systems of 
antiquity, thought that this unity could be obtained by vesting 
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temporal and religious supremacy in a single hand. But as the 
spiritual element was subordinate, the secular predominated in 
his scheme, his empire soon came into competition with other 
forms of government, with a proportionate declension from his 
ideal. The papal authority, on the contrary, as long as it con- 
fined itself within its special limits, was not vulgarized by enter- 
ing the lists as the rival of any other power of its own type. 
But as it grasped at temporal dominion, it lost this advantage, 
and, like the empire, failed in its object. Both tried to fill up 
a confessed void in society, but each by a cramped and narrow 
action. They tried to produce a moral effect by mechanical 
means. The world was to be regulated by the machinery of a 
despotism. The empire struggled against the anarchical ten- 
dencies of feudalism and barbarism, and was gradually replaced 
by the papacy in the same functions. As society passed into a 
new phase, both systems became inadequate to its new wauts. 
With the emancipation of the human mind by the Reformation, 
there came a period of intellectual anarchy, answering to the 
social anarchy of feudalism. Out of this anarchy rose, and is 
still rising, the only, it may be, possible form of unity, of which 
both the papacy and the empire were imperfect foreshadowings, 
the unity of public opinion. 

No greater error can be committed than to regard the Refor- 
mation as a purely religious movement. It was the epoch of 
universal revolution—revolution political, social, and intellectual, 
no less than religious. It is important as the principal outbreak 
of a cloud which had long been gathering—as the first shock of 
that recoil from centuries of stagnation, the full effects of which 
we ourselves have perhaps not yet witnessed. It is true that its 
immediate violence was chiefly felt by the papacy, but it was 
only because the papacy had dethroned the empire, and remained 
the centre of al] those hated associations in antipathy to which 
the very spirit of the Reformation was evoked. But in striking 
at the papacy it struck at the empire too. The former stag- 
gered beneath the mortal blow, but still possessed strength 
enough indefinitely to protract its fall. The latter, Which was 
crumbling already in natural decay, was at once annihilated. 
There had been many heralds of the approaching storm—many 
signs that the efficacy of that great idea of the centralization of 
all authority in one person, which had been omnipotent for so 
many centuries, was at last worn out; and bitterly though the 
emperors and pontiffs had hated one another, their sagacity 
always united them in persecution of the common foe. Barba- 
rossa and Adrian forgot their animosity for a while as they gazed 
on the fires which consumed Arnold of Brescia, at once an inno- 
yator in politics and a heretic in religion. Not heresy merely 
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or chiefly, but the unflinching anti-monarchical audacity of John 
Huss, induced Sigismund to play the traitor to his own honour. 
Wickliffe and the Commons, Luther and the peasants, were 
fighting against what appeared to them a beast with two heads. 
Luther, indeed, turned against the peasants, but his writings 
were their watchword, “II faut convenir,” saysa French historian, 
: aussi que les écrits de Luther y avaient contribué ; car comme 
ils étaient extrémement injurieux aux évéques et au clergé, et 
quils s’opposaient & la réformation, ils enflammaient la haine 
des peuples contre leurs souverains, ecclésiastiques et séculiers.” 
The fortunes of the two powers were as inseparable during the 
last two centuries before the Reformation as previously they had 
been irreconcileably hostile. “One cannot be attacked without 
attacking the other,” said Zwingle, the Swiss reformer. The 
language of Nicholas von Kus, an opponent of the papacy on 
different grounds, is very similar. It was impossible to improve 
the Church, he said, without reforming the Empire, since it was 
impossible to sever them even in thought. A®neas Silvius saga- 
ciously discerned the signs of the times. “The emperor stood 
in need of the pope, and the pope of the emperor. The chiefs 
must ally against the multitude.” That last sentence is most 
suggestive. We see no more two lordly antagonists brushing 
away disdainfully all minor questions in order to contend for the 
empire of the world. Pope and Pagan had already well nigh 
sunk into the imbecility of the cave by the highway. A feeble 
but desperate effort was made by them in common in 1466 to 
work once more on a threadbare sentiment. They proclaimed 
an universal tax for a new crusade and a public peace. The 
attempt betrays at once the secret of their weakness and the 
secret of their fellow-feeling. Individual popes might sfill 
quarrel with individual emperors, but the last emperor excom- 
municated was Louis of Bavaria, in 1320; and the Judicrous 
vehemence of the anathema displays the weakness of him who 
launched it. The paramount characteristic of the two succeed- 
ing ceuturies is the league of the two decrepit systems forced by 
common fears to unite in staving off a common doom. This 
instructive consciousness of mutual interests was the chief incen- 
tive to union, but there was still enough of the semblance of 
power resident in the emperors to make their alliance valuable. 
It is important to discriminate between the fortuitous weakness 
in which the empire was involved at the death of Frederic the 
Second, and the final extinction of the spirit which was its life 
in the age of Charles the Fifth. The fate of imperialism was 
not bound up with the fate of any single dynasty. The truth is 
that it was already in decay during Frederic’s life; and though 
its pomp was never greater than at the Diet of Mayence, the 
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canker was already gnawing at its heart, and ten years later it 
received a warning of its coming fate at the Council of Lyons. 
But that decay was greatly precipitated by what may be fairly 
called an accident—the premature death, first of Frederic and 
then of his son Conrad. -Thus much we may be sure of from 
the importance of the emperors even subsequent to those twenty 
disastrous years. Any able emperor, strong in those vague 
pretensions on which his ancestors had always relied, could still 
make himself respected even by the proudest sovereigns of 
England and France. When Sigismund came to England in 
1416 it was thought necessary to demand a disclaimer of all 
superiority over as powerful a king as Henry the Fifth, before 
he was permitted to land. And, strange though it may appear 
to us, it passed for flattery with the haughty Henry the Eighth 
to be assured that he was an independent king and not an 
imperial vassal. When the Kings of France were crowned 
at Rheims they still swore obedience to the Roman Empire ; and 
on the accession of Frederic the Third, the King of Poland wrote 
to congratulate him on “receiving the diadem of the monarchy 
of the world.” Even so late as the year 1599, the University of 
Saragossa could gravely debate whether the emperor was or was 
not the sovereign of the whole world. When such language as 
the Ghibellines used in the time of Frederic the Second could 
be used without exciting derision, it proved that the sentiment 
in favour of imperialism was still too strong in Europe to be 
easily or utterly forgotten ; and showed, moreover, how that 
sentiment had lain at the base of imperial power. “God 
Almighty,” they said, “seeing by Adam’s fall that mankind 
would abuse free will, and would become involved in the midst 
of xcontentions, set up the Holy Roman Empire, that its Lord, 
like a God upon earth, might rule kings and nations, and main- 
tain peace and justice,” &c. Other signs that the speil which 
Rome had cast over the world was yet unbroken were numerous. 
While Dante consigns popes and kings to an impartial doom, 
he seems to be overawed by the mysterious and immemorial 
majesty of the imperial name, so that once only, and then in a 
single line, does he venture to condemn an emperor by name as 
sharing a similar fate. Henry of Luxembourg, Louis of Bavaria, 
Charles the Fourth, Sigismund, and Frederic the Third, were 
all the true descendants of the old Czesars, as far as they could 
be made so by the splendid pageantry of a Roman coronation. 
For one brief moment, one of them, Sigismund, seemed to stand 
forth at the Council of Constance as the avenger of his Hohen- 
staufen predecessors. The position of the papacy and the 
empire was once again reversed, the pope being the object of 
contempt and ignominy, the emperor appearing as the champion 
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of the faith, and, amid the rivalry of France and England, once 
more “the greatest monarch in Christendom.” Such was the 
deference still shown to the empire in Europe. In the empire 
itself the emperor was long regarded as a kind of living guaran- 
tee for the rights of property. What a title is to us when we 
purchase a house, that was each successive emperor's confirma- 
tion of their duties to the German nobles. They could not 
divest themselves of the idea graven upon their minds by custom 
that the imperial authority was the one saving link which pre- 
vented all society from falling into dissolution. “Take away 
from us the rights of the emperors,” says a law-book of the 
second half of the fifteenth century, “and who can say, this 
house is mine, this village is mine 2” 

But though the emperors still possessed the shadow of their 
past magnificence, there is no mistaking the altered character of 
their power after the death of Frederic the Second. That sud- 
den alteration we may indeed consider to have been fortuitous, 
for had Frederic lived he might have crushed the second Anti- 
Cesar as he had crushed the first, and Italy might not have been 
invaded by Charles of Anjou. In that case the fall of the empire 
might have been for some tiine protracted. But as a fact, its 
immediate and precipitate decline is undeniable. Italy and 
Germany were practically severed asunder after the battle of 
Beneventum ; and the disputed succession and the interregnum 
in the empire weakened it, just as the residence at Avignon and 
the Great Schism weakened the papacy. Henceforth if the 
emperor became the ally of England, it was, practically, as an 
equal ally, even though the English king might from policy 
submit to be called the Imperial Vicar. If he dominated over 
France or the papacy, it was by taking advantage of internal 
dissensions or by a long course of intrigue. France and England 
were united, each under a single sovereign. Germany, on the 
contrary, was governed by two hundred independent princes. 
The Golden Bull of Charles the Fourth marks the final triumph 
of the aristocracy over the crown. That crown was no longer 
permitted to be handed down from father to son. It became 
the temporary prize of rival houses, each of which was in turn 
played off against the other by the all-powerful electors. Gra- 
dually almost the entire executive authority passed from the 
sovereign’s hands, so that the latter did not think it worth while 
even to reside within the empire’s limits. This was literally the 
case with Albert the Second and Frederic the Third; and one 
of the emperors, Wenceslas, was long a prisoner in Bohemia, 
without it being even known in Germany. It was no longer the 
emperor who drove back the barbarians eastwards, or led the 
empire’s armies. In Sigismund’s reign the war against the Hus- 
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sites and Bohemians was conducted, not by the emperor, but by 
the electors. The Teutonic order was left alone and unaided to 
struggle against and be despoiled by the King of Poland. Bel- 
grade was relieved by Hunniades. Vienna might have surren- 
dered to the Turks for all the help that Charles the Fifth vouch- 
safed it. Dynastic selfishness had uprooted from the emperors’ 
hearts all sense of the imperial duties. The House of Burgundy 
encroached on the western frontier till the empire extended, not 
to the Scheldt as of old, but only to the right bank of the Rhine. 
On the south, Switzerland slowly and reluctantly seceded. 
Maximilian was compelled to call the Swiss “kinsmen” instead 
of subjects of the empire, and to pay their contingent as a mer- 
cenary force. The free towns, conscious that they were with- 
out a master, vied with the nobles in bold assertion of their inde- 
pendence. Even before the close of the thirteenth century they 
had been admitted as constituent members of the Diet. And 
thus, as the two representatives of centralized authority, the 
pope and the emperor, joined their forces, all around them was 
anarchy or liberty predominant. Imperialism under different 
forms had been on its trial for fifteen centuries, when, at the 
Reformation, it was found hopelessly to have broken down. The 
universal sentiment found a mouthpiece in a single monk, and 
at once, as by an enchanter’s wand, the worn but still stately 
fabric crumbled away. Religious despotism was still to maintain 
a doubtful conflict with the new doctrine, but its pretensions 
were henceforth only religious pretensions, and its weapons only 
religious weapons, If it still meddled in international politics it 
was as a spiritual power making the superstition of its devotees 
an engine against heresy. It is true, that during the rest of the 
fifteenth century the papacy showed some of its pristine vigour. 
But the institution of the Jesuits, to which it owed its renewed 
vitality, is in reality the clearest index of its effete condition. In 
condescending to argue, even through the mouth of Bellarmine, 
it confessed its abandonment of that haughty spirit in which it 
had claimed an irresponsible, infallible, indefeasible authority. 
If in a moment of passion or degpair it had recourse to its old 
weapons, excommunication and deposition, it was only to find, 
as in the case of Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth, how blunted 
they were become. In so far as it was imperial, the papacy was 
utterly destroyed. The lofty eminence, whether papal or impe- 
rial, whence, as in a serener air, arbitration had been dispensed 
with theoretical impartiality among inferior princes, became the 
mere rallying point of a faction. ‘Lhe feudal ties were dissolved, 
and religious ties took their place, at once overriding all other 
bonds, whether national or geographical. The old religion re- 
mained dominant in France, The new was established in Eng- 
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land. But Germany was divided against itself, each creed being 
supported by numerous partisans. Nor was it only one of the 
antagonists of the empire which was involved in its ruin. Poli- 
tical power was no longer evenly parcelled out in Germany among 
four or five duchies. If imperialism had perished, its ancient 
foe the feudal oligarchy had perished with it. That feudal oli- 
garchy was now supplanted by a numerous hereditary aristocracy. 
‘The old houses were losing their territories, which were either 
broken up into infinite subdivisions, or reunited under some 
hitherto insignificant family. It is not therefore a merely fanci- 
ful date which we have assigned to the close of the imperial 
system. Its rise had been contemporaneous with the rise of 
feudalism, and now they both perished together. The Church 
had rivalled it and headed it in the race, and now the Church 
too had fallen from its high estate. Torn by religious dissensions, 
by the feuds of a hundred petty dynasties, by the open insubor- 
dination of its towns, the empire was no more. In an old book, 
published in the seventeenth century, entitled “A Discourse of 
the Empire and of the Election of a King of the Romans the 
greatest Business now in Agitation,” its author, Howell, thus 
writes :—“ But indeed it may be wondred ther shold be any 
ambition at all of aspiring to the Roman German Empire, in 
stutu quo nunc, it being but an ayrie bare shadowy title or a 
skeleton of the old Roman Monarchy. Therfore a late German 
Author confesseth, ‘Quod nobis est magnum politicum momen- 
tum, externis est magnum deridiculum.’” ‘Truly the sceptre 
had departed from Germany. 

At the Reformation, the emperors had long lost their actual 
authority. Even the old ceremonies had passed into desuetude. 
The last emperor crowned at Rome was Frederic the Third. 
Maximilian’s policy might seem imperial, but it was really only 
devotion to his house. “If 1 were Duke of Austria,” he said, 
“T should be thought something of ; as emperor, I am nothing.” 
We may look on Charles the Fifth in a double light, either as 
the last of the old or the first of the modern emperors. The 
latter seems the truest estimate, though, in one sense, he was 
not a German emperor at all. His ambition, if vast enough to 
be called imperial, was wholly personal. He was not born on 
German soil. He could not speak the German tongue. The 
German empire was but a unit in another empire—that empire 
of many crowus, concentrated by his fortune or wisdom in him- 
self. The traditional imperialism of the past had died out, only 
to be rekindled in the breasts of men of one idea, like Joseph 
the Second. It would be a mere perversity to insist on the 
existence of an institution merely because it lingered on in 
Germany. In pointing out how long its nominal supremacy 
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survived its real power in Europe, we purposely adduced proofs 
almost solely from foreign countries. German pretensions would 
be of little importance. The material point is, to decide how 
long such pretensions were recognised through Europe. It was 
naturally hard for Germans to forget the past, while the House 
of Austria, in its ainbition and well nigh in its power, remained 
to keep alive among them their old memories. Among them, 
at least, the fiction of imperial unity retained credit to the last. 
In the war between France and Austria, in 1794, we find the 
King of Prussia threatening to withdraw his contingent from the 
Gegman army, with the exception of the force which he con- 
tributed as a Prince of the Empire. And even after the empire's 
formal abolition, in accordance with Napoleon’s wish, the now 
unmeaning name of Elector had still such fascination for the 
Prince of Hesse that he could obstinately refuse to exchange it 
for the more sounding title of Grand Duke. 

But, in Europe generally, as the de facto power of the empire 
ceased with Frederic the Second, so its de jure power ceased 
with the Reformation. Down to that time, the most inveterate, 
the most universal of political ideas had been the supremacy of 
a single power. The sentiment no less indelibly ingrained on 
the minds of modern politicians, the very antipodes ot the other, 
is the balance of power, which sprang up in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. An interesting comparison might be drawn between these 
two ideas, which may almost be said to have formed the main- 
spring of politics for two thousand years. However we may 
regard the reign of Charles the Fifth, after his reign, at all 
events, the Holy Roman Empire is truly described in the sarcasm 
of Voltaire. It was an enormous lie, containing nothing Holy, 
nothing Roman, nothing Imperial. The old dream of the world 
being united politically and morally under one headship was 
again dissipated. It had lost its popularity, that old tradition of 
one faith, one realm, one emperor. Some faint relics of fellow- 
feeling might still from time to time appear, to remind men of 
the past unity of Western Europe ; but the great features of the 
next age are rival kingdoms and rival religions. Individual 
kings might still strive to erect an universal monarchy, but the 
ambitious bigot, or the selfish conqueror, met with no other 
approval, as he consulted no other interest than his own. In 
vain had Dante, in words of gloomy fire, adjured the emperors 
to assume their birthright. In vain had Petrarch tuned his 
song to the same strain. In vain had the Othos conquered the 
popes, in vain had the popes conquered the Hohenstaufen, in 
vain had pope and emperor at last united ; the dream of Charle- 
magne, of the Othos, of the Frederics, of Hildebrand, of Inno- 
cent, of Gregory the Ninth, of Henry of Luxembourg, and of the 
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great Italian poets, was for ever past realization. The old order 
of things was changed, and no genius, practical or intellectual, 
could avert the dawning of the new day. A new empire, with 
no traditions, was to lord it for a time in Spain. Then came the 
French empire, and with it the humiliation of Germany before 
the Grand Monarque. Finally, in the latest phase of empire, 
the popular empire of Napoleon, the world witnessed unmoved 
the abolition of what had long been an idle name. 

In thus expressing some of our own views on a most interesting 
subject, we perhaps owe an apology to our readers for not introdu- 
cing them to more of Mr. Bryce’s treatment of it. It would have 
been impossible however, without occupying the whole of our 
space, to have entered minutely into questions on which we might 
have dissented from his views, and we have preferred to take a 
bird’s-eye glance at the whole subject ; or, perhaps, we should say 
the whole of half of the subject, for of the Eastern empire we have 
been compelled to omit all mention. Mr. Bryce, too, has devoted 
to it but scant limits. Yet it played an important part in the 
history of modern civilization, and is most intimately connected 
with the Western empire, as well by ties of destiny as of descent. 
M. Amédée Thierry has some suggestive remarks on this point. 

“ Quand les Huns,” he says, “ eurent balayé vers l’ouest et le midi, la 
partie la plus intelligente des nations teutoniques, le nord-est de 
l'Europe ne fut plus qu’une annexe de 1’ Asie, le domaine incontesté 
d’une barbarie qui repoussait la civilisation, et que celle-ci repoussait 
a sun tour. Constantinople eut & combattre successivement sur le 
Danube trois dominations asiatiques redoutables, méme aprés celles 
des Huns: les Avares, les Hongrois, et les Mongols; tandis que le 
fanatisme Mahométan déchainait sur les provinces grecques d’ Asie, 
l Arabie, la Perse et les tribus du Turkestan. Le christianisme, attaqué 
en Asie par l’islamisme, en Europe par le chamanisme, s’identifia de 
plus en plus avec la civilisation et prolongea autour de la Rome de 
Constantin la durée de l'unité romaine. La part de l’empire byzantin 
dans ces nobles et saintes luttes fut la plus héroique peut-tre; et 
lorsque enfin au bout de neuf siécles de combats, il acheva de périr sous 
Jes coups d’un peuple dont les ancétres figuraient dans les bandes 
d’ Attila, il remit aux nations latines, dégagées alors des entraves du 
moyen age, le dépot des lettres et des sciences religieusement préservé ; 
son dernier souffle fut comme une nouvelle ame qui vint vivifier 
POccident.” 


In our remarks we may have possibly incurred the stigma 
affixed by Mr. Bryce on those who presume to “analyse” a 
system like the papacy, “to enumerate and measure the forces 
that moved it, and give in conclusion a sort of tabular view of 
its results for good and for evil.” We confess that we think this 
an unfortunate sentence. Anyone who should refrain from 
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analysing such a system, and trying to measure the forces that 
moved it, who should refrain from comparing and weighing in 
his mind its results for good or evil, should refrain also from 
turning over another page of history. Mr. Bryce, we imagine, 
felt a little overwhelmed by his subject when he propounded 
this maxim, and when he proceeded to pass a verdict on his 
own essay, which, we are sure, it by no means deserves. “So 
too,” he says, “is the empire above all description or explana- 
tion. Something, yet still how little, we should know of it if we 
knew what were the thoughts of Julius Cesar when he laid the 
foundations on which Augustus built ; of Charles when he reared 
the stately pile; of Barbarossa and his grandson when they 
strove to avert the surely coming ruin.” Surely this is just a 
little extravagant, a trifle perorationary, as we may call it. We 
yield to none in admiration of Julius Ceesar’s extraordinary 
genius, but his intentions with regard to the empire were not 
mysteries. Nay, as is well shown by the author we have quoted 
before, in the fifth chapter of his “Tableau de |’Empire Remain,” 
his views were to a great extent the views also of his contem- 
poraries. We cannot conceive how the knowledge of Czesar’s 
thoughts would throw any light upon, or add to our kuowledge 
of the idea of the Holy Roman Empire. Hero-worship becomes 
excessive when it exalts prescience of the future in any individual 
however great, at the expense of the judgment pronounced by his- 
tory upon the past. That Cwsar would have materially altered 
the nature of the empire from what it actually was, had he 
lived longer, we think highly improbable. That he in whom 
the idea of the new government was just dawning (a govern- 
ment not created by him, but created by a long series of events) 
should have been able to comprehend its scope and character, 
better than we who have witnessed its fully developed career, we 
think impossible. There is nothing conceited in the assumption 
that we can judge better of work completed than the person who 
presided over its commencement, because in asserting our superior 
experience we do not in the least depreciate his superior 
genius, Any ordinary engineer may, we suppose, be said to 
know now more of the properties of steam than James Watt 
did. Standing on the shoulders of past ages we see how far 
Czesar’s schemes were realized, and we see also why and how far 
they fell short of perfection. Facts that are so patent, he who 
runs may read. If he can write about them so as to inform 
others, so much the better; and in proportion as he is careful 
to use “neat phrases,” the more likely is what he writes to be 
worth reading. If we thought it true that the Empire “was 
above all description or explanation,” we should be at a loss 
to imagine the use or purpose of Mr. Bryce’s Essay. But as this 
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is not our notion, we heartily recommend its perusal to persons 
who are not curious about the lost thoughts of Caesar, but are 
fond of copious information combined with clear analysis and 
logical deduction, 


Art. VI.—Tue Doctrine or NATIONALITIES AND 
Scuieswia-HotstTeEIn. 


1. Denmark and Germany. Correspondence presented to both 
Houses of Parliament. 1863-4, 

2. Protocols of Conferences held in London relative to the Affairs 
of Denmark. Presented to both Houses of Parliament. 
1864. 

3. Die Nationalitdten-I’'rage. Von JoserH Eétvés. Uebersetzt 
von Dr. Max, Falk. Pest. 1865. 

4. Denmark and Germany since 1815. By C. A. Goscu. 
1862. 


T is remarkable that, with the single exception of the Belgian 
question, not one of the many questions which have agitated 
Europe during the past half-century has yet received a definite 
solution. The Schleswig-Holstein question, the Italian question, 
the Hungarian question, are still the questions of the day; and 
although the Eastern and Polish questions have for the moment 
been set aside, their solution seems to be as distant and as diffi- 
cult as ever. We think that our modern diplomacy, miserably 
inefficient as it has often shown itself, is not entirely to blame 
for this fruitless result of its labours. In the good old days of 
legitimacy and frequent wars, when populations were transferred 
from one state to another like cattle, and objected as little to the 
process, and when a war was the certain result of an unsuccessful 
negotiation, the diplomatists had comparatively an easy task. 
But war has now ceased to be the ultima ratio in a diplomatic 
controversy ; nations are beginning to find that the disorganiza- 
tion of their commerce and the raising of their taxes are sacrifices 
which it is not worth making for the mere purpose of supporting 
their view of a political question against an obstinate adversary, 
and accordingly it has become quite as often the task of the 
diplomatist of the present day to back out of a quarrel as to 
adjust it. This, however, is but a minor difficulty compared 
with that endless source of confusion and mistakes, the doctrine 
of nationalities, which has now come to be the recognised panacea 
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for all political complications. In Italy, in Poland, in Schleswig- 
Holstein, the right of a nationality to choose its own mode of 
government—the selbstbestimmungsrecht of the Germans—has 
been more or less universally admitted; and unquestionably 
this is the principle which should be adopted in the settlement 
of all matters where the fate of a nationality is involved. But 
here arises the question, What isa nationality? Is it an aggre- 
gation of people of the same race, as in Alsace ; or speaking the 
same language, as in Italy ; or possessing a common history, as 
in Poland; or having marked geographical boundaries, as in 
Schleswig-Holstein—the sea-embraced? Or is it merely a pro- 
vince, like Savoy, where universal suffrage, tempered by French 
bayonets, elicits the wish of the people for annexation to a 
powerful neighbour to which they are neither attached by ties 
of race, language, history, or geographical affinity? Russia 
denies the right of Poland to be called a nationality, and claims 
it for Ruthenia ; Austria makes herself the champion of the prin- 
ciple of nationality in Schleswig- Holstein, and remains its bitterest 
foe in Venetia; Prussia makes war on Denmark because it 
refuses to give the Duchies a separate administration, and forces 
German institutions and the German language on the inhabitants 
of Posen. This principle of nationalities has broken treaties, dis- 
solved alliances, and acquired so great an influence on the 
destinies of Europe, that a clear idea of its real meaning has 
become indispensable to the correct appreciation of any conti- 
nental difficulty. 

The well-known Hungarian Liberal leader, M. E6tvis, in his 
able and interesting essay “on the question of nationalities,” de- 
fines the idea of nationality as “a consciousness of community, 
produced in a large number of persons by the same recollections 
of the past, the same geographical position, and the community 
of interests and feelings arising from it. Everything that binds 
society into a whole, and awakes the feeling of community, con- 
stitutes a source from which the idea of nationality springs... .. 
The feeling of nationality in a people is the same as that of in- 
dividuality in a man ; every political organism, therefore, which 
feels itself to be a separate whole, is entitled to call itself a nation- 
ality.” This definition seems to us in the main accurate ; but it is 
put in somewhat too metaphysical a way to have much practical 
value in its present shape. We should rather define a nationality 
to be a body of people with strong distinctive national charac- 
teristics and an evident tendency to independent political action. 
Identity of race, language, or religion, does not constitute a 
nationality : it is only one of the causes which produce the con- 
ditions above stated. We should not call the Scotch, nor the 
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people of the Southern States of America, a nationality ; for the 
first do not fulfil the latter of these conditions, and the second 
do not fulfil the former. In our own country, although the dis- 
tinctions of race, religion, and character are strongly marked, 
there is much less difference, as regards general characteristics, 
between a Scotchman and a Welshman than there is between 
either of these types and a member of one of the Continental 
nations ; and there can be no question at al] as to the political 
cohesion between Scotland, England, and Wales, or their unwil- 
lingness to be attached to any other nation. The same conditions 
exist in France, in Italy, in Poland, in Hungary, and in Spain, 
in all of which countries the feeling of nationality is strong and 
unmistakable. It is obvious that with this feeling identity of 
race has had very little todo. In England and France half-a- 
dozen different races hold so firmly together that it would be 
mere folly to think of separating them into different “ nationali- 
ties ;” in Poland, the Ruthenians, the Lithuanians, and the Poles 
proper only the other day fought for political re-union after a 
century of partition ; and even in Italy and Spain it would be 
very difficult to assign a common race to the populations which 
in each of those countries combine to form one harmonious and 
independent political organization. In these days, when even 
despotic powers seek the approval of public opinion for their acts, 
the confusion which exists In many people's minds in regard to 
the words “race” and “nationality” has been cleverly taken 
advantage of to give a liberal and righteous colour to more than 
one political crime, Austria has set up Croat against Magyar in 
Hungary, and the Ruthenians against the so-called Poles (who, 
however, are by race Ruthenians too,) in Galicia; Russia has 
pursued a similar policy with terrible effect in Podolia and 
Volhynia during the late insurrection ; and France, ingeniously 
inverting the process, has forced on the Mexican nationality a 
rule it detests in pursuance of the principle of the “ solidarity ” 
of the Latin races. Such are the political crimes which have 
been committed in the name of nationality, and they would cer- 
tainly not have been regarded with such comparative indifference 
by the liberal opinion of Europe had clearer ideas prevailed on 
the subject. It is entirely to this confusion of thought in regard 
to the real meaning of the word that are to be attributed the 
wide differences of opinion which have been generated among 
Liberals by the Schleswig-Holstein question. It is known that 
even our ministers were anything but unanimous in this matter, 
and some of them did not hesitate to state in Parliament that 
the question was so complicated that it was impossible to under 

stand it. We shall endeavour, by a careful and impartial review 
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of the leading facts of the case, to enable our readers to arrive at 
a more satisfactory conclusion. + 

The SchleswigsHolstein question was, as is known, originally 
a question of nationality. Germany—a heterogeneous collection 
of States differing from each other almost as much in political 
organization as in size and population, but a powerful and most 
important nationality nevertheless—first opened this question by 
claiming the Duchies as a nationality akin to her own, and there- 
fore having a right to be embodied with herself. The develop- 
meut which the feeling of nationality has acquired in the last half 
century is curiously illustrated by the reluctance which the German 
Governments at first showed to interfere in the affairs of the 
Duchies. At the time when Dahlmann, the father of Schleswig- 
Holsteinism, as he has been called, drew up his famous memoir 
of the 8th October, 1816, advocating the restoration to the 
nobles of both Schleswig and Holstein of their class privileges, 
the idea of nationality was still in its infancy, and there was as 
yet no thought either in the Duchies or in Germany of sepa- 
rating the former from Denmark on the ground that they 
constituted a German State. So much was this the case, that 
when, seven years afterwards, the Holstein nobles claimed from 
the Diet a constitution in common with that of Schleswig, it 
rejected the claim, and the Prussian Plenipotentiary made the 
following important declaration on the occasion :— 

“The petitioners wish for the maintenance of a union between the 
Duchies of Holstein and Schleswig by one and the same constitution 
—a union alleged to have been confirmed in 1816 as an essential 
portion of the rights enjoyed by the estates of Holstein. But upon 
the maintenance of this union—apart from all other scruples that 
might suggest themselves against it—the Federal Diet cannot exercise 
any imaginable influence, for this reason, that the Duchy of Schleswig 
does not belong to the German federal territories, and, consequently, 
lies altogether beyond the limits of the influence of the Confederation.” 

How both Prussia and the Confederation have changed their 
opinion on this point we all know. The date of this change may 
be fixed (at least as regards Germany) at about the time when 
the national-unity movement began in that country. And it 
cannot but be confessed that, looking at the question only from 
the point of view of the nationality doctrine, the Germans had 
some ground for claiming that Schleswig as well as Holstein 
should be admitted into the Confederation. Putting out of the 
question all the puerile discussion about agnates and cognates, 
which has added so much unnecessary complication to the 
matter, it is clear that in 1830, whatever may have been the 
case in past ages, there was a certain administrative connexion* 


* This connexion is thus defined in the declaration made by the King of 
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between Schleswig and Holstein, that the laws and customs of 
Schleswig were very much more German than Danish, and that 
the majority of its inhabitants who had any will at all in political 
matters were for a union with Germany. That the latter result 
was in a great measure produced by a literary propaganda, pur- 
sued by the professors of the German universities with extraor- 
dinary energy and persistence, and even sometimes with not too 
strict a regard for honesty and fairness, is quite true; but the 
result was there, and it was hardly to be expected that the 
German nation should ignore it. A circumstance which con- 
siderably facilitated the “Germanization,” as it has been called, 
of Schleswig was the close proximity to its frontier of the 
University of Kiel, which was at that time the head-quarters of 
the Liberals of Germany, being the only German university 
where they could express their opinions with freedom. To this 
university the upper classes in Schleswig, most of whom are of 
German origin, sent their sons, who returned to their homes full 
of enthusiasin for the cause of German unity, and naturally did 
their best to spread their opinions over the whole Duchy. Still 
more dangerous to the Danislg cause in Schleswig were the 
officials, who, by the law called biennium universitutis, were 
only eligible for their appointments after having resided two 
years in the University of Kiel, and showed such zeal in carrying 
out in practice the principles they had imbibed there, that they 
habitually neglected to fulfil any orders they received from 
Copenhagen, the tendency of which was to stay the progress of 
Germanism in Schleswig. A Danish agitation was attempted in 
the northern part of the Duchy, but its effect was only partial, 
and it only stimulated the German party to increased efforts. 

A very important event in the history of the question was 
the appearance of the Duke of Augustenburg as a candidate for 
the sovereignty of the Duchies (1837). In him the German party 
found an able and unscrupulous leader, eminently qualified by his 
position and talents to give them the organization and unity 
of action they wanted. He laboured assiduously to increase the 
influence and popularity of his party, and the Schleswig Diets at 
length became so penetrated with Germanism that in 1842 the 
president forbade a deputy to speak Danish in the assembly, 
and in 1816 the king was petitioned “to make the administra- 
tion of the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein in its totality 





Denmark on the 7th September, 1846 :—* Both Duchies have a common public 
law and common public institutions, a common or similar administration and 
legislation, and the common zeus socialis of the Schleswig-Holstein eques- 
irian corporation.” 
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separate from that of the kingdom, especially with regard to the 
finances and the War Department, and to arrange for the Duchies 
a common administration for these affairs.” This petition was 
refused, and was followed by the letters patent of July 8, 1846, 
in which the king protested against both the Augustenburg pre- 
tensions and the doctrine of the union of Schleswig and Holstein. 
The Danish Government being now thoroughly alarmed, began 
a very mild opposition against the German agitation, which 
culminated in the decree of the 28th January, 1848. By this 
decree the new king (Frederick VII.) established a common 
representation for the whole of Denmark, including both Schles- 
wig and Holstein, but at the same time maintained the provincial 
diets which the Duchies enjoyed in common with other parts of 
the monarchy. The arrangement thus effected was somewhat 
similar to that afterwards introduced by Herr von Schmerling’s 
centralization ministry in Austria, and was as little liked in the 
Duchies as the Reichsrath was in Hungary and Galicia. It came 
at a time, too, when revolution was in the air; and the insurrec- 
tions of February in Paris and Germany were followed by one 
in the Duchies in March. Om the 24th of March the king 
announced his intention to make Holstein an independent federal 
state with an independent constitution, but adhered to his pre- 
vious decision as regards Schleswig. It was too late, however, 
to make half-concessions, for the insurrection had already begun. 
The Danish troops then entered Schleswig, and the insurrec- 
tionary government appealed to Germany for assistance. At that 
time the ruling power in Germany was the revolutionary Vor- 
parlament, which at once proclaimed both the Duchies to be 
German territory. More substantial was the assistance given 
by Prussia, which, as the “ mediating” power, sent 15,000 men 
into the Duchies, with the avowed object of annexing Schleswig 
to the Confederation. A desultory contest ensued, which lasted 
three years, and was finally closed by the intervention of the 
Great Powers of Europe. 

Of all the popular insurrections that the world has yet seen, 
there has not been one where the leaders on the national side 
acted with such utter baseness and duplicity, or where the 
Government attacked had given so little cause for the extreme 
animosity of its opponents, as the Schleswig-Holstein insurrection 
of 1848. It is, indeed, impossible to go through the history of 
the German agitation in the Duchies without feeling a strong 
sympathy for Denmark, although, if we hold to the doctrine of 
nationality, we cannot acknowledge that she was justified in 
opposing the strongly-expressed wishes of the people ot Schleswig 
and Holstein, whose national characteristics differed from her 
own in so many important points, for a distinct autonomy and 
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administrative union among themselves. Never before was a 
Government so innocently unfortunate, or a struggling nationality 
so little oppressed. The extraordinary partiality of the Danish 
monarchs for that race of German professors which was after- 
wards to be the chief cause of the dismemberment of their king- 
dom ; the accession of King Frederick VI. to the German Con- 
federation as Duke of Holstein, giving the Confederation the 
right of interfering in the affairs of the Duchy; the continual 
alterations in the constitution, constantly keeping before the 
minds of the population of the Duchies their distinct institutions ; 
the law of the biennium universitatis, in consequence of which 
all the officials in the Duchies came from the University of Kiel, 
the hot-bed of the German agitation; and, finally, the almost 
incredible blindness of King Christian VIII. to the intrigues of 
the Duke of Augustenburg, formed a succession of mistakes and 
misfortunes to which the history of no other country can furnish 
a parallel. There can be no doubt, too, that the extraordinary 
mildness and tolerance of the Danish Government considerably 
facilitated the task of the German agitators ; so that Denmark 
may be said to have suffered through her very virtues. In regard 
to the popular party in the Duchies, on the other hand, little can 
be said, except that they gave evidence of a great deal of that 
attachment to the “Fatherland” which in Germany takes the 
place of patriotism, and that their agitation among the people 
was perfectly fair in itself, although the means by which it was 
conducted were not always unobjectionable. But their cause 
was stained with indelible disgrace by the miserable intriguing 
and treachery of the leaders “into whose hands they fell. Of 
these, the ablest and most unscrupulous was the Duke Christian 
of Augustenburg, brother-in-law of King Frederick VI. The 
pretensions of this prince to the sovereignty in the Duchies were 
first given to the world in an anonymous pamphlet published at 
Halle, in 1837, and written by the duke himself. The question 
of nationality in the Duchies was thus complicated with a ques- 
tion of succession, and the duke cleverly made use of the popular 
party as a tool for carrying out his personal views.* Nor was 
this all: while keeping up a secret correspondence with the 
German party in the Duchies, and doing their utmost to foment 
the anti-Danish agitation, the duke and his brother, Prince 
Frederick of Noér, took advantage of the high position they 
held at court and the confidence with which they inspired the 
king, to blind him to what was actually passing in Schleswig 





* See the collection of extracts from letters seized in 1848 in the Castle of 
Augustenburg, published in Wezener’s work: Ueber das Verhiltniss der 
Herzoge von Augustenburg zum Holsteinischen Aujruhre. Copenhagen, 1849, 
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and Holstein, and persuade him of the loyalty of their inhabi- 
tants to the Danish throne. The Prince of Noér, who was so 
much trusted by the king that he obtained from him the im- 
portant appointment of Commander-in-Chief of the forces in the 
Duchies, officially reported to his sovereign that the officials and 
the population in Schleswig and Holstein were more loyal than 
in Denmark Proper, recommended for advancement the most 
active promoters of the German agitation, and represented the 
violent articles in the local press, in favour of a union of the 
Duchies, as having no real significance ; while the Duke of Augus- 
tenburg even went so far as to cause a passage in the official speech 
of the Royal Commissioner to the Schleswig Diet, declaring 
that Schleswig was under the Danish crown, and which was 
inserted by the king’s special desire, to be omitted when the 
speech was delivered. It is impossible to explain these facts, 
all of which appear in official documents, in any other way than 
that the duke and his brother secured the extraordinary confi- 
dence which the king placed in them by the exercise of the 
basest duplicity and hypocrisy. When the insurrection broke 
out, the Prince of Noér became a member of the revolutionary 
government, and his brother practically assumed the direction of 
the movement. The very first step taken by the agitators was 
an unworthy manceuvre to give a colour in the eyes of Europe 
to the insurrection. They sent a deputation, with demands 
which they knew would not be granted, to the king; but the 
members of the deputation were delayed at Copenhagen longer 
than was anticipated, so that the insurrection, which had been 
some time preparing, broke out before they returned. The Duke 
of Augustenburg next published the following proclamation, 
which was purposely so worded as to chime in with the feeling 
which prevailed among the people of the Duchies at that time, 
and is therefore a valuable indication of the real sentiments of 
the population on the question :— 


“To the people of Schleswig-Holstein—The present serious cireum- 
stances impose upon me the duty of explaining simply and plainly, 
before every one of our people, my position with regard to our holy 
cause. The inimical measures by which the rights of our Duchies 
have been destroyed, have been forced upon our Aing-Duke by the 
Danish people. Zhe King is in the power of the wildly-excited Danes 
who surround him; his resolutions are not free ; others make use of 
his authority in order to impose upon us unjust laws. These are not 
phrases made to save appearances ; it is a notorious fact. In this 
state of things the Provisional Government has formed itself in order 
to protect our well-founded rights, and has in its proclamation expressed 
the sense and the resolve of our people. I subscribe unconditionally, 
and without reserve, to this declaration. What we wish completely, 
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and in honest truth, is the following :—Maintenance of the rights of 
our country and our people, as well as those of our hereditary sove- 
reign, which are conditioned by the former; we intend also intimately 
and honestly to join the exertions now made for the unity and freedom 
of Germany, whose history and fate our Duchies will and must share. 
For this aim I, and all of us, are ready to stake all in our power, to 
sacrifice goods and blood, and to give up all that man holds most dear. 
If, however, our sovereign should again be free, and acknowledge the 
rights and the nationality of the Duchies in the sense indicated, and 
also offer guarantees, then I and all of us would be ready joyfully to 
support him in the exercise of his sovereign rights——lRendsburg, 
March 31, 1848. Curistian Aveustus, Duke of Schleswig-Holstein.” 


It is evident that in the above document the duke sought above 
all to make his cause a popular one, by identifying it with the 
wishes of the people. He carefully avoids all reference to his 
personal pretensions ; he calls upon the Schleswig-Holsteiners to 
protect their rights and their nationality, and by an ingenious 
Juggle identifies those rights with the independence of the King 
of Denmark. This singular piece of political conjuring is, we 
believe, without a precedent in history. It has been by no 
means unusual for insurgents, at the commencement of a rebel- 
lion, to represent themselves as fighting for a redress of griev- 
ances, and not against their sovereign ; but the Duke of Augus- 
tenburg pushed this sham loyalty so far as to declare that “the 
king can do no wrong,” and that he has been misled by his 
advisers. The falsehood of this assertion is so transparent that 
one cannot but wonder at the eagerness with which it was 
accepted both by the people of the Duchies and the Liberals of 
Germany. Even if we could suppose the king to have been so 
totally blind to his own interests as to desire the union of the 
two Duchies, and their consequent separation from his kingdom, 
it is clear from his acts, both before and after the insurrection, 
that he had never had any such desire. It is true that, when the 
insurrection began, the cabinet at Copenhagen belonged to the 
Eider party, whose object was to place the boundary of Denmark 
at the Eider, and thus effectually to shut out the German agita- 
tion ; but the decree of January, which was alleged as the ground 
for the insurrection, was signed two months before that party 
came into power, and during the whole of the rest of the king's 
reign all his acts showed a firm determination to resist the union 
of the Duchies. It is, of course, possible to explain the king's 
conduct by his fear of his Danish subjects, who felt very strongly 
on the subject of the German agitation; but this explanation 
would be only admissible on the supposition that he was a most 
skilful hypocrite, which is very inconsistent with what is known 
of his character. 
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Besides the conduct of the Duke of Augustenburg and his 
brother, the intervention of Prussia in the Duchies was an inci- 
dent which powerfully contributed to alienate the generous 
minds of Europe from the Schleswig-Holstein cause. It is 
natural to take the side of the weaker party in a struggle of 
which the merits appear doubtful, and in this case Prussia, who, 
as we have already seen (p. 432), had on a previous occasion 
strongly denied the right of the Confederation to interfere in 
the question of the maintenance of the union of the Duchies, 
was now acting in direct opposition to the principle it then 
professed. We certainly have no wish to defend the conduct of 
Prussia, and in strict law perhaps she was not justified in her 
interference ; but we should be sorry to condemn the assistance 
given to the insurgents in Schleswig-Holstein by their country- 
men, so long as there is a Venetia or a Poland to deliver from 
foreign rule. We will only here observe to what miserable 
shifts that effete and cumbrous body, the German Confederation, 
was obliged to have recourse in order to render its new policy 
compatible with its organization. On the 4th of April it 
requested Prussia to continue the struggle against Denmark ; 
but being unable by its constitution lawfully to interfere in the 
affairs of a non-federal state, it made the notable discovery that 
“there was danger of an attack on tne German federal territory 
of Holstein,” and, therefore, called upon Prussia to avert that 
danger. It went a step further, however, on the 8th. It was 
now no longer the territory, but the rights, of a German federal 
territory that were in danger; the right, namely, of Holstein 
to be united to Schleswig. In order to secure this right, Prussia 
was requested to force Denmark to evacuate the Duchies, and to 
exert herself, as much as possible, in obtaining the accession of 
Schleswig to the Confederation. At the same time the Diet 
acknowledged the Provisional Government as acting for the 
King of Denmark, who was still supposed to be morally tied 
hand and foot by the Eiderparty. This pleasant fiction was after- 
wards abandoned by the Diet, but Prussia has continued it in 
a new shape adapted to the change of circumstances—refusing 
to acknowledge the right of the Duchies to independence on 
the ground that they are the property of the King of Denmark, 
and afterwards depriving him of them for her own benefit. 

It is impossible not to feel intense disgust at the chicanery 
and intrigue which characterized the conduct of Germany at 
this period. At the same time we should not forget that it was 
not the German people who were the actors in the drama, but 
Prussia and the petty princes of the Confederation. The cause 
was, no doubt, that of the German people ; but it was taken out 
of their hands by their reactionary sovereigns, who were really 
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quite indifferent as to what became of Schleswig-Holstein, and 
only took up the matter to cheat their subjects out of their 
liberties by helping them to run after the shadow of an ex- 
tension of German territory. It is in this that lies the true 
explanation of the baseness and deceit which weré displayed on 
the German side, and we need not be surprised to find that the 
means were as unworthy as the end. To the remonstrances of 
England and Russia against the occupation of Schleswig by the 
Prussian troops, the cabinet of Berlin replied, as it did last year, 
that it was not its intention to deprive the King of Denmark of 
the Duchy, although a better proof of such intention could scarcely 
have been given than by invading it. The same “splitting of 
words,” as Lord Palmerston ealled it, occurred a few months 
after, when the Prussian General Wrangel refused to sign an 
armistice concluded by his government, ostensibly on the ground 
that he was the soldier of the Confederation, who had not con- 
curred in it, and not of Prussia, but really because the Berlin 
cabinet thought that by temporizing it might obtain better 
terms. During the armistice, which was another piece of ill- 
luck for Denmark, as it gave the revolutionary party in the 
Duchies an opportunity of strengthening its position and 
gaining a large number of partisans, Prussia continued her 
perfidious policy, purposely delaying the formation of the board 
of administration which was provisionally to govern the Duchies, 
and taking a prominent part in the organization of the 
Schleswig-Holstein army. <A few short months, however, in 
the course of which the revolutionary fever of 1848 had sub- 
sided, soon changed the attitude of Prussia. In the “ prelimi- 
naries of peace,’ which accompanied the second armistice of 
July 10, 1849, she already consented to the separation of the 
Duchies, as provided by the first article :— 


“The Duchy of Schleswig is to have a separate constitution, in so 
far as legislation and internal administration are concerned, without 
being connected with the Duchy of Holstein, and so that the political 
union which connects the Duchy of Schleswig with the Danish crown 
be left untouched.” 


This article was afterwards agreed to by the princes of the 
Diet, and Prussia not only withdrew from the Duchies, declaring 
by the mouth of her Minister, Baron Schleinitz, that “Germany 
had no right to claim the incorporation of Schleswig into the 
Confederation,” but suppressed the insurrection she had mainly 
helped to maintain, And this was the power which barely a 
twelvemonth before had entered the Duchies for the avowed 
purpose of uniting Schleswig to Holstein, and thus bringing both 
into the Confederation! Recent events have taught us, how- 
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ever, that there is a consistency even in her inconsistency. 
Within the last two years we have again seen Prussia fighting 
ostensibly for the union of the Duchies, and now she has not 
only cheerfully consented to, but actually proposed, their separa- 
tion. It must be confessed that the German people are pecu- 
liarly unfortunate in their champion, for he not only appro- 
priates to himself the prize which he professes to seek in their 
behalf, but covers them with disgrace by associating their cause 
with his own dark designs. 

In the diplomatic contest which followed the suppression of 
the insurrection, the German powers took an entirely fresh 
ground. The catastrophe of Olmiitz having for a time made 
Prussia descend into the second rank in the Confederation, 
Austria now took the lead in the negotiations, at a period when 
the national movement had been completely put down, and a 
strong reaction against Liberalism had set in all over Germany. 
The Confederation now no longer looked upon the Duchies as 
parts of the great German nation, to be recovered for the 
Fatherland, but as centres of revolution to be drilled into order 
according to the principles of the Manteuffels and the Schwarzen- 
bergs. When the King of Denmark made the proposal in 
March, 1850, of giving a separate Liberal constitution to Den- 
mark and Schleswig, and maintaining the old constitution of 
Holstein, Austria protested, on the ground that such an arrange- 
ment would not agree “with the Conservative interests of 
Europe and Denmark, with the intentions of the subscribers to 
the London protocol, and the obligations flowing from the posi- 
tion of the imperial courts.” So violent, indeed, was the reaction 
in even the most Liberal States of Germany, that Herr von der 
Pfordten, the Bavarian Minister, who has since been so zealous in 
his advocacy of Schleswig-Holsteinism, declared to a deputation 
of Holsteiners who came to him with complaints against the 
Danes, that the Gerrnan Governments had made a great mistake 
in espousing the cause of the Duchies, and that if he were 
Minister for Holstein he would make the country Danish, even 
at the price of a forced emigration of its inhabitants, And again, 
in the Prussian despatch accepting the final arrangement pro- 
posed by Denmark for the re-organization of the monarchy, it 
was expressly stipulated that “the Royal Danish Government 
shall not introduce into the German federal Duchies of Holstein 
and Lauenburg, or the Duchy of Schleswig, the constitution or 
the electoral law now obtaining in the Kingdom tf Denmark, 
but rather, in establishing a common constitution for the 
monarchy, have regard to the institution of estates in the 
German Duchies, and the special relations of the Duchy of 
Schleswig. Particularly the electoral law obtaining in Den- 
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mark—i.e., universal suffrage—* will not be introduced either 
into Schleswig or into the German Duchies.” Thus, in 1851, as 
in 1864, the principal object of Prussian intervention in the 
Duchies was, not to secure their autonomy, but to prevent the 
introduction of Liberal institutions in a German state. The 
memorable words of Herr von Bismarck, “that Germany would 
never be on good terms with Denmark so long as the democratic 
institutions of the latter country are maintained,” are indeed the 
key to the policy of Prussia in this question, which had never 
really aimed at making the Duchies part of Germany. As for 
Herr von Bismarck, the “liberator” ot Schleswig-Holstein—the 
man without whom the Duchies would in all probability never 
have been separated from Denmark—he has always been known 
as a violent opponent of Schleswig-Holsteinism. While still a 
deputy for the Marches of Brandenburg he openly deplored in 
the Berlin Chamber that the Prussian troops should have been 
sent “to defend the revolution in Schleswig against the legiti- 
mate sovereign of that country, the King of Denmark,” and 
qualified the enterprise as “ eminently iniquitous, frivolous, dis- 
astrous, and revolutionary.” Since then, although his position as 
minister has prevented him from using such plain language, he 
has always shown in his diplomatic communications with foreign 
courts a great contempt for the Schleswig-Holstein pretensions, 
and a desire to counteract the designs of his countrymen against 
Denmark. 

It can scarcely be doubted that a much more satisfactory 
settlement would have been arrived at than that effected by the 
treaty of London if this tendency of the German Powers to reac- 
tionary principles had not in some degree also spread among the 
other Powers of Europe. The situation was then certainly very 
much more favourable for an equitable arrangement than in 
1863-4. Prussia had not yet succeeded in making Austria her 
accomplice in her designs on the Duchies; there were Swedish 
troops in Denmark ready to act as auxiliaries to the Danes; 
Russia, led by that most legitimist of despots, the Emperor 
Nicholas, protested energetically against the policy of Germany, 
threatening war if any attempt were made to aggrandize the 
federal territory ; and England and France had then not been 
estranged by a diplomatic failure in the Polish question and the 
uncourteous rejection of the proposal of a visionary congress. 
Had the European Powers really cared anything about the fate 
of the people of the Duchies, they were more than strong enough 
to enforce a definitive settlement of the question, such, for 
instance, as the union of Schleswig and Holstein into a federal 
state having a personal connexion only with the crown of Den- 
mark. But the will of the people of the Duchies was just the 
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thing which the Powers banished entirely from their considera- 
tion. The integrity of the Danish monarchy—the succession to 
the Danish crown—these were the only points they thought de- 
serving of notice, as if both did not depend on the contentedness 
of the populations under Danish rule, and as if either was really 
of equal importance to the securing of the latter result. It is true 
that Lord Palmerston made certain proposals in 1848 with regard 
to the government of the Duchies ; but these were mere sugges- 
tions, and were never made a matter of European arrangement. 
The treaty of London merely acknowledged the integrity of the 
Danish monarchy as a principle in the political organization of 
Europe, and bound the signataries to recognise the succession of 
Prince Christian to the territories under Frederick VII. in the 
case of the male line of the royal family of Denmark becoming 
extinct, and even this last provision, which settled who was to be 
the future sovereign of the Duchies, was not submitted to their 
estates. 

If the Northern and Western Powers showed utter indifference 
to the mode of government which was to be introduced in the 
Duchies, this cannot be said of Austria and Prussia, who, during 
the interval between the London protocol (July 4, 1850) and the 
London treaty (May 8, 1852), obtained important explanations 
from Denmark of its views in this respect. We have already 
seen that the strong interest which the great German Powers 
showed in this matter was mainly due to their anxiety lest de- 
mocratic institutions in Denmark should revive the liberal agita- 
tion in Germany. Accordingly they did all in their power to 
prevent the isolation of Holstein, so as to keep up through that 
Duchy the connexion with Denmark, and expose her to the in- 
fluence of their reactionary policy. In the “explanations” above 
referred to, Denmark engaged to give a common constitution to 
all the territories under her rule, and a separate representation to 
each of the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, adding, however, 
that she would entirely dissolve the political connexion which had 
formerly subsisted between them. On the other hand, Schleswig 
was not to be incorporated with the kingdom, but the latter was 
to enjoy the representative institutions granted by the charter of 
1849. These engagements were embodied in the royal procla- 
mation of January 28, 1852, a copy of which was communi- 
cated to the cabinets of Berlin and Vienna, and afterwards 
by them to the German Diet, which expressed its approval 
of the arrangements respecting the Duchies contained in it. 
Shortly after the proclamation, the re-organization of the 
Danish monarchy commenced. A common parliament (Rigs- 
vaad) was established for the purpose of deliberating on the 
general affairs of the monarchy, and the powers of the estates 
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of the Duchies were extended. The subjects debated in the 
Rigsraad were to be foreign affairs, the army, the navy, the 
court, the public debt, customs, the post, and the coinage ; 
the consideration of other public matters was left to the 
special parliaments. The Rigsraad was to consist of eighty 
members, twenty to be named by the king, thirty elected by 
the special parliaments of Denmark Proper (Rigsday) and those 
of the Duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg, and the 
remaining thirty by voters with an income of £150, or pay- 
ing £25 in direct taxes. In the Rigsraad the kingdom had 
forty-seven votes, and the Duchies thirty-three. The powers 
of this assembly were very limited: it had but a nominal 
control over the budget, and was not allowed to initiate a 
bill, or even to introduce an amendment in those laid before 
it by the Government. Such was the arrangement completed 
in October, 1855. It bore distinct traces of the reactionary in- 
fluence of Austria and Prussia, while at the same time it 
showed a disposition on the part of Denmark to be as liberal as 
she dared. It was, in fact, an attempt to please all parties ; and, 
like most such attempts, it worked ill, and only courted the evils 
it was intended to avert. 

The ground of dispute between Denmark and Germany was 
now cleared from most of the archeological subtleties with which 
the pedantry of the German professors had obscured it. The 
evidence, derived from obsolete documents and doubtful tradi- 
tions, on which the alleged legal right of Schleswig and Holstein 
to be united was based, ceased to be an element in the question 
since the arrangement effected between Denmark and the Con- 
federation in 1852, and the dispute about the succession was laid 
at rest, at least for a time, by the renunciation on the part of the 
Duke of Augustenburg of his pretensions to the sovereignty in 
the Duchies. Unfortunately, the terms of the arrangement of 
1852 were so vague that they opened a very wide field for inter- 
pretation according to the interests of each of the parties con- 
cerned, and all of them were too eager in the dispute not to take 
the fullest advantage of any expression which was liable to such 
interpretation. Denmark naturally strove to make the connexion 
between herself and the Duchies as close as possible; Austria 
and Prussia desired her to return to the almost absolute régume 
of 1848 ; while the German people would be satisfied with nothing 
less than a totally independeut constitution for the Duchies. It 
was to be expected, therefore, that unless Denmark held to the 
strict letter of the arrangement, Austria and Prussia should 
endeavour to overthrow her liberal constitution by objecting that 
it did not give to the Duchies the degree of autonomy which had 
been agreed upon. The attack was begun by the Holstein 
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estates, who claimed, through their representatives in the Rigs- 
raad, to be allowed to be heard with regard to the new consti- 
tution, and to submit the draft of an amended one which would 
be more in accordance with their wishes. The claim was re- 
jected, but was supported by Austria and Prussia. The grounds 
alleged by these Powers for their opposition to the new charter 
show a curious combination of the reactionist tendencies of the 
German governments with the national aspirations of the German 
people. One of the objections to the charter was, that by Art. 5 
every new Danish sovereign was bound to swear to preserve the 
constitution before his accession, whereas, according to the prin- 
ciple adopted by the Confederation, the right of sovereignty de- 
pends only on the laws of succession. This objection could only 
have been made in the interests of despotism, as there is no law 
in the Confederation against the oath in question, and the same 
or similar enactments are contained in the constitutions of other 
German states. A far more important objection was the allega- 
tion that the new charter had not given to Holstein the “ auto- 
nomy and equality of rights” which had beens stipulated in the 
Austrian despatch of the 26th December, 1852, and agreed to 
by Denmark. It was argued, that as in the Privy Council there 
were three special ministers for Denmark Proper, whereas there 
was but one for Schleswig and one for Holstein and Lauenburg, 
and the number of deputies for the Duchies in the Ligsraad 
was fixed according to their population, and was therefore less 
than that for Denmark Proper, there was no “ equality of rights” 
between the two parts of the State, and that the estates of the 
Duchies, having no control over the budget, the general taxes, 
or the recruiting among their population, could not be said 
to have an “autonomy.” Another objection was, that the new 
charter had not been submitted to the Holstein estates, and was 
therefore not valid, as having been introduced without their con- 
sent. The German Diet, on its part, also complained that the 
mobilization of the Holstein and Lauenburg forces had been made 
dependent on the Rigsraud, and thus impeded the liberty of 
action of the king in furnishing his contingent as a German duke 
to the Confederation. On the whole, although many of the ob- 
jections of Germany to the charter were conceived in a spirit of 
mere cavilling, it is impossible to deny that Denmark did not, in 
framing her new constitution, fully act in the spirit of the arrange- 
ments of 1852. 

The representations of the German Powers with respect to the 
charter met with an obstinate resistance on the part of the cabi- 
net of Copenhagen, and it was not until the German Diet 
threatened “ execution” (Nov. 11, 1858) that the new constitu- 
tion, so far as it related to Holstein and Lauenburg, was abolished. 
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This, however, created a new difficulty. Before the insurrection 
of 1848 the general affairs of the whole of the Danish State were 
conducted by the king and his ministers, without the interven- 
tion of the provincial assemblies. This state of things was now 
revived for Holstein and Lauenburg, but not for the rest of the 
monarchy, which by the new constitution directed the general 
policy of the State in the Rigsraad ; so that practically Holstein, 
which was formerly under the rule of the king, was now under 
that of Denmark Proper and Schleswig as well. It was in the 
case of the budget that the inconvenience of this arrangement 
was most felt. That Holstein should be taxed by Denmark was 
obviously very objectionable, and Denmark was so sensible to 
the evil that she was the first to propose a remedy. On the 3rd 
of January, 1859, the Holstein estates were convoked, and a 
modified general charter for the monarchy, together with a new 
special charter for Holstein, were submitted for their considera- 
tion. Unfortunately, although these charters were even more 
liberal in their provisions than those they were intended to re- 
place, they were open to the same objections as the latter on the 
score of not treating Holstein as a separate nationality, with a 
distinct autonomy. As might have been expected, the estates 
rejected the proposals of the Government; and they offered 
some counter-proposals, which, though doubtless absurdly exact- 
ing on some points, were on the whole not unreasonable, and at 
least offered a basis for an arrangement in which concessions 
could be made by both parties. They proposed, among other 
things, that in the privy council Denmark Proper, Schleswig, and 
Holstein should have each one representative only ; that a gene- 
ral administrative council for the whole monarchy, and a sepa- 
rate legislative assembly in each of the four parts of the State 
should be established ; and that no bills relating to the whole 
country should become law until passed by each of the four legis- 
latures. The plan was no doubt a clumsy oue, but, as was sen- 
sibly remarked by the Holstein assembly, no plan for the re- 
organization of the monarchyycould be good so long as the 
Government persisted in ignoring the special position of Schles- 
wig and Holstein. The monarchy consisted of a Danish part, 
and a part where the political life of the people was unquestion- 
ably German ; and it was mere folly to attempt to treat the two 
parts precisely alike, and to give them a representation in the 
State Diet based on population only, as if they were mere 
departments, with boundaries arbitrarily marked out for the 
sake of official convenience. The Government, however, was 
obstinate, and summarily rejected the proposals of the estates. 
At the same time, in order to prevent the interference of the Rigs- 
raad in the financial affairs of the Duchy, a decree was issued 
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(Sept. 23, 1859) by which the contribution of Holstein to the 
revenues of the State was to be fixed by the king before the 
budget was brought under the consideration of the representa- 
tives of the other parts of the monarchy. This decree was com- 
municated by Denmark to the Confederation in November, 1859, 
and on the 8th of March of the following year a Federal resolu- 
tion was passed, urging the speedy grant of an autonomy to 
Holstein, and demanding that, “in order to secure the equal 
rights of the German federal lands in their relation to the other 
parts of the monarchy during the time a provisional state of 
things might last, all laws which were to be submitted to the 
Council General should also be submitted to the estates of Hol- 
stein and Lauenburg, and no law concerning common affairs, 
especially no financial laws, should be enacted for these Duchies, 
except with the previous consent of their representative assem- 
blies, the Diet declaring that it would not consider as lawfully 
binding upon the German Duchies any enactments which did 
not conform with this resolution.” This demand on the part of 
the Confederation was at least as unjust and oppressive as the 
absolute rejection by Denmark of the proposals of the Holstein 
estates was ill considered. No independent State could consent 
to have the whole of its internal policy placed at the mercy of 
the deputies of a single province, and this was still less to be ex- 
pected from Denmark, who had already suffered so much from 
German dictation. The demands of the Confederation were re- 
fused ; and in February, 181, “ execution” was again threatened 
if within six weeks Denmark did not give a formal promise to 
comply with those demands. A second attempt was now made 
to obtain the consent of the Holstein estates to a modified 
charter: but as the principal modification was merely the addi- 
tion of an upper chamber to the Rigsraud, this charter was re- 
jected by the estates like its predecessor. War now being immi- 
nent, the Great Powers interfered, and persuaded Denmark to 
agree to the Prussian proposal that she should provisionally re- 
nounce the payment of any furfher contribution by Holstein to 
the state treasury than that of previous years, and that no gene- 
ral laws affecting Holstein should for the present be issued. 
Upon this the Diet determined that the intended “execution” 
should not take place, and Europe was again saved from the 
danger of a general war. 

While the deputies of Holstein thus steadfastly refused to 
agree to the constitution of 1855, those of Schleswig were not 
idle. In 1860 they passed an address to the king, repeating the 
objections of the Holstein estates to the constitution, protesting 
against any severance of the bonds by which Schleswig and 
Holstein are connected, and complaining of oppression of the 
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German nationality. The chief ground alleged for this com- 
plaint was the introduction, by the “language-regulations” 
of 1851-2, of a division of Schleswig into the “ officially Danish 
districts,” the “ officially mixed districts,” and the “ officially Ger- 
man districts,” and the predominance of the Danish language 
which was then established in the first two of these divisions, the 
predominant language in those divisions having before 1851 
been the German. ‘The regulations in question were framed by 
the Danish Government for the avowed purpose of checking the 
spread of Germanism in Schleswig; and, so far as the actual 
distribution of the Schleswigers that speak Danish and those that 
speak German is concerned, the arrangement appears to have been 
a fair one. But it may well be doubted whether the object of 
this arrangement was either just or politic. We have already 
seen that in its political conduct Schleswig was uniformly Ger- 
man, not Danish; its historical and literary sympathies are 
German ; and it has a German educated class. In determining 
the nationality of a people the language test is of all tests the 
most fallacious. There is scarcely a country in Europe where a 
great number of the ignorant classes do not speak a different 
language from that of the educated classes, who are of course in 
the minority. The language test applied to that most vigorous 
of nationalities, Switzerland, would give large districts inhabited 
by Swiss to France, Italy, and Germany. In Poland, where the 
feeling of nationality is equally vigorous, the great majority of 
the people in the largest and wealthiest provinces, such as 
Lithuania and Volhynia, do not speak Polish. Yet who would 
call a citizen of the canton of Berne a Frenchman, or an in- 
habitant of Volhynia (unless, indeed, it be a partisan of the 
Russian Government) a Ruthenian? The truth is, that in the 
northern countries of Europe the peasant has as yet very indis- 
tinct political notions, Travellers in Galicia, where Austria has 
long been striving to foment a struggle of nationalities, have 
often remarked that if a Galician peasant is asked whether he is 
a Pole or a Ruthenian, he invariably answers that he is an “im- 
perialist,” 7.¢., a partisan of the powers that be. We suspect 
that a similar answer would be given by the peasant of Schles- 
wig to the question whether he is a Dane or a German. Cer- 
tainly, judging by his conduct during the struggle between the 
two nationalities, he has not shown any decided partiality for 
either. It has been said by an able advocate of the Danish 
Government that Denmark was at least as much justified in 
“protecting the Danish nationality” in Schleswig as Prussia 
in forcing the German language and German institutions on 
Posen. But the cases are not parallel. Posen has always shown 
itself thoroughly Polish, both by its political conduct and its 
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national sympathies. The deputies from Posen in the Prussian 
Parliament are not only almost all of them Poles, but they form 
a party among themselves, whose political and national instincts 
are totally opposed to those of their German colleagues in the 
Chamber ; and the conduct of the Poseners during the late Polish 
insurrection amply proves the strength of their sympathies for 
their fellow-countrymen in Russian Poland. In Schleswig, 
though there have been no such strong evidences of nationality, 
it is indisputable that such national tendencies as have mani- 
fested themselves have been all German. The parallel between 
Posen and Schleswig is only in so far correct that in both coun- 
tries there has been a struggle of nationalities. In the former 
the Poles have conquered, in the latter the Germans; and the 
case of Posen only proves that it is not by government inter- 
ference such as that of Denmark in Schleswig, even if carried to 
a most violent extent, that the feeling of nationality in a people 
is to be extinguished. 

The complaints of the Schleswigers did not pass unnoticed in 
Germany. The liberal ministry of Baron Schleinitz in Prussia 
warmly took up the case, and put forward a claim, which looks 
very like a legal quibble, on behalf of the Confederation, to 
interfere in the affairs of Schleswig on the ground of the pro- 
mises made by Denmark with reference to that Duchy in 1861. 
These promises were simply contained in a despatch addressed 
to the German Governments, in which Denmark informed them 
of the arrangements it contemplated making with regard to the 
new Danish constitution, and they certainly did not possess the 
character which Baron Schleinitz ascribed to them, of “ inter- 
national obligations towards the Germanic Confederation with 
regard to Schleswig contracted by the King of Denmark, as 
Duke of Schleswig, for the sake of the settlement of the debated 
claims of Holstein.” On the other hand, one of these promises, 
that of an “autonomy” to Schleswig, can hardly be said to have 
. been fulfilled, for that Duchy was given no special institutions 
which were not possessed by the other parts of the monarchy, 
and it had to send its deputies to the Rigsraud in the same 
way as Denmark Proper. The Danish Government, however, 
refused to listen to any representations in regard to Schleswig. 
In October, 1861, it offered to compromise the Holstein diffi- 
culty by making all laws which were not agreed to, both by the 
Holstein estates and the Rigsraad, only valid in that part of 
the monarchy where they were passed ; but the German govern- 
ments, adhering to their new policy, rejected the proposal, chiefly 
on the ground that it did not refer to Schleswig as well as Hol- 
stein. The negotiations thus dragged on a few months longer, 
when matters again cume to a crisis by the Confederation pro- 
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testing (Feb. 14, 1862) against the continued existence for 
Schleswig of the Rigsruad, whose powers the Danish Govern- 
ment had since attempted to increase. Then came Lord Rus- 
sell’s famous Gotha despatch of the 24th September, 1862, in 
which our foreign minister showed himself more German than 
the Germans themselves, by making the extraordinary proposal 
to divide Denmark into four parts, each with a distinct auto- 
nomy and an independent parliament, thus still further en- 
dangering the unity of the Danish State, already shaken by 
the discontent in Schleswig and Holstein. This plan was or 
course hailed with joy by the German Governments, but it did not 
find favour in England, and was soon abandoned by our cabinet. 

While these negotiations were going on, an important event 
occurred in Prussia. The liberal Prince Regent, on ascending 
the throne at Berlin, suddenly changed his principles, turned on 
his old adherents, and, after a brief parliamentary struggle, 
appointed Herr von Bismarck the head of his cabinet. ‘The 
new Minister-President was known as a violent adversary of 
Schleswig-Holsteinism, and one of the most bigoted members 
of the feudal or reactionist party in Prussia. His advent to 
power, therefore, was regarded as a severe blow to the Schleswig- 
Holstein agitation, which, it was thought, would now lose its 
chief support in the abandonment by Prussia of the cause of the 
Duchies. The Danish Government began to breathe more 
freely ; and when, in February, 1863, the famous convention 
with Russia regarding the Polish insurgents raised a unanimous 
outery of indignation against Prussia from all the civilized 
nations of Europe, Denmark thought herself so safe against 
Prussian intervention that she took the opportunity of further 
strengthening her hold on Schleswig. In March, 1863, a pro- 
clamation was issued, establishing an administrative separation 
between Holstein and the rest of the monarchy. The laws of 
Holstein, the budget of Holstein, even the army of Holstein, 
were to be under the control of the Holstein Estates, and made 
entirely independent of the Rigsraad, which was only allowed 
to deliberate on those subjects so far as they regarded Denmark 
Proper and Schleswig. The object of this arrangement was 
evidently to cut off Schleswig from the German influence of 
Holstein by separating the latter as much as possible from the 
rest of the state, and thus leaving the Danes unimpeded in their 
attempts to make Schleswig Danish. On the I4th of July, 
the Federal Diet protested against the proclamation, and threat- 
ened execution unless it was withdrawn. The Danish Govern- 
ment, however, disregarded the protest and the threat. The 
new arrangements, so far as they related to Schleswig and Den- 
mark Proper, were submitted to the Rigsruad/, adopted, and 
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embodied in a charter on the 14th November, 1863. War now 
again impended over the Duchies ; and this time the force of 
events and the cunning of an unprincipled and ambitious 
statesman were too much for the peacemakers of Europe. 

In the diplomatic campaign which preceded and accompanied 
the military one, the palm for political insight and strategic 
skill belongs beyond all question to Herr von Bismarck. It is 
true that his cynical contempt for political morality, and the 
utter unscrupulousness with which he shifted his policy as it 
suited his ends, gave him a great advantage over some of his 
antagonists; but his triumph would certainly not have been so 
great, had he not been far superior to them in adroitness and 
sagacity. His first step, on coming to power, was to secure the 
firm support of Russia by assisting her in a policy which was 
condemned by the united voice of Europe. The February con- 
vention, no doubt, brought a great deal of obloquy on its author ; 
but he knew well what the alliance of Russia was worth, and the 
result proved that he had no cause to fear the hostility of 
France or England. In the Danish question, his predecessors 
left him the opportunity of attacking a weak power; and he was 
not the man to throw away such an opportunity. He began by 
cautiously feeling his way with some modest expressions of opi- 
nion, such as that Denmark was bound in honour to fulfil her 
engagements towards Germany, and that she was blameable for 
having resisted the mediation of a friendly and impartial nation 
(z.e., England, in the Gotha despatch). After the proclamation 
of the 30th March, he joined in the protest of Austria against 
the new Danish projects, but his peculiar genius for political 
mystification did not show itself until execution was threatened 
by the Federal Diet, and Lord Russell, in alarm, mildly sug- 
gested to that body, thatit would be “desirable thatnothing should 
occur to augment the already existing dangers and complications 
of Europe.” When all the German Governments hastened to 
calm the fears of his lordship by the allegation that an execution 
did not mean a war, Herr von Bismarck had the assurance to 
declare that “if a war did take place, it would be an offensive 
war on the part of Denmark against the Germanic Confede- 
ration.”* The situation was, indeed, at that time sufficiently 
perilous for Prussia to necessitate the greatest caution on the 
part of her minister. England, France, and Austria were 
united on the Polish question, and it almost seemed as if a 
general crusade was preparing against Russia and her audacious 
ally. There is now no doubt that the unfortunate declarations 





* Despatch from Herr von Bismarck to Herr von Katte, chargé d'affaires 
in London, 11th September, 1853. 
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made by Lords Russell and Palmerston in July, 1863, which 
were afterwards appealed to as giving Denmark a claim to the 
armed assistance of England, were the fruit of the general feel- 
ing that, in any European difticulty, the policy of France and 
England would be identical; and if Prussia had then taken any 
precipitate step in the Danish affair, it is pretty certain she 
would at once have received a humiliating check. But Herr 
von Bismarck was far too wary to expose himself to such a 
danger. He quietly abided his time, expressing himself to foreign 
powers in ambiguous terms about the Duchies, firmly adhering 
to the Russian alliance, and rivalizing with Austria for influence 
in Germany. He had not to wait long. ‘The failure of the 
Polish negotiations produced a coolness between France and 
England, and when Lord Russell proposed to the French Govern- 
ment, on the 16th of September, a common intervention in favour 
of Denmark, he was answered with a refusal. Herr von Bise 
tarck now began to assume a more decisive attitude, and pro- 
posed to the Diet that Prussian troops only should be employed 
in the “ execution” which was now imminent. But towards the 
end of September, the famous speech of Lord Russell at Blair- 
gowrie seemed to offer a chance of reviving the Anglo-French 
alliance. The despatch declaring that the Czar had forfeited 
his rights to Poland was fully agreed to by France, and Herr von 
Bismarck, with that ready adaptation to circumstances which is 
so characteristic of him, immediately proposed, much to the dis- 
appointment of Germany, a compromise with Denmark. The 
terms of this compromise, namely, that Denmark should declare 
herself ready to give satisfaction to the Diet in regard to the 
claim of Holstein and Lauenburg to control their own legislation 
and expenditure of all moneys raised in the Duchies, and to 
accept the mediation of Great Britain for the arrangement of the 
international question (7.¢., Schleswig), were agreed to by Den- 
mark ; and all seemed to be going well, when suddenly Herr von 
Bismarck dropped his plan, and prepared to carry out the “exe. 
cution.” This apparently unaccountable conduct was easily ex- 
plained by those who were behind the scenes. The “forfeiture” 
despatch, which was to have consolidated the Anglo-French 
alliance, never reached its destination, but, at the earnest repre- 
sentation of Herr von Bismarck, who expressed his conviction 
that Russia would regard it as a casus belli, was stopped on its 
way to St. Petersburg, and a meaningless document, without ob- 
ject or conclusion, was sent in its place. The situation was now 
completely changed; France and England were _ isolated, 
Prussia had the support of Russia and the Confederation, and 
Austria, though unwillingly, was forced by the break-up of the 
western alliance to join Russia. Herr von Bismarck triumphed 
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on every side, and could now give full scope to that audacious 
policy which is most in accordance with his character and 
abilities. 

The proposal of the Congress, which followed close upon the 
affair of the “forfeiture” despatch, strikingly displayed the 
changes which the last few months had brought about, in the 
relative positions of the European Powers. England refused, in 
a dictatorial and somewhat snappish tone, the proposal of France, 
aad these two powers, which in the summer of that very year had 
haughtily rebuked Russia and Prussia for their conduct towards 
Poland and Denmark, now eagerly sought the aid of the cabinets 
of Berlin and St. Petersburg for carrying out their respective 
views. After a long negotiation, Russia adopted. the English 
view, and talked of the “ perfect harmony” with which “the four 
governments’ (7.¢. Russia, Austria, Prussia, and England) thought 
and acted in “a question of much greater importance than the 
Schleswig- Holstein question.”* Herr von Bismarck, however, was 
more difficult to manage. He had his policy to carry out on the 
Eider, and was in no hurry to put an end to a situation where 
France and England both strove for his favour; he therefore 
coquetted with them both, and satisfied neither, until the matter 
dropped of itself. Meanwhile he took the greatest pains to con- 
vince Denmark and her friends that in the Schleswig-Holstein 
quarrel he was on the Danish side. On the 21st of October, he 
assured M. Quaade, the Danish ambassador at Berlin, that he 
was “in favour of an arrangement;’ on the 23rd, that he was 
“sincere in his efforts to discover a pacific solution,” and that 
“surely no one would go to war about Schleswig; and M. 
Quaade was so convinced of the sincerity of these declarations that 
he informed his government that even in London their cause 
was not so warmly taken up as in Berlin.f In his conversations 
with Sir Andrew Buchanan, then our ambassador at the Prussian 
Court, he expressed himself in a similar sense, and repeatedly 
declared that the proper solution of the Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion would be to make an independent Denmark on one side of 
the Eider, and an independent Holstein on the other side. 

These “ moderate views,” as they were called by Prince Gort- 
schakotf, of Herr von Bismarck were soon changed when the pub- 
lication of the November charter and the death of King Frede- 
rick VII. made it necessary for him to assume a more active 
attitude. The right of succession established by the Treaty of 
London now came into force, and under the treaty Christian |X. 
became the new King of Denmark and the Duchies; but the 





* Despatch from Lord Napier, of 6th January, 1864. 
} Correspondence presented to the 2igsraad in August, 1864. 
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Confederation refused to be bound by the treaty, which it had 
not signed, and appointed a committee to inquire into the pre- 
tensions of the young Duke of Augustenburg, who now claimed 
the sovereignty in Schleswig and Holstein. We do not think 
that any blame is to be attached in this case either to the Con- 
federation—for that body was clearly not bound by a treaty to 
which it had not adhered, and which was in direct opposition to 
the wishes of the German nation—or to Prince Frederick, who 
had in no way participated in the act of renunciation which his 
father had been compelled to sign, under a threat of losing his 
estates. The fault really lay with Austria and Prussia, who 
ought not to have signed the Treaty of London—a treaty regu- 
Jating the succession in a German Federal State—except as 
representatives of the Confederation, and with the mediating 
powers, who did not negotiate in this question with the Confede- 
ration, but with Austria and Prussia. These two powers had 
now determined not to let the matter out of their hands. Count 
Rechberg, before whom Herr von Bismarck incessantly dangled 
the bait of “a moral victory” in Germany, and an alliance with 
a strong power capable of assisting Austria in the defence of her 
Italian possessions, at length fell into the snare, and sold himself 
body and soul to the scheming Minister-President. The two 
accomplices held firmly to the Treaty of London ; they rejected 
the pretensions of Prince Frederick; but they felt themselves, 
they said, unable to stem the current of democracy in Germany. 
They represented a German attack on Denmark as imminent, 
aud declared themselves ready to come forward as the champions 
of peace and order by etiecting the threatened execution in 
Holstein with their own troops in the name of the Confedera- 
tion. Strange to say, this language (which was of course echoed 
by Russia, who owed a heavy debt of gratitude to Herr von 
Bismarck) imposed on our credulous foreign minister to such a 
degree that, after inducing the government at Copenhagen to 
revoke the proclamation ot the 30th of March, he further advised 
it to evacuate Holstein, and make way for the Austrian and 
Prussian troops, the “ protectors” of Denmark and the peace of 
Europe. The occupation of Holstein took place on the 21st of 
December ; but, instead of appeasing the clamorous demands of 
the national party in Germany, it only increased them, and Herr 
von Bismarck, who before the occupation had appeared as a 
universal peacemaker and the firm friend of Denmark and sup- 
porter of the London treaty, now roundly declared that, unless 
the constitution of November was abolished by the 1st of January, 
1864, the German powers would consider themselves freed from 
all their engagements towards the Copenhagen Government, the 
London treaty included. Then came the famous hint, so charac- 
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teristic of the man, that a cowp-d'état would be the best way of 
settling the difficulty, and the declaration that Prussia could not 
bind herself to any particular line of policy in a question the 
aspect of which was constantly changing. It would seem after 
this that there could be no further doubt as to the intentions of 
Herr von Bismarck. But Lord Russell’s stock of hope was in- 
exhaustible. Finding Prussia intractable, he turned to Denmark 
with the advice that she should give up the November constitu- 
tion, and thus deprive Herr von Bismarck of the ground on 
which he proposed to continue his interference with her affairs. 
As if the astute Minister-President could not, if he were so minded, 
have produced a dozen other pretexts for his interference! The 
constitution was not given up, and on the 28th December Herr von 
Bismarck proposed to the Diet that the Austrian and Prussian 
troops should occupy Schleswig as a guarantee for the performance 
by Denmark of her engagements of 1851-2. Count Rechberg 
now became alarmed at the audacity of his ally, and joined Lord 
Russell, who was just beginning to perceive that Europe was in 
danger of a war, in the attempt to bring about a conference. 
The attempt failed, mainly in consequence of the opposition of 
France, who was still sore about the Congress. Meanwhile, the 
smaller German States organized a strong opposition against 
Prussia. Their plan was to install Prince Frederick as the Duke 
of Holstein, and then send him volunteers from all parts of 
Germany to assist him in seizing Schleswig from Denmark by a 
war. Already everything was prepared for the realization of 
this project ; the Prince had taken up his residence at Kiel, and 
demonstrations in his favour were openly encouraged by the 
Saxon and other Federal troops in Holstein. But an exclusive 
occupation of Schleswig by Austria and Prussia in the name of 
the King of Denmark would obviously be fatal to the designs 
of the Middle States; and accordingly the Diet opposed the 
proposed occupation (14th January) by a majority of 11 to 5. 
Herr von Bismarck, however, was not to be daunted by th 
votes of the Middle States. He simply declared that he foun 
it necessary “to defend the rights of the Confederation in 
Schleswig,” and marched his troops on Holstein, followed obe- 
diently by his Austrian allies. The Diet was obliged to yield, 
and on the 20th January General Hake, the Saxon commander- 
in-chief, evacuated Kiel. 

Herr von Bismarck was now master of the situation. He was 
sure of the support of Russia ;* he had triumphed over the 





* Despatches from Lord Napier, 10th and 11th January, 1864. See also 
the very curious documents published in the Morning Post of the 4th aud 5th 
July, 1864. The authenticity of these documents is now generally recognised, 
notwithstanding the official contradictions which appeared at the time. 
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Middle States; and he had nothing to fear from England, France 
having sided with the national party in Germany, and Lord 
Russell’s isolated representations in favour of Denmark producing 
no more effect at Paris or St. Petersburg than at Berlin. On the 
16th of January he summoned King Christian to abolish the 
November constitution within the space of two days. The Danish 
Government asked for six weeks; but Herr von Bismarck had 
resolved on a war, and sent the Prussian troops into Schleswig 
on the Ist of February, the day after he made his famous state- 
ment in answer to Lord Russell, that “the case might arise when 
the Treaty of London would not offer a result proportionate to 
the sacrifices which events had imposed on the German Powers.” 
Austria, still fearing for the safety of her Italian possessions, 
which she thought were again placed in peril by the French 
proposal of a Congress, followed unwillingly in the wake of her 
enterprising ally ; and Denmark had to fight alone against her 
invaders, in spite of Lord Palmerston’s prophecy, even Sweden 
being restrained from assisting her by the fear of Russia. Mean- 
while the Middle States again prepared a demonstration against 
Herr von Bismarck. On the 19th of February their ministers 
assembled in conference at Wiirzburg, and unanimously decided 
to press the Diet for a speedy and decisive vote on the question 
of the succession, the convocation of the Estates of Holstein, and 
a considerable augmentation of the Federal army in that Duchy. 
Herr von Bismarck, on bis side, was not idle. He arranged with 
Russia to play off another candidate—the Duke of Oldenburg 
—against Prince Frederick; and, at the same time, he sent 
General Manteuffel on an extraordinary mission to the Courts 
of Germany in order to intimidate the Middle States into a com- 
pliance with his views. The effect of this mission was almost 
magical, On the 25th of February Austria and Prussia declared 
to the Diet that they were about to assume the military and 
civil command in the Duchies, which had hitherto been under the 
authority of the Confederation ; and to this astounding declara- 
tion one or two small States only dared to object. So deep, 
indeed, was the humiliation of the smaller German sovereigns, 
that the death of the King of Bavaria, which occurred a few days 
afterwards, is generally believed to have been caused by his 
disappointment at the failure of his cherished designs. Having 
thus routed the Middle States, Herr von Bismarck still further 
strengthened his position by concluding a convention with Aus- 
tria, binding his government to give her material assistance in 
case her possessions in Italy should be attacked, and, at the same 
time, consolidated the alliance between the three Northern 
Courts by persuading Count Rechberg to proclaim a state of 
siege in Galicia, and thus give the final blow to the Polish insur- 
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rection. Seven days afterwards the troops of Austria and Prussia 
entered Jutland. 

The proposal of a conference for the settlement of the Danish 
question was now renewed, and found more favour than on the pre- 
vious occasion. France was growing alarmed at the indications 
of a revival of the Holy Alliance, and again sought the friendship 
of England; Austria and Prussia, being in possession of the 
Duchies, had no objection to a little diplomatic acting, which 
they knew would have no serious result ; and the Confederation 
hoped to gain some advantage at the expense of Austria and 
Prussia. The conference met on the 26th of April; but the 
real question at issue was not discussed until the 12th of May. 
During the interval the idea of an annexation of the Duchies to 
Prussia was first started and vigorously supported at Beriin ; and 
the Prussian plenipotentiary at the conference began the discus- 
sion by laying down the principle that Austria and Prussia 
considered themselves freed from any engagement with regard to 
the Duchies which they may have contracted towards Denmark 
before the war. ‘The various proposals for the settlement of the 
question which followed were all rejected one after the other, for 
the simple reason that the German Powers were not sincere in 
their professed desire for an arrangement. The most important 
of these proposals was that of the 28th May, when Austria and 
Prussia asked for the complete separation of the Duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein from the kingdom, and their reunion in 
a single State under the sovereignty of the Duke of Augusten- 
burg. This proposition filled all Germany with joy, and the 
Duke immediately proceeded to Berlin on a visit to Herr von 
Bismarck ; but the results of his conference with the Minister 
were not satisfactory. It appeared that Herr von Bismarck was 
not going to give up the Duchies without conditions ; he wanted 
Prussia to oceupy Kiel, to have the use of the military and naval 
resources of the Duchies, and to be allowed the right of naviga- 
tion over the projected Schleswig-Holstein canal. ‘To these 
conditions the Duke refused to accede, and his supporters 
resumed their old hostility to the Minister-President. The next 
scene in this diplomatic farce was very curious. The very day 
after the interview between Herr von Bismarck and the Duke, 
the Russian plenipotentiary announced to the conference the 
cession by the Czar of his rights in the Duchies to the Duke of 
Oldenburg. This, it will be observed, was a repetition of the 
manceuvre which Herr von Bismarck had already executed with 
effect against the Middle States, and the instrumentality by 
which it was performed in the present case was especially signifi- 
cant, as a proof of the complete understanding which had been 
arrived at between Prussia and Russia. After six weeks’ useless 
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parleying, the Conference closed ; the war was renewed, and on 
the 27th of July Denmark signed the Treaty of Vienna, by 
which she ceded to Austria and Prussia the Duchies of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Lauenburg. 

The period of “ co-possession,” which has lasted just a twelve- 
month, now commenced, and soon disturbed the harmony which 
had existed between the two great German powers. ‘The double 
government under an Austrian and a Prussian commissioner offered 
endless opportunities for the old rivalry between the two coun- 
tries to break out, and the known desire of Prussia to annex the 
Duchies was alone sufficient to excite a natural jealousy in her 
ally, which manifested itself by a secret but efficacious support 
to the party of the Duke of Augustenburg. The estrangement 
between the two powers grew still greater when, on the aunounce- 
ment of the September Convention concluded between Italy 
and France, Herr von Bismarck refused to acknowledge the 
claim of Austria to a fulfilment of the engagements he had con- 
tracted towards her during the Danish war (p. 455). ‘The Prussian 
minister based his refusal on the allegation that he had only 
promised to assist Austria in case her Italian possessions were 
attacked in consequence of her participation in the Danish war, 
and that this promise could therefore in no way apply to the 
September Convention. The indignation fe!t at Vienna towards 
Count Rechberg for having thus allowed himself to be duped 
was so great that shortly afterwards he was forced to resign ; 
and from that time it became evident that Austria only sought 
a pretext to rid herself of the alliance of her now thoroughly 
detested neighbour. The remainder of the history of the “co- 
possession” period is merely a tedious record of incessant disputes 
between the two powers, who were constantly on the eve of a 
rupture without actually resorting to hostilities. ‘Che position of 
Austria, indeed, was such, that she was quite unable to go to 
war with Prussia, however willing she might have been to do 
so. Under the centralising government of Herr von Schmerling 
her finances became so crippled, and the natiovalities under her 
rule so discontented, that a war would inevitably have led her 
to bankruptcy and dismemberment. It is true that the Middle 
States supported her in opposing the designs of Prussia; but 
their support in a war would have been of little value, and would 
certainly not have preserved her from financial and political ruin. 
Strange to say, the only formidable opponent to Herr von 
Bismarck in his aggressive designs on the Duchies has been 
the Chamber of Deputies at Berlin. ‘The fact of the repre- 
sentatives of a nation refusing to sanction an increase of its 
territory, on the ground that the means by which it is to be 
obtained are unjust, is without a precedent in parliamentary 
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history, and the magnanimityand disinterestedness of the Prussian 
deputies stand out in striking contrast to the low cunning and 
shameless greed which has marked the conduct of the German 
Governments in this question. 

But even the refusal of the Chamber to vote the supplies he 
required for his aggressive projects did not hinder Herr von 
Bismarck from steadfastly pursuing the policy he had adopted 
since the beginning of the war. The occupation of Kiel, in spite 
of the protests of Austria and the Confederation, was consum- 
mated with his usual daring and success, and the decision of the 
crown lawyers against the pretensions of the Duke of Augusten- 
burg, about which so much noise has been made in the press of 
England and France, was simply a repetition of the doctrine to 
which he had always adhered, in opposition to the Middle States 
of Germany, and which now ottered so convenient a ground for 
the annexation of the Duchies to Prussia. His plans have been 
only too well and carefully laid ; and, unhappily for the peace 
of Germany and Europe, the obstacles to their realization are 
gradually disappearing before his indomitable will and his cynical 
contempt for every obligation. 

The question of the nationality of the Duchies, which a year 
ago was the principal element of the dispute between Germany 
and Denmark, has now been entirely laid aside by their despotic 
possessors. But indications have not been wanting, even during 
the last few months, that this will be the only firm basis for a 
definite settlement. Even Herr von Bismarck, who is so saga- 
cious in his dealings with foreign governments, found all his 
penetration and acuteness at fault when he had a population to 
deal with. He soon perceived his mistake in thinking he could 
drill the Schleswig-Holstein deputies into a compliance with his 
views, and was forced to abandon the idea of convoking the 
Estates of the Duchies, with the object of turning the tables on 
Austria, and bringing over to his side the liberal opinion of 
Germany. The Gastein Convention was, in fact, the result of a 
conviction on the part of Herr von Bismarck that, though he 
was in possession of the territory of Schleswig-Holstein, its 
inhabitants were gradually escaping from his grasp. A deep 
and undisguised detestation of Prussia, which was_ secretly 
fomented by Austria, has grown up among the Schleswig-Hol- 
steiners ; and the Prussian minister hopes, by securing the con- 
nivance of Austria, and taking in hand the most refractory of 
the two Duchies himself, to crush out all opposition among the 
people to his designs. But he will tind this no easy task. His- 
tory teaches us that when a nationality is held in subjection by 
a strong military despotism, oppression only has the effect of 
Strengthening its aspirations towards independence; and we 
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may be sure that the Schleswig-Holstein question will continue 
to agitate Europe, so long as it is not settled in conformity with 
the wishes of the Schleswig-Holstein nationality. 
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Arr. VIl.—Mr. Grore’s PLato. 


Plato, and the other Companions of Sokrates. By Groner 
Grote, F.R.S. 38 vols. London: John Murray. 1865. 


F this book we venture to predict that it will be talked of by 
( many, read by few, and thoroughly appreciated by fewer 
still. Yet it is a long time since a work has issued from the 
press more entirely deserving of careful attention. 

Plato is, perhaps, the greatest name in ancient literature. 
Mr. Grote himself ranks among the first of Greek scholars, and 
is undoubtedly the first of living historians. When a critic like 
Mr. Grote takes in hand a thinker like Plato, we have a right to 
expect something unusually interesting. That it should not be 
popular as well, is more a matter of regret than surprise. 
There is a prejudice, well founded as a rule, against vast systems 
of philosophy; life is thought not to be long enough for the 
orderly arrangement of our knowledge, and tar too short for 
information on theories admitted to be obsolete ; so people are 
content to wander in the wide field of letters, picking up here a 
fact and there an opinion, like cattle (to borrow a simile of 
Sokrates) grazing in the enclosure of a temple. Those who can 
see no use in anything which does not issue in an immediate 
result, may be pardoned for esteeming lightly the works which 
have come down to us from the pre-Aristotelian times. Of Plato 
in particular they may justly say that we owe little to him of 
direct’ practical salue—philosophiam pulchre multis locis 
inchoavit ; ad vmpellendum satis, ad edocendum parum. 
Looked at, however, from a wider point of view, the Platonic 
writings have a value which justifies the admiration which they 
have always received, and the enormous amount of labour which 
has been spent upon them. They describe an important phase in 
the history of Greek—that is to say, of European—thought, and 
their historical relations are thus especially interesting. It is trom 
this side that Mr. Grote approaches them. ‘he present work was 
undertaken in fulfilment of a promise long ago made to hiniself, 
that when he had finished the political history of Hellas, he 
would complete its intellectual history from his own point of 
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view. It is, therefore, no mere fragment, but part. of a larger 
and completed whole. 

Readers of Mr. Grote’s History will remember that in his 
68th chapter he described the life of Sokrates, and dwelt at some 
length on the influence exerted by that extraordinary teacher. 
We are here shown the result of this influence exhibited in the 
writings of Plato, and the other companions of Sokrates. These 
men, Xenophon, Aischines, Eukleides, Antisthenes, Aristippus, 
and the rest, to whom the title Sokratici viri properly belongs, 
were, it is true, rather admirers and friends of their great master 
than his disciples; yet, from constantly listening to his conver- 
sation, they borrowed something of a common method, which 
passed from them into various derivative systems of philosophy. 
Respecting the less known members of the group, Mr. Grote has 
collected much curious information, and the way in which later 
speculations lead up to Sokrates through some of these his 
friends is traced in a particularly clear and interesting manner. 
The criticism of the Megarian and Kyrenaic schools, for example, 
which is connected with the account of Eukleides and Aristippus, 
is as well worth reading as anything in the book, and is 
especially suggestive to students of Aristotle, who will find in it 
an explanation of many obscure allusions and references. But 
the chief interest of these volumes centres, as is natural, in 
Plato. To him, as undoubtedly the most distinguished of 
all the admirers of Sokrates, the chief part of the entire 
work has been devoted, that part, moreover, on which the 
greatest labour has been expended, and by which the whole 
will certainly be judged. ‘Ibis section (which is nothing less 
than a critical digest of the whole body of the Platonic philo- 
sophy) is not inferior in value to anything which Mr. Grote has 
yet. written. To make Plato interesting and intelligible to the 
English reader—to explain his method, to rescue his doctrine 
from the perversions it has undergone—is about as difficult a 
task as anyone can have undertaken, and we question whether 
any living scholar could have discharged it so completely and so 
well. Mr. Grote has devoted a lifetime to the study of Grecian 
life and character. The social, political, and literary antecedents 
of the Sokratic age are perfectly familiar to him, and in this 
case such knowledge is indispensable. We lately had occasion 
to remark, in reference to Mr. Lewes’ essay on Aristotle, on the 
importance in philosophy of an historical method of treatment. 
Now, Plato, even more than Aristotle, requires to be read in 
immediate sequence with the thinkers who preceded him. And 
for this reason. Aristotle’s works have come down to us in the 
form of treatises, in which the reasoning is carried on from 
principles originally assumed or established. Except in the way 
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of criticism, there is not much reference to earlier speculations ; 
indeed, it is one of the charges which Bacon brings against him 
that he established his intellectual supremacy by putting his 
rivals out of the way—Ottomanorum more erga fratres—just 
as the Sultans begin their reign by cutting their brothers’ 
throats. In the Platonic writings, on the contrary, the personal 
element is constantly present ; Parmenides, Protagoras, Hippias, 
Polus, Gorgias, Sokrates, are brought vividly before us, and their 
character and opinions are an essential part of the discussions 
in which they join. Add to this that Plato abounds in allusions 
which only those can understand who are acquainted with the 
habits of the ancient world, and it must be admitted that a com- 
mentator has every opportunity of bringing into play a minute 
and extensive knowledge of history. In this qualification Mr. 
Grote has no rival. His “History of Greece” is not only an 
astonishing example of erudition, but it is written in the best 
spirit and with a thoroughly comprehensive aim. If we except 
“The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire,” there is nothing 
in the English language which can be compared with it. Nor 
will the readers of this great work require any evidence of its 
author’s philosophical accomplishments. The chapters* in which 
he describes the Grecian mythopeeic spirit ; the account of the 
Tonic philosophers ; of Pythagoras ;+ and the elaborate excursus 
on Sokrates and the Sophists contained in the eighth volume, t 
will have prepared everyone to expect a masterly treatment of 
any subject requiring a knowledge of metaphysics and ethics. 

It is quite time that a little vigorous and wholesome criticism 
was applied to Plato ; for, to say the truth, he has been too long 
the stalking-horse of a philosophical party, who have somewhat 
abused the privilege of dressing up a lay figure in their own 
clothes. Many who have read Plato by the light of their pre- 
possessions, and a still greater number who have not read him 
at all, are fond of appealing to him as the champion of the 
theory of inborn essential truth. Aristotle they regard as the 
representative of conceptualism ; and whenever it is necessary 
to oppose the Hash of spiritual insight to the process of induc- 
tive investigation, we are sure to hear of the authority of “the 
divine philosopher’—of his theory of ideas, and of his subordi- 
nation of the world of sense to that of mind.§ Others, who 


* “ Hist. Greece,’’ vol. i. ec. xvi. xvil. 
+ Ibid. vol. iv. ce. xxxvii. £ ce. Ixvii. Ixviii. 

§ "Eqdutoaddnae b€ Ti\drov, eu kde tes cyhos TOY F@TOTE, yrnTias Kai TehElwv. 
“HEtov 8¢€ py SvvacOat ta avOparwa KarwWew nas, ef pn Ta Seva mporepov ocpOein. 
“ Aristoc. apud Euseb. Cesar. Prepar. Evangel.” xi. ¢. ill. (Quoted by Cole- 
ridge, “ Friend,” vol. iii. p. 120.) 
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approach the subject rather from the side of theology than 
philosophy, read into the mind of Plato much of the religious 
feeling which, no doubt, characterized Sokrates. The mysticism 
of the Academy is set against the infidelity of the Peripatetics, 
and we have a highly-coloured picture of a Greek philosopher 
looking at the world and its relations from an outpost spiritual 
and divine.* Examples of this view may be found in most 
popular manuals of philosophy. Need we add that Plato has 
been at all times the philosophical bulwark of the great Con- 
servative party? It must be admitted that he embodies their 
favourite theory of Athenian history. That, dating from the 
Persian invasion, private and public life in Athens began to be 
corrupted ; that this corruption may be traced to the ascen- 
dancy of its democracy ; that the Sophists offered to the vanity 
of youth and the ambition of wealth a substitute for that au- 
thority which the laws of Solon had attached to birth and _ pro- 
perty, are propositions unhesitatingly believed in by those to 
whom monarchy is the only type of well-being. Of course, too, 
popular and fashionable writers often have a word to say on 
Plato. To them he appears in the disguise of a melancholy 
man, with dreamy eyes and a pale brow—the Byron of the 
fitth century Bc. He is thought to have invented a plan for 
making love without committing oneself. This system, under 
the name of “ Platonic affection,” is supposed to be described 
in one or more dialogues, for which reason, among others, the 
name of Plato is frequently given by well-educated young ladies, 
in answer to the question, “ Who is your favourite author?” To 
this order of criticism, also, belong such expressions as “the 
moonlit abyss of Plato,” by which Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton 
conveys the impression produced upon his mind by a study of 
the Sokratic philosophy. 

The elaborate exposition of Mr. Grote will modify considerably 
these and similar views. Adopting the principle that Pilato is 
his own best interpreter, he examines how far one consistent 
scheme can be deduced from the various dialogues. His conclu- 
sion is, that this great writer is not at one with himself; that 
numerous contradictions and inconsistencies may be observed, a 
result arrived at in one dialogue being not infrequently refuted 
in another; that, as regards method, the negative procedure, 





* It should be added that Mr. Coleridge (who adopts this view) seems to 
have thought that the use of the @ posteriori method in Plato was preparatory 
and subsidiary only; that it was to be employed in explaining the results of 
amore scientific process to those for whom knowledge of the results was 

, . a . * or x z >) , bs + 3 " 
alone requisite and sufficient. Im this view, Plato’s neglect of the process 
itself would not be absolute but relative. See “The Friend,” vol. iii. 
essay V. 
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borrowed by Sokrates from Zeno, was treated as co-ordinate in 
value with the affirmative ; that some portions of the Platonic 
writings give prominence to one, and some portions to the other, 
and that it is a mistake to suppose that where no issue is arrived 
at Plato must have had some ulterior conviction in his mind— 
held but not expressed. 

We will now attempt to describe somewhat in detail the 
manner in which these propositions are established. 

Mr. Grote prefaces his inquiry by examining the authenticity 
of the Platonic writings. The works usually received as genuine 
comprise thirty-five dialogues and thirteen epistles. The editio 
princeps of Aldus printed all these, mainly on the authority of a 
catalogue, compiled by Thrasyllus in the first century A.D., and 
subsequent editors for the most part have not questioned the 
propriety of this decision. Some modern critics, however, amongst 
whom is Schleiermacher, have made light of Thrasyllus and his 
catalogue. Their view is, that the title of any given dialogue to 
be considered the work of Plato depends far more on the 
internal evidence of style, handling, and thought, than on historical 
tradition. They proceed as if the burden of proof lay on those 
who accept, rather than on those who reject the received canon. 
This principle Mr. Grote refuses to adopt. He considers that 
the presumption in favour of the catalogue of Thrasyllus is par- 
ticularly strong when the Platonic writings are compared with 
those of the same age and country, and that the positive evidence 
for the authenticity of the compositions comprised in it is con- 
siderable. Mr. Grote supports his opinion by a bibliographical 
history of the MSS., from the time of their being deposited in 
the school library of the Lykeum ; by way of contrast, he sketches 
the history of the Aristotelian MSS. ; and he adds some interest- 
ing details regarding the great Alexandrine collection, and its 
chief librarians Kallimachus and Aristophanes of Byzantium, 
Altogether this chapter is very learned and curious. On the 
question of the genuineness of the commonly received canon, Mr. 
Grote considers the following facts either proved or fairly pre- 
sumable. 

1. The canon rests on the authority of the Alexandrine 
library and its erudite librarians, whose written records went 
back to the days of Ptolemy Soter and Demetrius Phalereus, 
within a generation after the death of Plato, 

2. The manuscripts of Plato, at his death, were preserved in 
the school which he founded, where they continued for more 
than thirty years, under the care of Speusippus and Xenokrates, 
who possessed personal knowledge of all that Plato had really 
written. After Xenokrates, they came under the care of Polemon 
and the succeeding scholarchs, from whom Demetrius Phalereus 
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probably obtained permission to take copies of them for the nascent 
museum or library at Alexandria, or through whom at least (if 
he purchased from booksellers,) he could easily ascertain which 
were Plato's works, and which, if any, were spurious. 

This being the positive evidence on the subject, Mr. Grote 
proceeds (in his 5th chapter) to consider the case set up by 
Schleiermacher, Ast, Socher, Munk, Hermann, and other recent 
critics. These writers, who differ from one another considerably, 
both in principle and detail, agree in disregarding the traditional 
authority of the Thrasyllean canon, and they agree in having 
created a typical or ideal Plato, which furnishes a standard 
whereby to measure off his writings. Anything which does not 
approximate to this standard, which does not satisfy “ internal 
reasons,” which is inconsistent with Sokratic and Platonic 
feeling, according to their estimate of it, they reject. To all 
this Mr. Grote objects, and with considerable vigour. He points 
out that these critics are by no means agreed on their type ; that 
“ Platonic feeling” is a very fickle element, which has led to the 
most various and inconsistent results. He asserts the theories 
which have been laid down respecting the general and 
systematic purposes of Plato to be uncertified and gratuitous, 
and the “interhal reasons” to be only another phrase for ex- 
pressing the different theories of the critics themselves respecting 
Plato as a philosopher and a writer. 


“While adhering, therefore,’ (he concludes) “to the canon of 
Thrasyllus, I do not think myself obliged to make out that Plato is 
either like to himself, or equal to himself, or consistent with himself, 
throughout all the dialogues included therein, and throughout the 
period of 50 years during which these dialogues were composed. Plato 
is to be found in all and each of the dialogues, not in an imaginary type 
abstracted from some to the exclusion of the rest. The critics reve- 
rence so much the type of their own creation, that they insist on 
bringing out a result consistent with it, either by interpretation 
specially contrived, or by repudiating what will not harmonize. Such 
sacrifice of the inherent diversity and separate individuality of the 
dialogues to the maintenance of a supposed unity of type, style, or 
purpose, appears to me an error. In fact, there exists for us no per sonal 
Plato any more than there is a personal Shakespeare. Plato (except in 
the Epistole) never appears before us, nor gives us any opinion as his 
own; he is the unseen prompter of different characters, who converse 
aloud in a number of distinct dramas, each drama a separate work, 
manifesting its own point of view, affirmative or negative, consistent 
or inconsistent with the others, as the ease may be. In so far as I 
venture to present a general view of one who keeps himself constantly 
in the dark—who delights to dive and hide himself, not less difficult to 

vatch than the sup posed Sophist in his own di alogue called * Sophistes’ 
—I shall consider it as subordinate to the dialogues, each and all : and, 
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above all, it must be such as to include and acknowledge not merely 
diversities, but also inconsistencies and contradictions.” 


In this view we entirely agree. But we are far from sup- 
posing that the majority of the readers of Plato will receive 
it. Mr. Coleridge used to say that everybody was either a 
Platonist or an Aristotelian, by which he meant that those who 
had any definite opinions usually looked at things either from 
the real or the ideal side. No doubt the mental peculiarities 
observable in people who think, and the prejudices and pre- 
possessions of others, may be roughly opposed by some such 
classification as this; no doubt, also, that it is exceedingly con- 
venient for each party to have a representative man. Now the 
idealists have long clung to Plato with attectionate tenacity. 
His is the greatest name which can be invoked in favour of the 
opinion that there is an unconditioned and absolute ground for 
all that exists conditionally—that this ground may be reached 
by the exercise of philosophic imagination, and that human 
knowledge may thereby be reduced to a system. But if Plato 
speaks with an uncertain voice, who shall follow him? If, as 
Mr. Grote maintains, it is the fact that the dialogues disclose no 
systematic unity of theme and purpose—that different, and even 
contradictory, views are worked out in them—and that the 
greater number do not even attempt to work out any view at 
all, what becomes of “the grand problem, the solution of which 
forms, according to Plato, the final object and distinctive 
character of philosophy”? Schleiermacher, Coleridge, and 
ot wepi Coleridge, would unite in strong opposition to this 
theory. 

Mr. Grote’s criticism of the form of the Platonic writings 
is followed by a detailed exposition of their aim and character. 
Adopting the principle that the various manifestations of their 
author's mind cannot be resolved into one higher unity, there is 
no attempt to systematize, but the result of each dialogue is 
independently given. We believe this plan to be legitimate, 
but it gives to Mr. Grote’s book a somewhat fragmentary 
appearance, and it has led him to repeat himself more than 
once. It also makes it somewhat difficult to throw his con- 
clusions into a shape in which they can be conveniently 
represented, 

We are first of all led to ask, what is the scheme and method 
of philosophy according to Plato? What in his opinion is 
knowledge? and how far (if at all) has he adhered to an 
authoritative creed? On these questions, which are among the 
most important that can be asked, this great writer announced 
little of his own. He was content to borrow a great part of his 
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dogmatic teaching from the Pythagoreans, and the most striking 
portion of his method from Sokrates. Now-a-days (as Mr. Grote 
says), in appreciating a philosopher, it is usual to ask, what 
positive truths, previously unknown or unproved, has he 
established ? By what arguments has he enforced or made them 
good? This was not the way in which the matter presented 
itself to Plato or to the older thinkers whose opinions Plato 
followed. Philosophers are almost everywhere spoken of in the 
dialogues as learners and inquirers rather than teachers. In the 
“ Phadrus” Sokrates declares the possession of wisdom to be the 
distinctive attribute of God—@e udviy woéwew: it is sufficient 
for man to desire it, And, in the “ Republic,” the essence of the 
philosophic character is said to consist in a keen appetite for 
every kind of knowledge. For this reason Plato is eloquent on 
the advantages of an active, restless spirit. To be astonished at 
everything is the feeling which will most surely rouse the habit 
of inquiry, and therefore constitutes the most beautiful quality of 
the human mind. Ashe poetically phrases it, “the author who de- 
scribed the rainbow as the daughter of Wonder, traced her gene- 
alogy well.”* In nineteen dialogues out of thirty-five, this theory of 
puilosophy is consistently kept up: all the interlocutors are at once 
ignorant and eager to know; all of them are jointly engaged in 
searching for the unknown, We find here debate, refutation, several 
points of view canvassed, and some shown to be untenable ; but 
there is no affirmative result established, or even announced as 
established, at the close. In the remaining sixteen dialogues, 
together with much of the same vein of inquiry, a positive teach- 
ing may be found. Nothing can be more various than the 
forms iuto which this teaching is cast. Sometimes it is an 
allegory, sometimes a burst of impassioned declamation, and 
sometimes it takes the guise of an historical narrative; while in 
the amount of certainty claimed for it there is almost every 
degree in the scale, from rigid dogmatism to the bare suggestion 
of an indifferent opinion. If we inquire into the real value of 
this doctrinal teaching, we shall have to content ourselves for 
the most part with the language of apology. While every 
reader gratefully acknowledges that many elevating thoughts, 
many striking and beautiful images, are to be found in the 
writings of Plato, no one who reads those writings candidly will 
deny that the main positions enforced in them—those, that is, 
which are positive and Platonic—are utterly untenable. More 
than this: there is no first-rate genius, professedly dealing with 
such subjects as physics and politics, whose works have contri- 
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buted so little to the advancement of science or to the resources 
of life. Take, for instance, the “Timeus,” with its elaborate 
kosmical theory and its long disquisitions on Zoology, Anatomy, 
and Physiology: how much is there in the whole which it is of 
importance to remember? Does any anatomist, does any physiolo- 
gist, owe anything to Plato in the sense in which he is under 
obligations to Hippocrates? Or take the “ Republic”—a splendid 
example, it must be owned, of constructive genius,—are any of 
the practical problems of polities solved in it? Does it even con- 
tain the material for their after solution in the manner in which 
such material is supplied by Aristotle in his “ Politics?’ Of the 
“Pheedrus,’ of the “Symposium,” of the “ Kritias,” as of all the 
dialogues of exposition, it may with equal truth be said that 
while they give us a high opinion of their author’s dramatic and 
imaginative powers, they contain nothing which by any stretch 
of probability is likely to be made of use. As to the dialogues 
of pure investigation our verdict must be very different. They 
contain a protest as emphatic as has ever been recorded against 
loose and hap-hazard induction, and they bring out most clearly 
“the force of the negative instance’ on which Bacon so peremp- 
torily insists. On the whole, then (as Mr. Grote puts: it), 
whether we look to the quantity or quality of the writings, it 
will appear that the true relation which Plato bears to philo- 
sophy is more that of a searcher, tester, and impugner than 
that of an expositor and dogmatist: that he is more negative 
than affirmative, more ingenious in pointing out difficulties than 
successful in solving them. Now this was the idea which Plato 
inherited from Sokrates, aud which he has carried out in fully 
one half of his writings—that philosophy is a process of investi- 
gation, and that only ; a method, not a body of truth; a search 
in which the object looked for may or may not be found, but 
which is at all events profitable and invigorating. To the man- 
ner in which this notion is worked out may be ascribed what is 
really valuable in Plato. His philosophy thus centres in its 
method, and the key to that method is Sokrates. 

Sokrates affords a striking example of the immortality 
which can be conferred by the admiration of a great writer. 
Except on two occasions his name nowhere occurs in the 
political history of Athens. Of the circumstances of his private 
life we know little or nothing. And yet there is no one either 
in ancient or modern times with whom we are really so well 
acquainted, or whom, could he be brought to life again, we 
should more certainly recognise. His appearance, his habits, his 
character, were each perfectly distinctive. A man of unusually 
coarse and ugly features, with thick lips, staring eyes, and a flat 
nese, unshod, ill-dressed, ungainly, Dr. Johnson himself was 
HH? 
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hardly more unprepossessing. But the greatest exquisite of 
Athens declared that under the form of a Satyr was concealed 
the image of a God.* This is not too strong a way of pointing 
the contrast between Sokrates as he seemed to be and Sokrates 
as he actually was. He combined in a very unusual degree 
strength of body with vigour of mind and determination of 
character. When serving as a hoplite in the winter expedition 
against Potidea he distinguished himself not merely by his 
activity and courage, but by his indifference to the hardships of 
the campaign. He was on principle and in practice remarkably 
abstemious. Alcibiades mentions with admiration the fact that 
no one ever saw Sokrates drunk. Yet when occasion required 
he could show that his abstinence did not proceed from blind 
asceticism. Thus Plato in the “Banquet” represents him as 
entering freely into the pleasures of the table and being the 
hardest drinker of the whole party: a description which he 
justifies by seeing all his companions under the table, after 
which, it being then morning, he gets up wholly unaffected, has 
a bath, and proceeds as usual to the Lykeum, where he en- 
gages all day in philosophical argument and discussion. This 
hardihood of constitution found its analogy in his character and 
disposition. On the only occasion on which he was called upon 
to take a leading part in politics—the day on which the motion 
was made in the Assembly against the six generals at Arginuse— 
he steadily refused, at great personal risk, to put an illegal proposi- 
tion to the vote. A few years afterwards, when he was tried for his 
life, he showed the same independence and contempt for conse- 
quences. 


“No man,” he says, in the speech which he addressed on his own 
behalf to the jury, “ knows what death is; yet men fear it as if they 
knew well that it was the greatest of all evils: which is just a case of 
that worst of all ignorance—the conceit of knowing what you do not 
really know. For my part, this is the exact point on which I differ 
from most other men, if there be any one thing in which I am wiser 
than they. As I know nothing about Hades, so do I not pretend to 
any knowledge; but 1 do know well, that disobedience to a person 
better than myself, either God or man, is both an evil and a shame; 
nor will I ever embrace evil certain in order to escape evil which may, 
for aught I know, be a good, Perhaps you may feel indignant at the 
resolute tone of my defence. You may have expected that I should 
do as most others do in less dangerous trials than mine—that I should 
weep, beg and entreat for my life, and bring forward my children and 
relatives to do the same. I have relatives, like other men, and three 
children, but not one of them shall appear before you for any such 


* Alcibiades in Plat. “Sympos.” 215. 
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purpose ; not from any insolent disposition on my part, nor any wish 
to put a slight upon you, but because I hold such conduct to be 
degrading to the reputation which I enjoy ; for [ have a reputation 
for superiority among you, deserved or undeserved as it may be. Itis 
a disgrace to Athens when her esteemed men lower themselves, as they 
do but too often by such mean and cowardly supplications ; and you, 
Dikasts, instead of being prompted thereby to spare them, ought 
rather to condemn them the more for so dishonouring the city. Apart 
from any reputation of mine, too, I should be a guilty man if I sought 
to bias you by supplications. My duty is to instruct and persuade 
you, if Il can; but you have sworn to follow your convictions in 
judging according to tie laws, not to make the laws bend to your par- 
tiality ; and it 1s your duty to do so. Far be it from me to habituate 
you to perjury: far be it from you to contract any such habit. Do 
not, therefore, require of me proceedings dishonourable in reference to 
myself, as well as criminal and impious in regard to you ; especially at 
a moment when f am myself rebutting an accusation of impiety 
advanced by Meletus. IL leave to you and to the Gods to decide as 
may turn out best both for me and for you.”* 


Had Sokrates been merely an independent, brave, and good 
man, he might easily have been forgotten, as many have been 
forgotten not less entitled to our respect and admiration. But 
his mind was of that order which never fails to leave a mark 
behind. Mr. Grote sums him up by saying that he was “the 
rarest intellectual phenomenon of ancient times, and the ori- 
ginator of the most powerful scientific impulse which the Greek 
mind ever underwent.’ + It is in this light chiefly, though not 
exclusively, that he appears in Plato, and in order to appre- 
hend the view taken in these volumes of the Platonic philo- 
sophy it is necessary to form a distinct idea of the intellectual 
life of Sokrates and of the peculiarities of his method. The 
story of his life is soon told. It was spent in public discussion, 
For a long time, from middle age to his seventieth year, he 
talked and cross-questioned, and did little else. His avowed 
purpose was to stimulate the Athenian public to take stock of 
their ideas, to realize their objects in life, and to pursue them 
with an intelligent and conscious purpose. In his “ Defence,” 
he describes his relation to his countrymen by one of those 
homely and humorous images of which he was so fond. He 
likens the people of Athens to a large and weil-bred horse, which 
had been suttered to become sleek and sluggish from want of 
work. He himself was like a gadfly, always irritating and 
worrying the animal, and leaving it no rest. ‘“ In this manner,” 
he adds, “I am constantly stimulating, exhorting, and reproach- 





* Grote’s “ Hist. Greece,” vill. pp. 659-61, quoting Plat. Apol. p. 24-29. 
} Preface to “ ttist. Greece,” vol. viil. 
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ing you, one by one, from morning to night, fastening on you 
everywhere.” These words are scarcely an exaggeration of 
the fact. Day by day, he might have been found talking— 
incessantly talking—with anyone who chose to converse with 
him. It was a matter of perfect indifference who was the inter- 
locutor ; he was equally careless as to the time and place of his 
discourse. In the streets, in the market, in the pleasant suburbs 
of the city, at dinner with his friends, in the houses of casual 
acquaintance, early in the morning, far into the night, at all 
times and in all places, Sokrates was engaged in familiar and 
unrestrained conversation with men of every class and occupa- 
tion. He looked on the world at large much as we may fancy 
an acute Nisi Prius lawyer looks at the people he meets in 
society. “This is a remarkable man: I wonder whether he 
would cross-examine well? Here is a very interesting woman : 
could I make anything of her, if I got her into the witness- 
box?’ This perfect publicity and unreserve was one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of Sokrates as compared with other 
teachers. He was ready at any time to give up a long morning 
to the first comer. He had no school—no recognised band of 
disciples. He took no fee ; indeed he did not profess to ve able 
to teach. All he could do, was “to stimulate, exhort, and 
abuse,” and by judicious questioning help his hearers to think 
and doubt for themselves. He neglected all profitable labour 
as well as all political business, and no doubt, in the eyes of in- 
dustrious and ambitious citizens, he seemed to lead a remarkably 
idle and purposeless life. No such reproach however can justly be 
brought against him. His manner of spending his time is more 
than justified by the great results he achieved and by the strong 
conviction under which he acted. He fully believed that the 
Gods had entrusted him with a mission ; that they spoke to him 
by oracles and in dreams, and especially by a warning or 
restraining voice, to which he was continually subject, which 
manifested itself to him when he was a child, and cuntinued to 
the latest moment of his life. This voice, or sign, of whose 
supernatural character he was firmly convinced—@etév re Kat 
Sayudviov, he calls it,—would check him in the most trifling 
matters if he were about to do anything wrong. He was accus- 
tomed to obey it implicitly ; in deference to it, he kept aloof from 
public life, and when he was beginning to prepare a set speech 
In answer to the accusation of Meletus, he abandoned his design 
in obedience to the injunction of his monitor. There is no rea- 
son to doubt that he felt himself constantly in the presence of a 
divine guide, under whose sanction he acted, and whose approval 
he assumed whenever he was not interfered with. It is neces- 
sary to keep in view this side of Sokrates’ character, inasmuch 
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as he is often represented, and was, in fact, indicted, as a religious 
sceptic. It is true that his dialectical method, had he employed 
it consistently, might easily have led him in the direction of 
theological doubt. That, on the contrary, notwithstanding the 
negative vein of his philosophy, he should have been an ortho- 
dox believer, exact and attentive in his religious observances, is 
owiug partly to a strong element of superstition in his character, 
and in a still greater degree to the subject to which he confined 
himself. The choice of that subject, and the manner in which 
it was handled, mark a most important era in the history of 
speculation, and constitute Sokrates’ real claim to the title of a 
great and original thinker, 

From the time of Thales down to the commencement of the 
Peloponnesian war, there had been a long course of speculation 
on the constitution of the physical universe. The earliest theorists 
found nature disguised under the forms in which it had been repre- 
sented by the mythical and religious poets. To Homer and Hesiod 
the idea of an orderiy whole never presented itself. The world, as 
they looked at it, was the manifestation of divine or semi-divine 
agency—a Pantheon or a Pandemonium, but not a Kosmos. The 
first etfort of scientific thought was directed to the task of disen- 
gaging nature from the personal attributes which entangled it. 
The Ionic philosophers, and their immediate successors, Pytha- 
goras, Xenophanes, Parmenides, Leukippus, Demokritus, Anaxa- 
goras, sought for a more scientific basis than the popular notion 
could supply—some cause and beginning of things, something, 
if more obscure, at least more universal and regular, than the 
action and volition of a God. “'‘ihey fixed upon the common, 
familiar, widely extended material substances, water, air, fire, 
and they could hardly fix upon any others.”* They failed in this 
search, but their systems (as Bacon says) have an element of 
natural philosophy and taste of the nature of things. This was 
the point which had been arrived at about the time when 
Sokrates was born, in the generation which witnessed the Persian 
invasion of Greece. Many attempts had been made to gene- 
ralize the principles of physics, but there had been no effort to 
think out the more complicated questions of moral and political 
philosophy. Meanwhile a great change had been slowly operating 
in jiterature, Lyric and gnomic poetry had given way to tragedy 
and comedy. It was during the century of Athenian democracy— 
from its establishment by Cleisthenesto its abolition in the last year 
of the Peloponnesian war—that ail the masterpieces of dramatic 
art were produced. Phryuichus gained his first prize in the year 
in which sail and his family were banished. Sophocles ‘and 
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Euripides both died just before the capture of Athens by 
Lysander. Without pretending to determine how far the demo- 
cratic constitution of Athens was a necessary condition of the 
existence of the drama, we may safely assume that it tended 
greatly to its perfection. In Aischylus, and still more in 
Euripides, we constantly witness the contests of the dikastery 
and of the assembly. Difficult cases of conflicting duty, such as 
that which forms the subject of the Antigone, are perpetually 
arising. ‘lo argue, to persuade, to defend, to confute, is the 
constant business of the poet. His subject is no longer Nature, 
but Man. He writes with the purpose of rousing the sympathies 
of a vast indiscriminate audience, and to this end he uses the 
ordinary weapons of political warfare in a free state, appealing 
without reserve to the common ethical sentiment, and to 
the prevailing opinions and prejudices of his hearers. “In 
place of unexpanded results, or the mere communication of 
single-minded sentiment, we have a large latitude of dissent and 
debate—a shifting point of view—a case better or worse, made 
out for distinct and contending parties—and a divination of the 
future advent of sovereign and instructed reason.”* In com- 
paring a writer like Aischylus with one like Pindar we cannot 
fail to be struck with the wider range of subject and higher 
interest of the problems which tragedy permits itself. 

It was to these questions of moral casuistry and political 
debate, with which the public had become familiar through the 
instrumentality of dramatic literature, that Sokrates turned 
his attention. It is important to remark that the way to this 
inquiry was paved for him by the literature and constitution of 
the democracy. A century earlier-—under the paternal govern- 
ment of Hippias and Hipparchus—he would probably have 
found no one who cared to listen to him. But in an age in 
which every one took part in public discussion and in which 
every one went to the theatre, when motives both of conflicting 
policy and contlicting duty were being constantly urged betore 
the people, some kind of opinion on morals and politics would 
be sure to prevail. It was to these topics that Sokrates applied 
the resources of a singularly subtle and logical mind. He set 
himself to probe the mass of undefined association which con- 
stituted the basis of ordinary thought and action. He was the 
first, as Aristotle pointedly says, who busied himself about Ethics 
and sought for a definition of general terms. His position in 
reference to the questions he treated was analogous to that of 
Thales and his followers in regard to the problems of physics. 
Like them he sought for something wider, more accurate and 
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scientific, than the popular phraseology supplied. But here the 
resemblance ends. He had no sympathy with the objects of the 
earlier investigation. Indeed he considered it useless and 
irreligious to inquire into the constitution of the heavenly bodies 
or to speculate about the Kosmos. ‘These were matters which 
in his opinion the Gods had shut out from human ken. His 
motto was, Satis magnum alter alteri theatrum sumus. His 
queries related exclusively to matters of everyday life, and to the 
sentiments and ideas prevailingin common practice—sentiments of 
recognised power, and ideas which were being constantly appealed 
to, and of which for that reason every one assumed himself to 
know the grounds. What is justice ? What is injustice? What is 
knowledge# What is ignorance? What is happiness? What 
is virtue? What is a state¢—these questions he never ceased 
asking. In the speech already referred to he states in a lively 
manner the result of his long inquiry. 

“His friend and admirer, Chewrephon, had asked the oracle at 
Delphi whether anyone was wiser than Sokrates ? The oracle declared 
that no one was wiser. On hearing this declaration from an infal- 
lible authority, Sokrates represents himself as having been greatly 
perplexed ; for he was conscious of not being wise on any matter, great 
or small. What in the world, he thought, can the Delphian God 
inean by this saying? For a long time he debated the matter, and at 
length concluded that the declaration of the oracle could be proved to 
be true only on the supposition that other persons were less wise than 
they seemed or fancied themselves to be. ‘To verify this hypothesis, 
he proceeded to cross-examine the most eminent persons in many 
different walks—political men, rhetors, sophists, poets, artisans. On 
testing them by questions, he found them all, without exception, des- 
titute of any real wisdom, yet fully persuaded that they were wise, 
and incapable of being shaken in that persuasion. ‘The artisans, 
indeed, did really know each his own special trade; but then, on 
account of this knowledge, they believed themselves to be wise on 
other matters also. *So also the poets were great in their own compo- 
sitions; but on being questioned respecting these very compositions 
they were unable to give any rational or consistent explanations—so 
that they plainly appeared to have written beautiful verses, not from 
any wisdom of their own, but through inspiration from the Gods, or 
spontaneous promptings of nature. The result was that these men 
vere all proved to possess no more real wisdom than Sokrates ; but he 
was aware of his deticieney, while they were fully convinced of their 
own wisdom, and could not be made sensible of the contrary. In this 
way Sokrates justified the certificate of superiority vouchsafed to him 
by the oracle. He, like all other persons, was destitute of wisdom ; 
but he was the only one who knew or could be made to feel his own 
real inental condition. With others, and most of all with the most 
couspicuous men, the false persuasion of their own wisdom was uni- 
versal and inexpugnable.”’* ; 


—— * Vol. i. pp. 284-5. 
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Any description of Soirates would be incomplete without an 
example of lis peeuli: ar and original manner. The following is 
taken from the “ Repnblic.”* The speakers are Sokrates ‘and 
Polemarciius, Polemarchus having quoted a saying of Simonides, 
that justice consists in giving to each man his due, is led to 
admit that this must mean that justice lies in doing good to our 
friends and harm to our enemies. Upon which Sokrates inter- 
rogates him as follows :— 

“8. In cases of illness, who is best able to do good to friends, and 
harm to enemies, with reference to health and disease ? 

P. A physician. 

And, on a voyage, who is best able to do good to friends, and 
harm to enemies, with reference to the perils of the sea ¥ 

LP. A pilot. 

S. Well: in what transaction, and with reference to what object, i 
the just man best able to help his friends and injure his cnemies F 

HP. In the transactions of war, I imagine—as the ally of tue former, 
and the antagonist of the latter. 

S. Good. You will grant, my dear Polemarchus, that a physician 
is useless to persons in sound health ¢ 

P. Certainly. 

8. And a pilot, to persons on shore ? 

P. Yes. 

S. Is the just man, also, useless to those who are not at war ? 

P. I do not quite think that. 

S. Then justice is useful in time of peace too, is it ? 

P. It is. 

S. And so is agriculture, is it not ? 

P, Yea. 

S. That is to say, as a means of acquiring the fruits of the earth ? 

BP. Yes. 

S. And further, the shoemaker’s art is also useful, is it not ¢ 

P. Yes, 

8. As a means of acquiring shoes, I suppose yop will say ? 

P. Certainly. 

S. Well then, of what does justice, according to you, promote the 
use or acquisition in time of peace ? 

P. Of covenants, Sokrates. 

8. And by covenants do you understand co-partnerships ; or some- 
we different ? 

. Co-partnerships, certainly. 

. Then, is it the just man, or the skilful draught-player, that 
makes a good and useful partner in playing draughts F 

P. The draught-player. 

S. Well; in bricklaying and stonemasonry is the just man a more 
useful and better partner than the regular builder ¢ 

P. By no means. 


* Book i. 332-4. (Davi ies and vi aughan 's Trans.) 
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S. Well, then, in what partnership is the just man superior to the 
harp-player, in the sense in which the harp-player is a better partner 
than the just man in playing musie ? 

P. Ina money-partnership, [ think. 

S. Excepting perhaps, Polemarchus, when the object is to lay out 
money ; as when a horse is to be bought or sold by the partners ; in 
which case, | imagine, the horse-dealer is better. Is he not ¢ 

P, Apparently, he is. 

S. And again, when a ship is to be bought or sold, the shipwright 
or pilot is better ? 

P., It would seem so. 

S. That being the case, when does the opportunity arise for that 
joint use of silver or gold, in which the just man is more useful than 
any one else ? 

P. When you want to place your money in trust, and have it safe, 
Sokrates. 

S. That is to say, when it is to be laid by, and not to be put toany 
use ? 

P. Just so. 

S. So that justice can only be usefully applied to money, when the 
money is useless ? 

P. It looks like it. 

S. In the same way, when you want to keep a pruning hook, justice 
is useful, whether you be in partnership or not; but when you want to 
use it, justice gives way to the art of the vine-dresser ? 

P. Apparently. 

S. Do you also maintain that when you want to keep a shield or a 
lyre without using them, justice is useful; but when you want to use 
them, you require the art of the soldier or of the musician ? 

P. I must. 

S. And so of everything else: justice is useless when a thing is in 
use, but useful when it is out of use ? 

P. So it would seem. 

S. Then, my friend, justice cannot be a very valuable thing if it is 
only useful as applied to things useless. But let us continue the 
inquiry thus;-is not the man who is most expert in dealing blows in 
un encounter, whether pugilistic or otherwise, also most expert in 
parrying blows 

P. Certainly. 

S. Is it not also true that whoever is expert in repelling a disease 
and evading its attack, is also extremely expert in producing it in 
others ? 

#. 1 think so. 

S. And undoubtedly a man is well able to guard an army, provided 
he has a talent for stealing the enemy’s plans and all his other opera- 
tions ? 

P. Certainly. 

S. That is to say, a man can guard expertly whatever he can thieve 
expertly ? 

P. So it would seem. 
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S. Hence, if the just man is expert in guarding money, he is also 
expert in stealing it ? 

£. I confess the argument points that way. 

S. Phen, to all appearance, it turns out that the just man is a kind 
of thict'; a doctrine which you have probably learnt from Homer, with 
whom Autolycus, the maternal grandfather of Odysseus, is a favourite, 
because, as the poet says, he outdid all men in thievishnuess and per- 
jury. Justice, therefore, according to you, Homer, and Simonides, 
appears to be a kind of art of stealing, whose object, however, is to 
help one’s friends and injure one’s enemies. Was not that your 
meaning ? 

P. Most certainly it was not, he replied ; but I no longer know what 
Idid mean. However, it is still my opinion that it is justice to help 
one’s friends, and hurt one’s enemies.”’ 


The effect of cross-questioning such as this was to produce on 
candid minds a painful feeling of incompetence and doubt. So 
far as we can judge, this was the precise result intended by the 
author. It was in like manner the result at which Plato aimed 
in the whole of that large portion of his writings in which he 
deals with the process of investigation simply. Philosophy pre- 
sented itself to his mind as a tentative process, the value of 
which consisted far more in its mental and moral discipline, than 
in any body of ascertained truth as its result. 

Modern readers find it difficult to share the enthusiasm which 
Sokrates and his disciples undoubtedly felt for this process. To 
spend a lifetime in talking without any hope of coming to a con- 
clusion seems to the majority of people now, as it seemed to the 
public in the time of Parmenides, adoAcoyia, useless prosing—a 
truitless and a wanton waste of time. So much is this the case, 
that the majority of modern critics treat Sokrates’ disclaimer of 
knowledge as a mere affectation of ignorance. And the same 
presumption is usually made with regard to Plato in the negative 
or generally Sokratic dialogues. He is regarded as a theorist 
employing a method expressly calculated to enforce premeditated 
doctrines of hisown. Mr. Grote declines to take this view either 
ot Sokrates or Plato. 

Each of them, he thinks, had affirmative convictions, though 
not both the same. But the affirmative theory had its roots 
aliunde, and was neither generated nor adapted with a view to 
reconcile the contradictions, or elueidate the obscurities which 
the negative Elenchus had exposed. It may further be observed 
that this negative method had a direct value in and for itself 
fully sufficient to justify the exclusive use made of it by Sokrates, 
and the great relative importance attributed to it by Plato. It 
bore then, as it bears now, with considerable torce in two 
directions, one of which belongs to the theory of education, and 
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the other to social ethics. In different parts of his book, and 
without expressly connecting them, Mr. Grote dwells at length 
on each of these issues. 


“Those,” he says, “who depreciate the negative process simply, 
unless followed up by some new positive doctrine which shall be proof 
against all such attack, cannot be expected to admire Sokrates greatly, 
even as he stands rated by himself. Even if I concurred in this 
opinion, I should still think myself obliged to exhibit him as he really 
was. But I do not concur in the opinion. I think that the creation 
and furtherance of individual, self-thinking minds, each instigated to 
form some rational and consistent theory for itself, is a material 
benefit, even though no farther aid be rendered to the process except 
in the way of negative suggestion. That such minds should be made 
to feel the arbitrary and incoherent character of that which they have 
imbibed by passive association as ethics and wsthetics, and that they 
should endeavour to test it by some rational and consistent standard— 
would be an improving process, though no one theory could be framed 
satisfactory to all.” 


But not only does the habit of seeing what a thing is not, give 
caution to the individual mind, and put it on its guard against 
those hastily formed conclusions which prevail in the opinions of 
everyday life; it also familiarizes people with the idea of there 
being others who disagree with them, and thus it tends indi- 
rectly to set up a reaction against the intolerable supremacy of 
mere custom. We do not require to be told how great is the 
prejudice in our own day against any form of opposition to 
established traditions—what Mr. Grote calls “ King law.” In the 
department of physical science, indeed, it is generally admitted 
that we are not necessarily bound by received opinion. But in 
politics, in ethics, in the innumerable details and relations of 
social life, questioning, inasmuch as it may possibly lead to 
change, is still felt by most people to be wrong. “No innova- 
tion, no turnpikes, no reading, no writing, no Popery! The fool 
saith in his heart, and crieth with his lips, ‘I will have nothing 
new, » 4 

This feeling is now universally recognised and allowed for 
whenever we seek to account for the action of modern society ; 
but an effort is required to keep in view its equally constant 
operation in ancient times as well. Because the universal belief 
of the 5th century B.C. sounds ridiculous in our ears, we assume 
that it must have been insincere ; yet there can be no doubt that 
the body of accustomed opinion was as strongly and firmly held 
in the 5th century B.C. as in the 19th century A.D, The great 
majority of staid respectable citizens in democratic Athens, of 
whom Nikias was the type,—men who had a stake in the country, 
who paid their way regularly, who discharged their liturgies 
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with judicious liberality, and always kept a stock of good heady 
wine in their cellars,—devoutly believed that the Gods dined 
together on the top of Mount Olympus, that Hermes stole the 
cattle of the far-darting Apollo when he was a day old, and that 
the forces enumerated in the second book of the “Iliad” occu- 
pied a hostile country for ten years without ostensible supplies. 
More than this; they considered it highly neological and wrong 
to question these facts, which were all authenticated by the in- 
fallible authority of Homer; and before the time of Sokrates 
the facts had never. been publicly questioned. It is true that 
the critical spirit had not been inactive. For some generations 
indeed it had been gradually acquiring strength. More than a 
century before that time Xenophanes had censured many of the 
current narratives about the Gods. Hecatieus, a little later, 
rejected certain of the myths as inconsistent with historic cre- 
dibility ; and two generations later still Herodotus ridiculed 
several of Hecataus’ best stories, and treated with much con- 
tempt the Homeric notion of a circumfluous ocean-stream, the 
existence of the Hyperboreans, and the story of the marvellous 
travels of Abaris; while to the more educated judgment of 
Thucydides the whole Trojan legend, together with parts of the 
Herodotean narrative, seemed to want the necessary historical 
evidence. Thus there had been a partial inroad into 
the territory of the great king. These writers, however, 
appealed to a comparatively limited audience, and before it they 
impugned isolated portions only of the traditionary popular 
belief. It was reserved for Sokrates to carry the spirit and the 
habit of questioning into the streets—to make the defenders of 
common opinion publicly ridiculous, and thereby to demonstrate 
the insufficiency of the ordinary creed throughout the whole 
length of its range. This must have been a sharp, but most 
valuable lesson. It familiarized the public at large with the idea 
that there were two sides to many questions which they had 
always thought only to have one. A people so quick-witted as 
the Athenians could scarcely have heard many conversations like 
those reported in the “Gorgias,” or that quoted above from the 
“ Republic,” without drawing some conclusions. They might dis- 
like Nokrates personally, and think that he made the better 
opinion appear the worse and the worse the better. But they 
could not possibly fail to see that his adversaries’ views had their 
weak side ; from which they would be likely to infer that there 
was a stronger side elsewhere. “ You, Polus,’ (says Sokrates in 
the “ Gorgias,”) “ bring against me the authority of the multitude, 
as well as that of the most eminent citizens, all of whom agree in 
upholding your view. But I, one man standing here alone, do 
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not agree with you. And I engage to compel you, my one 
respondent, to agree with me.” 

Now no ordinary Athenian would have compared himself with 
Polus, Hippias, or Gorgias. And when these men—the pro- 
fessional representatives of all that was customary and of good 
repute—proved unable to defend their position in debate, the 
notion would be likely to arise, especially in the minds of the 
younger hearers, that, after all, the case was not so clear as it 
seemed, and that the other side might be worth a hearing. 
When such a conviction gains ground the first step is already 
taken towards tolerance aud liberty of individual opinion. 

Such and so great being the value of the negative process in 
Plato, what is the worth of the positive and affirmative side of 
his teaching? His scientific speculations, as they do not even 
profess to be anything more than pure imagination, may be set 
aside at once; but a genius like Plato may have a general 
system of belief whose “grounds he either cannot or does not 
choose to lay before us, and it may nevertheless be eminently 
worth consideration.. It is, however, indispensable that such a 
scheme should be coherent. If the teacher says one thing at 
one time and retracts or modifies it at another time, it loses the 
prestige which his unsupported authority would otherwise con- 
vey ; and we are sorry to say that this is greatly the character 
of the Platonic philosophy. ‘We are not at this moment re- 
ferring to his theory of ideas, or of the pre-natal existence and 
condition of the soul, or to his description of the “heavenly 
place” in which the absolute forms of earthly objects are to be 
found. It would be quite out of place to criticise or to reflect 
upon these transcendental dogmas—they have their value, but 
they do not belong to philosophy : éoti Mev OY WE nivys SoKet 
icod nvboc, éAsitererey kal apxadrarov giroodgnua, é¢ O& TO 
Tav Eounvewe yariZa. There is, however, a considerable body of 
teaching on more intelligible subjects —politics, education, morals, 
and so on, to which the objection applies, and as Mr, Grote's 
readers will see, in some force. We will give a few examples, 
out of several. 

“ In the ‘Republic’ Plato announced intoxication to be most unbe- 
coming for his guardians. He places it in the same class of defects as 
indolence and effeminacy. He also repudiates those varieties of 
musical harmony called Jonic and Lydian, because they were languid, 
effeminate, and suitable for a drinking party. Various musical critics 
of the day impugned this opinion of Plato. They ailirmed that 
drunkenness was exciting and stimulating, not relaxing nor favourable 
to languor, and that the effeminate musical modes were not congenial 
to drunkenness. When we read the treatise ‘De Legibus,’ we 
observe that Plato had come round to agree with these musical critics, 
He condemns intoxication decidedly, when considered simply as a 
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mode of enjoyment, and left to the taste of the company, without any 
president or regulation, But he considers that intoxication, il pro- 
perly regulated, may be made conducive to valuable ends—ethical and 
social. Without it the old men cannot be wound up to the pitch of 
choric activity; without such activity, the rectitude of the chorie 
system has no adequate security against corruption: without such 
security, the emotional training of the citizen generally will degene- 
rate. Furthermore, Plato takes oceasion from drunkenness to lay 
down a general doctrine respecting pleasures. Men must be trained 
to self-command against pleasures, as they are against pains, not by 
keeping out of the way of temptation, but by regulated exposure to 
temptations, with motives at hand to help. them in the task of 
resistance. Both these views are original and suggestive, like so 
many other in the Platonie writings, tending to rescue ethics from 
that tissue of rhetorical and emotional commonplace in which it so 
frequently appears, and to keep present before those who handle it 
those ideas of an end to be attained and of discrimination as to meaps 
which are essential to its pretensions as a science.”’* 

In the general spirit of the treatise “De Legibus,” Plato 
approximates to Xenophon and tie Spartan model. He keeps 
his eye fixed on the perpetual coercive discipline of the average 
citizen. This discipline, prescribed in all its details by the law- 
giver, includes a modicum of literary teaching equal to all; 
small in quantity, and vigorously sifted as to quality through 
the censorial sieve. The intellectual and speculative genius of 
the community, which other Platonic dialogues bring into 
the foreground, has disappeared from the treatise “De 
Legibus.” We find here no youths pregnant with undisclosed 
original thought, which Sokrates assists them in bringing forth ; 
such as Theetetus, Charmides, Kleinias, and others—pictures 
among the most interesting which the ancient world presents, 
and lending peculiar charm to the earlier dialogues. Not only 
no provision is made for them, but severe precautions are taken 
against them. Even in the “Republic,” Plato had banished 
poets, or had at least forbidden them to follow the free inspira- 
tions of the Muse, and had subjected them to censorial control. 
But such control was presumed to be exercised by highly- 
trained speculative and philosophical minds, for the perpetual 
succession of whom express provision was made. In the 
treatise “De Legibus” such speculative minds are no longer 
admitted. Philosophy is interdicted and put in chains as well 
as poetry. An orthodox religious creed is exalted into ex- 

clusive ascendancy. All crime or immorality is ascribed to a 
departure from this creed. The early communities (Plato tells 
us), who were simple and ignorant, destitute of arts and letters, 





* Plato, vol. iii. pp. 328-9. 
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but who at the same time believed implicitly all that they 
heard from their seniors respecting Gods and men, and adopted 
the dicta of their seniors respecting good and evil, without 
inquiry or suspicion, were decidedly superior to his contem- 
poraries in all the departments of virtue—justice, temperance, 
and courage. 

In the dialogue called by the name of “ Hippias Major,” there 
is a long discussion on the sentiment of Beauty—one of those 
attempts, of which there have been many, to ascertain the 
common quality the possession of which justifies us in calling a 
thing “beautiful.” Sokrates suggests three distinct explana- 
tions, successively accepted by Hippias, and afterwards succes- 
sively refuted by Sokrates:—1. The beautiful is the suitable. 
2. The beautiful is the useful. 3. The beautiful is a variety of 
the pleasurable. The upshot is that no result is arrived at. 
Now in the “Gorgias” Sokrates again takes upon himself to 
define the Beautiful. He proposes as a definition, “ that which 
either confers pleasure upon the spectator when he looks at it, 
or produces ulterior profit or good,” which corresponds with two 
out of the three accounts given of it in the “ Hippias,” and there 
shown to be’ untenable. ‘This definition is accepted without 
even a remark, much less an objection. Xenophon, in his 
“Memorabilia,” has preserved a conversation between Sokrates 
and Aristippus on the same subject, in which the former 
declares that the Beautiful is coincident with the Good, and 
that both of them are resolvable into the Useful. This is also 
one of the three explanations refuted by Sokrates in the 
“ Hippias.” Now, assuming, as is likely from this coincidence, 
that the doctrine advanced by Sokrates in the “Gorgias” was 
really maintained by him,—that he thought the beauty of a 
thing to be determined, in a measure at least, by the useful- 
ness of it—by the perfect adaptation of its means to its end— 
we have here an example of the manner in which Plato 
managed the reasoning of his dialogues. His object could 
scarcely have been to inculcate any specific teaching on the 
subject, or he would not have affirmed in one place what he 
expressly denied in another. But his intention was to get 
round a subject and present it in many different lights, to dis- 
evss, analyze, and distinguish, and if he did this he cared little 
for either inconsistency or for accurate portraiture. 

If we cannot say with Mr. Coleridge that Plato’s method is 
inductive throughout, we may fully admit the philosophical 
character of many of his inductions. There are isolated 
suggestions on education, on the nature of moral sanctions, on 
the relation of learner and teacher, and on the theory of punish- 
ment, which contain the substance of what the best of succeeding 
[Vol. LXXXIV. No. CLXVI.]—New Sentes, Vol. XXVUI. No. IL Il 
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writers on these subjects have been able to say.* But they do 
not constitute the sum, or even the chief part of the sum of what 
we owe to him. The comprehensive manner in which he him- 
self applied the method of “the double-tongued and all-objecting 
Zeno,” and the halo of immortality which he has thrown around 
Sokrates—the great champion of that method—are the titles by 
which he holds the gratitude of the scientific world—a gratitude 
which his own labours in positive science would never have 
enabled him to earn. 

Such is in substance Mr. Grote’s estimate, of the philosophical 
character of Plato. He looks on him, not as a great constructive 
genius who occasionally made use of the negative arm of philo- 
sophy for the purpose of strengthening its positive side, still less 
as the idealist and poetic dreamer he is often taken to be, but as 
one who gave prominence at different times in his career to dis- 
tinct intellectual impulses. So far as he was a pupil of Sokrates 
he followed out the vein so consistently worked by that eminent 
man, pursuing it nevertheless for its own sake, and with a dis- 
tinct consciousness of its advantages, educational and scientific. 
So far as he was an original speculator, he yielded to the influence 
of an wuusually fertile imagination, and constructed a scheme of 
the universe which would have been a good scheme had there 
been any evidence of its truth or any possibility of its practical 
application. It probably would never have been heard of in our 
times but for the pure and beautiful language in which it is de- 
scribed and for the varied resources which were brought to bear 
in illustrating it. In these respects the Platonic philosophy has 
neither rival nor second. True or false, it is the most perfect 
example of literary art which any age or country has produced. 
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Art. VIII.—Letrers rrom Ecypt. 


Letters from Egypt, 1863-65. By Lady Durr Gorpon. Second 
Edition. London: Macmillan and Co. 1865. 


T is beyond doubt that, generally speaking, the common 
Engiish mind is peculiarly unfitted to receive, and the 
common English pen peculiarly unfitted to convey, just and true 
impressions of Eastern life and manners. Our national exclu- 
* Protag. p. 324, c. 6 werd Adyou emtyerpav Koddkerv ov Tod mapednrvOdros Evexa 
adixnuaros TipmpeEirat ov yap dy Td ye mpaybev ayevnrov etn...dAAG TOD pEéAAovTOS 
Xapw. amotpomns yoov évexa xohdger, “* You are not hung for stealing a lorse, 
but that horses may not be stolen.” 
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siveness, our national respectability, and our national religious 
views, conspire to make us prejudiced observers and describers 
of Oriental doctrines and manners; and what is true of male 
writers is in a greater degree true of female writers. With the 
latter—or, at any rate, with the majority of them—the bigotry 
or partiality of our race is intensified to such a degree as to 
render any fair and liberal estimate of Moslem habits and feel- 
ings almost wholly impossible. The general character of books 
written by English ladies about Eastern people may be pretty 
accurately conjectured beforehand. There will be in them a 
certain amount of pious pity for the darkness of an unconverted 
people—a stereotyped Jeremiad over the profession of a faith 
which, at all events, has substituted the belief in one God for the 
belief in many gods and demons throughout the many civilized 
portions of the Eastern world—and a perverse interpretation of 
sentiments and opinions in which liberal and candid minds will 
recognise no very distant resemblance to the feelings and thoughts 
which mould the ordinary life of most Christian communities. 
There will be that mixture of supercilious compassion and con- 
temptuous depreciation which betokens at once the sense of 
national and of sectarian superiority, and which proves the great 
difficulty of our acquiring a thorough acquaintance with the 
reality of Eastern life through the medium of such observers. 

The book before us is singularly and conspicuously free from 
errors and impertinences of this kind. Written in the first 
instance to her mother and her husband, Lady Duff Gordon’s 
letters from Egypt owe their value and effect to that outspoken 
frankness and vivid personality which would be lost in the con- 
ventional phraseology of a book designed for public reading. She 
writes as one who wishes to transfer her own thoughts and im- 
pressions to familiar minds in language which they will at once 
recognise and understand. Hence much that will startle some 
people accustomed to regard Eastern life from a certain English 
point of view, but more that will stamp the picture of Oriental 
habits and feelings on the mental retina of thoughtful readers, 
and will awaken a tone of reflection far deeper and more enduring 
than the hackneyed phrases of the humdrum tourist, or the obvious 
speculations of even an accomplished bookmaker. 

Those who have read Lady Gordon’s letters from the Cape of 
Good Hope will be prepared for the true liberality of mind, the 
generous appreciation of alien races, and the genuine admiration 
of goodness and intelligence which are so characteristic of these 
volumes. And those who have been repelled by the language of 
superficial astonishment and supercilious pity with which the 
mob of English lady-writers are accustomed to touch on the 
religious and social habits of “unenlightened” and “uncon- 
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verted” barbarians, will note with pleasure the kindly feeling and 
catholic charity by which Lady Gordon elicited corresponding 
sentiments in her Moslem followers and friends. The same 
respect for the opinions, and sympathy with the sufferings of 
others which made her the friend of the Malay and negro at the 
Cape, made her the friend of the Nubian and the Arab in Egypt. 
The same recognition of their human brotherhood evoked confi- 
dence and love, and—if her letters contained nothing beyond 
this—they would be valuable for the evidence which they afford 
of the power of charity to pierce the mail of sectarian animosity, 
and break down the barrier of national prejudice. That Lady 
Gordon may sometimes have erred in her lenient judgment of 
her Arab friends is not improbable; but if so, she has erred on 
the right and merciful side, and, had she judged more hastily of 
them or spoken more harshly to them it seems very question- 
able whether she could have extracted from them the amount of 
information respecting their tenets, their opinions, and their 
practice, which is contained in these volumes. We much doubt 
whether any European woman in recent times has, without a long 
residence in the country, and without a much profounder know- 
ledge of Arabic than Lady Gordon professes to have attained, 
seen more thoroughly into the popular mind of modern Egypt, 
or caught its general tone more truthfully than she has done. 
She differs in one striking respect from the generality of 
modern travellers. She does not, like them, look upon the 
people as mere accessories to a strange Eastern scene— 
like a man or woman barely visible in the foreground of 
one of Martin’s magnificent pictures,—and having as little to 
do with our thoughts, feelings, and ideas, as the Sphinx, 
the pyramids, or the Nile. On the contrary, she regards them 
as men and women, of like passions as ourselves, with customs 
and habits moulded and modified—as are the customs and 
habits of all nations—by the imperious conditions of climate, 
soil, and government. Moreover, in these customs and forms of 
speech, she fully recognises the Egypt of the Bible, the Egypt 
over which Pharaoh reigned, and which Joseph administered. 
Instead of calling out for Bibles, she finds it all Bible. In the 
language of self-depreciation, which is still used by men of lower 
to men of a higher rank, she sees an illustration of the respectful 
modesty with which the Patriarch Jacob extenuated his own 
prosperity, when questioned by the Egyptian monarch. She 
sees Boaz sitting in the cornfield, as he has sat for so many 
thousand years. As she well expresses it, “this country is a 
palimpsest, in which the Bible is written over Herodotus, and 
the Koran over that : in the towns, the Koran is most visible, in 
the country, Herodotus.” There are many ceremonies of a date 
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long anterior, some contrary, to those enjoined by the religion of 
the Moslems. And no wonder that, viewing it with so compre- 
hensive a gaze, she shrinks from the false colouring daubed over 
the biblical story by the good little books with which a certain 
school of religious compilers seeks to saturate the minds of 
English youth ; and she exclaims, with ingenuous indignation, 
“ All the vulgarised associations with Puritanism and abominable 
little scripture tales and pictures peel off here, as the inimitably 
truthful representation of life and character comes out.” On the 
pernicious effect of these “abominable little scripture tales and 
pictures ” it would be irrelevant to dilate here; but no one who 
is familiar with the operations of middle-class Puritanism in 
Eastern countries can have failed to observe and to deplore the 
acid dogmatism and ignorant bigotry of the men who learned 
the first rudiments of religion from such a source. And—as 
these pages show—no more serious obstacle to the admission of 
Christian precepts and to a recognition of their beauty could 
well be conceived than the intellectual narrowness of the men 
who venture on the task of proselytizing the professors of another 
faith by obtruding on them what is new and repulsive, rather 
than by showing and commending the truths and excellences 
which are common to the tworeligions. That there is a common 
ground, not only of ethical but of Christian doctrine, between the 
Arabic and the European mind, several incidents narrated in 
these letters are sufficient to prove. Lady Gordon hints that the 
separation between the Turk and the Christian is more complete 
than between the Egyptian and the Christian; and it is not 
improbable that the political relations of Turkey to Christian 
Europe—its dependence upon states formerly despised and 
almost unknown, combined with a mournful retrospect of past 
greatness—may render the Turk an unfair observer and a partial 
Judge even of the ethics of the Nazarene faith. Orit may be that 
the Turks of whom Europeans speak the most, are those who 
have seen the greatest number and the worst specimens of Franks, 
—viz., the Turks of Constantinople. And, certainly, it would 
be hardly reasonable to expect that a tolerant appreciation of 
Christian morals could be readily attained by infidels whose field 
of contemplation had been limited to those professors of the 
Christian faith whose daily life adorns that city of barbarous 
luxury and splendid squalor. But that the Arab and the 
Egyptian regard Christianity, not only without horror but even 
as having some principles in common with their own religion, 
will, we think, be clear from the following passages of this 
volume. 

Lady Gordon is visiting a Coptic church at Bibeh, which is 
undergoing repairs, under the superintendence of one Girgis, 
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who, although a Copt, has been chosen head of a Muslim 
village : 


“ Presently,”’ she relates, “ wewere joined by the mason who was repair- 
ing the church: a fine, burly, rough-bearded old Muslim, who told how 
the Sheykh buried in the church of Bibeh had appeared to him three 
nights running at Cairo, and ordered him to leave his work and go to 
Bibeh and mend his church; how he came, and offered to do so with- 
out pay, if the Copts would find the materials. He spoke with evident 
pride, as one who had received a divine command, and the Copts all 
confirmed the story, and every one was highly gratified by the miracle. 

*T asked Omar if he thought it was all true, and he had no doubt 
of it; the mason he knew to be a man in full work, and Girgis added 
that for years he had tried to get a man to come for the purpose with- 
out success. It is not often that a dead saint contrives to be equally 
agreeable to Christians and Muslims, and here was the staunch old 
‘true believer’ working away, in the sanctuary which they would 


> 


not allow an English fellow-christian to enter! 
Again, she says :— 


“The thing that strikes me most is the tolerant spirit that I find 
everywhere. They say, ‘ Ah, it is your custom!’ and express no sort 
of condemnation ; and Muslims and Christians appear perfectly good 
friends, as my story of Bibeh goes to prove. I have yet to see the 
much-talked-of fanaticism ; at present 1 had not met with a symptom 
of it. There were thirteen Coptic families at Bibeh, and also a con- 
siderable Muslim population who had elected Girgis their head man, 
and kissed his hand very heartily as our procession moved through 
the streets. Omar said he was a very good man and much liked.” 


And she loves to dwell on the pleasure invariably afforded to 
the more unsophisticated people of the country (out of the way 
of average tourists and Baksheesh) by the mere act of partaking 
a cup of coffee, and sitting down on the mat with them. 

On the whole, Lady Gordon's narrative impresses us with the 
conviction that the character of the good Muslim Arab contains 
many qualities of the good Christian gentleman. Indeed, how 
could the type of Christian chivalry be better described than in 
the following words of the father of her donkey-driver, Hasan ?— 


“T asked,’’ says Lady Gordon, “ if Abd-el-Kadir were coming here, 
as I had heard; he did not know, and asked me if he were not 
‘ Akhu-l-Benat’ (a brother of girls)? I prosaically said, I did not 
know if he had sisters. ‘The Arabs, O Lady! call that man a 
‘brother of girls’ to whom God has given a clean heart to love all 
women as his sisters, and strength and courage to fight for their 
protection.’ ” 


Or how could the great Christian virtues of justice and charity 
be more emphatically and comprehensibly enforced than in the 
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following sermon preached by the Sheikh Yoosuf among the 
graves of Luxor? First Yoosuf pointed to the graves— 

“Where are all those people ?” and to the ancient temples, “ Where 
are those who built them ? Do not strangers from a far country take 
away their very corpses to wonder at? What did their splendour 
avail them ? ete. ete. What, then, O Muslims, will avail that you 
may be happy when that comes which will come for all? Truly God 
is just, and will defraud no man, and he will reward you if you do 
what is right; and that is, to wrong no man, neither in his person, 
nor in his family, nor in his possessions. Cease then to cheat one 
another, O men! and to be greedy; and do not think that you can 
make amends by afterwards giving alms or praying or fasting, or 
giving gifts to the servants of the mosques. Benefits come from God ; 
it ts enough for you if you do no injury to any man, and, above all, to 
any woman or little one!” 


It might not be disadvantageous to the morality or consciences 
of our own snug suburban congregations, if the Evangelical in- 
cuinbents who are entrusted with the task of looking after the 
souls of our metropolitan brokers and dealers were to diverge 
occasionally from the beaten path of their verbal traditions into 
the homely doctrines of Sheikh Yoosuf’s strict and comprehen- 
sive code. “To do no injury to any man, and, above all, to any 
woman or little one,” is an injunction which might be profitably 
borne in mind by Christian bankers, trustees, and others, to 
whose keeping is often confided the whole worldly substance of 
the widow, the fatherless, and the friendless. And they might 
learn more accurately than many of them have hitherto learned, 
the harmony of the Muslim and Christian creeds in the punish- 
ment with which the Divine and the human lawgiver alike visit 
the oppressors of those “ little ones !” 

We have cited Muslim inculcations of justice, charity, and 
chivalry. There is another virtue which we are apt to imagine 
is peculiarly Christian, both in its origin and its practice, but 
which the disciple of the Prophet claims as a. particular quality 
of the true believer. Those who know the Muslim only from 
Turkish or Indian examples, would hardly give him credit either 
for a practical or for a theoretical admiration of humility. Cer- 
tainly it is not the Muslim virtue which is most frequently and 
impressively brought under the observation of Clyistian tourists ; 
but this may perhaps be explained—indeed, the context of the 
following story indicates that it should be explained—by our own 
incapacity to elicit it. However this may be, the littie anecdote 
we are about to quote shows that it is classed among the virtues 
of their religion. There had been an endemic sickness among 
the people in the neighbourhood of Luxor, aggravated by the 
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long fast of the Ramadan. Lady Gordon, with her usual kind- 
ness, prepared broth and other messes for the sufferers :— 


“One poor peevish little man,”’ she says, “ refused the chicken broth, 
and told me that we Europeans had our heaven in this world. Omar 
let out a ‘Kelb!’ (dog!) But I stopped him, and said, ‘O my 
brother, God has made the Christians of England unlike those of 
Egypt, and surely will condemn neither of us on that account; 
mayest thou find a better heaven hereafter than I now enjoy here ! 
Omar threw his arms round me, and said, ‘O thou good one! surely 
our Lord will reward thee for acting thus with the meekness of a 
Muslimeh, and kissing the hand of him who strikes thy face.’ ” 


The anecdote which we have quoted above is the key-note to 
the success of our author in winning the respect and love of her 
Muslim acquaintance. She knew neither colour, caste, nor creed 
in her dealings with them when they were sorry or sick. It 
sufficed that they were men and women afflicted and distressed, 
for her to minister aid and consolation. The novelty of this con- 
duct on the part of a great Frank lady touched a chord long 
strange to such tenderness, and provoked from the young Sheikh 
Yoosuf another sermon, wherein he taught his hearers a lesson 
which might be of use to some of our own propagandists, viz., 
to look on all men—not Mussulman only—as brothers, and to 
regard the good deeds of others rather than their erroneous 
faith. Nothing can be more touching than the gratitude of the 
old father of Sheikh Mohammed, whom Lady Gordon tended 
and supplied with medicines as he lay dying in his Arab hovel. 
And no wonder that when she returned to Luxor from Esneh, a 
host of people should gather to meet her at the landing-place, 
and salute her with this beautiful address—* Welcome home to 
your place! We have tasted your absence, and found it bitter.” 
Nor were the advantages of this mutual good-will exclusively of 
a sentimental character. During the whole of her journey from 
Cairo to Upper Egypt, she reaped the substantial fruits of 
courtesy and good-nature; for she paid a little less than one- 
half of the ordinary price for her Nile boat and the wages of her 
servant Omar, who—to the great disgust of his compatriots— 
undertook to be cook and dragoman, both in one, and who let 
his Frankish mistress know that he volunteered these services in 
- consideration of her politeness to his countrymen. English tra- 
vellers are paying more and more extravagantly every year for 
their boats and attendance. But then, they take it out in that 
despotic insolence which too often accompanies the first travels 
of youthful opulence. This kind of man seems to travel in the 
East with the fixed idea that the people of the country should 
be alternately belaboured with cudgels and drenched with tracts. 
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He knocks down his donkey-drivers or his boatmen, while his 
mother and sisters inundate them with twopenny pamphlets, 
showing that they are in an utterly lost state, and are doomed to 
extreme perdition, unless they become Low Churchmen of the 
Clapham and Cheltenham type. Taken separately, the cudgel- 
ling and the tract-distributing are each sufficient to rouse a 
temper far more accustomed to the insolence of oppression than 
even that of the people of modern Egypt: taken together, they 
would, of course, simply be intolerable, but for the accompany- 
ing baksheesh, direct or indirect, admitted or implied, which 
mitigates either grievance. But although money may, in part, 
reconcile a servile people to whacks and thumps, it cannot re- 
concile a people, who love their religion, to the slights and sneers 
with which the arrogant Englishman regards it. “1 wish,” says 
Lady Gordon, and we share the wish— 


“T wish the English could know how unpleasant and mischievous 
their manner of talking to their servants about religion is. Omar 
confided to me how bad he felt to be questioned and then to see the 
Englishman laugh, or put up his lip and say nothing. ‘I don’t want 
to tal about his religion at all, but if he talks about mine, he ought 
to speak of his own too. You, my lady, say when I tell you things, 
* that is the same with us,’ or that is different, or good or not good, 
in your mind; and that is the proper way,—not to look like thinking, 
all nonsense.’” 


When shall we learn manners? When shall we learn that 
the highest virtue of the Christian faith involves the most tole- 
rant judgment of opinion ; and that the mode in which the great 
old races of markind worship the Almighty Father of All is a 
subject which no truly religious mind can contemplate in any 
other spirit but that of reverence and humility ? 

But mischievous as may be the example, and painful the spec- 
tacle of the Frank traveller, cigar in mouth, arrogantly cate- 
chising the Muslim Arabs as to the rites and tenets of a faith 
which is to them the fullest consolation and the highest hope, 
more pernicious is the practice, and more odious the spectacle of 
the same insolent foreigner “licking the beggars,’ as he terms 
his performance, in the streets of Cairo or Alexandria. Upon 
this point Lady Gordon writes with strong, but not too strong 
indignation :— 

CJ 

“ It is,” says she, “really heart-breaking to see what we are sending 
to India now. The mail days are dreaded. We never know when 
some brutal outrage may possibly excite Mussulman fanaticism. ‘They 
try their hands on the Arabs, in order tu be in good training for 
insulting Hindoos. ‘The English tradesmen here complain as much 
as any of the natives.” 
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Ifany onewishes tosee the full-fleshed insolence of vulgar English 
superciliousness, let him wait for the arrival of the bi-monthly mail 
in Alexandria, and let him see—as we have seen—the beardless 
ensigns, the offshoots of our bourgeoisie, hurling their schoolboy 
slang at the Arabs and Nubians indiscriminately, flinging sticks at 
their heads, and calling them “liars,” “ blackguards,” “ thieves,” 
with a profusion of supplementary Billingsgate. The puzzle of 
the thing is, whence comes this contempt for the Oriental races ? 
It certainly is new—2.e., not a generation old. It seems to be a 
reflex of that hatred for the negro which is now so curiously 
characteristic of almost all Anglo-Saxons but the professional or 
sectarian philanthropists of Exeter Hall. But the negro of 
Western Africa, the negro seen in the West Indies and the 
North American States, is in every respect different from, and in- 
ferior to, the Arab of Egypt—inferior even to the more ignoble 
type of Arab who has been corrupted by the example and 
extravagance of the Frank sojourn in Alexandria and Cairo. 
He is also far inferior to the negro of Nubia, which supplies 
not only vigorous forms, but also acute intellects to the com- 
mercial capitals of Egypt. Why, then, should young ensigns and 
Calcutta clerks conspire to nickname all the dissimilar races 
with whom they come in contact, Arabs and Copts of Egypt— 
Moormen of Ceylon—Madrassees and Bengalees—all by the con- 
temptuous designation of “niggers?” The dislike to the negro 
is probably associated with some real and some imputed short- 
comings of the ex-apprentice in our West Indies. And cer- 
tainly those who have seen specimens of the race only in the 
sea-port towns of Barbadoes and Jamaica, may be pardoned for 
not admiring his social or industrial qualities. His slothful, 
dilettante, and self-satisfied style of work, his impertinence, his 
intense self-conceit—these prominent qualities entirely obliterate 
the impression made by his general cheerfulness and passive 
good-nature, which are more apparent in purely agricultural 
districts. Indeed, these worse qualities quite tried and wore out 
Lady Gordon’s native tolerance of disposition. Nothing can be 
more graphic than her story of the little black slave-girl, Zeyneb, 
whom she took under her protection at Cairo, This child had 
beensent tothe American Consul from Kharthum, at eight years of 
age, and, when first seen by Lady Gordon, was a timid, crouching, 
shrinking, cowed little creature, with no will, and po semblance 
of a will of her own. Lady Gordon became her mistress and 
protector, had her taught the common domestic arts of civilized 
life, and when she herself went up the country, left the tiny 
negress under safe and kindly keeping at Alexandria. Zeyneb 
became a proficient in all the accomplishments of the Franks. 
She learned to sew, wash, cook, &c. &c. But unfortunately as 
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she became accomplished, she also became sulky, sullen, and 
self-conceited. The cowed, crouching little slave learned to be 
ungrateful and contemptuous; she learned to despise the mis- 
tress who had been so kind to her, and also her Arab servant, 
because he loved his mistress. At last Lady Gordon—the most 
tolerant of women—is forced to exclaim, “‘ There is no conceit 
like black conceit ;” to which all those who have had opportu- 
nities of judging will say “Amen !” 

But to retrace our steps. Granted the shortcomings of the 
negro, or rather of that section of the negro population of 
Western Africa, best known in English colonies—why should all 
other negroes, and especially the Nubian—why should races as 
unlike any negro race as possible, old and noble races like the 
Arab, the Copt, or the higher races of India, be nicknamed 
“niggers?” ‘They have not even the negro colour. They have 
histories and traditions of their own, as glorious as those of 
Highland Clans or Irish septs. They have also manners—the 
traditionary bequest of an immemorial civilization—which may 
put to shame those of the civil or military tyro who introduces 
himself to the Eastern world at Alexandria or Point de Galle, 
or Madras, by kicking, cuffing, and swearing at the people 
whose pens or arms he is to direct for the next thirty years 
of his lite. There is not a Jones, Brown, or Robinson, who 
issues from an English grammar-school or Scotch university into 
the civil departments of our Indian service, who may not find 
himself daily confronted in his own office at Calcutta by a 
peon whose courteous salaam and dignified mien are to the shuf- 
fling awkwardness of his young master as the bearing of a cava- 
lier to that of a Yorkshire peasant. “But they are such liars, 
and such lazy brutes, those Eastern fellows!” We remember 
when it was the fashion to talk so of all Italians. We fancy 
that it would not now be easy to find an Englishman bold 
enough to apply to the whole people of Italy language origi- 
nally true only of the scum of Naples, Rome, or Leghorn. 

In the same way it may become rare to apply to the mass of 
the people of the Kast, terms only applicable to the donkey- 
drivers or laquais de place of Alexandria and Constantinople. 
That the better classes of the East will long be misunderstood 
by the mob of Englishmen and Englishwomen, whether travel- 
ling or settled in the East, is probable enough. Lord Macaulay 
long ago pointed out the origin of the error which attributed 
invariable and intentional mendacity to Italians. A similar 
explapation may be offered on behalf of the Arabs. While 
bullying and “ licking” may have rendered the wretched donkey- 
boy utterly indifferent to truth or falsehood, educated English- 
man may understand that a sense of politeness, and of the cour- 
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tesy which he considers due to the stranger, prevents an Eastern 
gentleman from giving a direct negative to an assertion made 
with the absolute positiveness of Western speech. And, making 
due allowance for the different forms of language and of manner, 
it might not be difficult to remark in a London drawing-room, 
instances of a polite reticence, differing only in degree from the 
polite assent of the cultivated Arab. 

But the wonder is, after all, why they are not all arrant 
liars and scoundrels, bullied as they are by strangers, and plun- 
dered no less than bullied by their own government. This is a 
subject of painful interest. It touches not only our moral sen- 
sibilities, but our material interests. Egypt has become one of 
the outlying colonies of England. It is the seat of a great 
English trade, and—so to speak—of an important English cul- 
tivation. We import from Egypt grain to the value of 611,880/. 
annually. We import already cotton to the value of two mil- 
lions. We hope to extend this importation indefinitely. We 
have already invested a large capital in the country. The rare 
excellence of its climate and fertility of its soil seem to promise 
fair returns for larger investments. Much of our future wealth 
is bound up with the fortunes of Egypt. But those fortunes 
depend on the tranquillity of the country ; and the tranquillity of 
the country depends on the security which its government ex- 
tends to life, liberty, and property. We have no fear for the 
lives, liberties, and properties of the European population settled 
in the pacha’s viceroyalty. They are safe enough. No pacha 
will lay violent hands on the subjects of France or England. 
No kadéeh will pervert the law to their injury—at least, not in 
favour of a native. But this security is not all-sufficient. It is 
not enough that an exclusive and exceptional immunity should 
be given to the English, French, or Italian sojourner. Nay, 
this aggravates the existing evil. It tends to confirm and 
foster that disposition to bully the natives, which is exhibited by 
our beardless clerks and ensigns, but which is exhibited in a 
tenfold odious form by the scum of French and Italian adven- 
turers. Without an even-handed justice—without an evenly 
administered law, the operations of commerce are as unsteady 
and uncertain as the ministrations of industry are desultory and 
untrustworthy. After all, the great incentive to labour is hope. 
But what hope is there for the man whose industry is chalked 
out, whose earnings may be assigned, and whose savings may be 
appropriated by the Government of his country? If it is thought 
desirable that European enterprise and capital should be intro- 
duced into Egypt, then it is absolutely necessary that the spirit 
of Muslim justice should pervade all contracts of hire between 
labourers and proprietors on the one hand, and between pro- 
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prietors and the Government on the other. That this is not the 
rule at present, may be inferred from the following account 
given by Lady Gordon:— 


“____. is my near neighbour, and he comes in, and we discuss the 
government. His heart is sore with disinterested grief for the suffer- 
ings of the people. ‘ Don’t they deserve to be decently governed,— 
to be allowed a little happiness and prosperity ? they are so docile, so 
contented ; are they not a good peoples’ Those were his words as 
he was recounting some new iniquity. Of course, half these acts are 
done under pretext of improving and civilizing, and the Europeans 
applaud and say, ‘Oh, but nothing could be done without forced 
labour,’ and the poor Felliheen are marched off in gangs like convicts, 
and their families starve, and (who would have thought it ?) the popu- 
lation keeps diminishing. No wonder the ery is,‘ Let the English 
Queen come and take us.’ You know that I don’t see things quite as 
our countrymen generally do, for mine, is another Sfandpunkt, anil my 
heart is with the Arabs. I care less about opening up the trade with 
the Soodan, or about all the new railways, and I should like to see 
person and property safe, which no one’s is here,—Europeans of 
course excepted. 

“ Ismaeel Pasha got the Sultan to allow him to take 90,000 feddans 
of uncultivated Jand for himself as private property. Very well. 
But the late Viceroy granted, eight years ago, certain uncultivated lands 
to a good many Turks, his employes,—in hopes of fcunding a landed 
aristocracy, and inducing them to spend their capital in cultivation. 
They did so; and now Ismaeel takes their improved land, and gives 
them feddan for feddan of his new land (which will take five years to 
bring into cultivation) instead. He forces them to sign a voluntary 
deed of exchange, or they go off to Feyzoghloo,—a hot Siberia, whence 
none return. I saw a Turk, the other day, who was ruined by the 
transaction. 

“The Sultan also left a large sum of money for religious institutions 
and charities, Muslim, Jew, and Christian. None have received a 
faddah. It is true, the Sultan and his suite plundered the Pasha and 
the people here; but, from all I hear, the Sultan really wishes to do 
good. What is wanted here, is, hands to till the soil; wages are very 
high ; food, of course, gets dearer, the forced labour inflicts more 
suffering than before, and the population will decrease yet faster. 
This appears to me to be a state of things in which it is of no use to 
say that public works must be made at any cost. I dare say the 
wealth will be increased, if, meanwhile, the people are not exter- 
minated. Then every new Pasha builds a huge new palace, whilst 
those of his predecessors fall to ruin. Mohammad Alee’s sons even 
cut down the trees of his beautiful botanical garden, and planted beans 
there; so money is constantly wasted more utterly than if it were 
thrown into the Nile, for then the Fellaheen would not have to spend 
the time, so much wanted for agriculture, in building hideous barrack- 
like so-called palaces. What chokes me is, to hear Englishmen talk 
of the stick being ‘the only way to manage Arabs, Jas if there could 
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be any doubt that it is the easiest way to manage anybody, where it 
can be used with impunity.” 


Doubtless, it would be unsafe to leave the FellAheen to labour 
at their own discretion for fixed wages, without careful super- 
vision. It isnot a safe thing to leave English labourers unwatched 
and undirected, as every country gentleman who amuses him- 
self with amateur farming can abundantly testify. But if our 
countrymen are to settle in Egypt, we would suggest to them 
whether a little less of the “stick,” and a little more of fairness 
(with firmness) and good wages might not procure the requisite 
amount of labour. And here we have great pleasure in quoting 
a little story which illustrates the value of “a good character” 
in the East. The scene is laid at Luxor. 


“A worthy Copt here, one Todoros, took ‘a piece of paper’ for 
20/., in payment for antiquities sold to an Englishman, and after the 
Englishman was gone, brought it to me to ask what sort of paper it 
was, and how he could get it changed; or was he perhaps to keep it 
till the gentleman sent him the money? It was a circular note, 
which I had difficulty in explaining ; but I offered to send it to Cairo 
to the bankers to get it cashed ; as to when he would get the money, 
IT could not say, as they must wait for an opportunity to send up gold. 
J told him to put his name on the back of the note, and Todoros thought 
I wanted it as a receipt for the money, which was yet to come, and 
was going cheerfully to writeme a receipt for the 207. he was en- 
trusting to me. Now a Copt is not at all green where his pocket is 
concerned ; but they will take anything from the English. 

“ Mr. Close told me, that when his boat sank in the cataract, and 
he remained half dressed on the rock without a farthing, four men 
came and offered to lend him anything. While I was in England last 
year, an Englishman, to whom Omar acted as laqguais de place, went 
away, owing him seven pounds for things bought for him. Omar had 
money enough to pay all the tradespeople, and kept it secret, for fear 
any of the other Europeans should say ‘shame for the English ; he 
did not even tell his own family. Luckily, the Englishman sent the 
money by the next mail from Malta, and the sheykh : of the dragomans 
proclaimed it, and so Omar got it; but he never would have men- 
tioned it otherwise.” 


A character of this kind, proved and tested by daily practice, 
would, with the co-operation of just laws, raise the moral standard 
of the neighbouring people, and increase the material wealth of 
the country, beyond the hopes of the most intelligent natives, or 
the most benevolent strangers. 

Nor has the old Biblical virtue of mercifulness to animals lost 
its savour in the East, though Christian ministers in England 
seldom deign to inculcate its observance on their congregations. 
The Dean of Westminster will be gratified to learn that his old 
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dragoman, Mahommad, has remembered him—as, “Sheykh 
Stanley’—in connexion with this virtue. “And in truth,” he 
said, “he is a Sheykh, and one who teaches the excellent things 
of religion. Why, he was kind even to his horse, and it is of the 
mercies of God to the English, that such a one is the Imam of 
your Queen and Prince.” 


We cannot conclude without a brief notice of the Muslim theory 
of married life. Of course, all untravelled Englishmen have made 
up their minds that a harem is merely a convenient phrase for 
a systematized and unlimited sensuality. Despite what pre- 
ceding travellers have said, and Lady Gordon says here, a notion, 
justified perhaps by the usual conditions of a sultan’s or a 
pacha’s life, continues to retain its place among the conventional 
superstitions of Englishmen. . But in Egypt, and indeed in 
Turkey, among the middle and lower classes, it would seem as 
if polygamy had its duties as well as its privileges ; perhaps we 
ought rather to say, that it is regarded more as a duty under 
certain circumstances, than as a privilege: at least, we should 
infer this from the following story :— 


“T heard a curious illustration of Arab manners to-day. I met 
Hasan, the janissary of the American Consulate, a very respectable, 
good man. He told me he had married another wife since last year. 
Lasked, What for ? 

“Tt was the widow of his brother, who had always lived in the same 
house with him, like one family, and who died, leaving two boys. 
She is neither young nor handsome, but he considered it was his duty 
to provide for her and the children, and not let her marry a stranger. 
So you see that polygamy is not always sensual indulgence ; and a 
man may thus practise greater sacrifice than by talking sentiment 
about deceased wives’ sisters. I said, laughing, to Omar, as we 
went on, that I do not think the two wives sounded very com- 
fortable. ‘Oh, no! not comfortable at all for the man, but he take 
care of the woman; that is what is proper. That is the good 
Muslim.’” 


But it is almost impossible for us English folk thoroughly to 
understand the delicate rules of etiquette which govern the rela- 
tions of the sexes in the East. For instance, it is quite shocking 
for a married woman to speak of her “husband.” She must 
talk of him as “the master,” “my lord,” or “ father of my son.” 
On the other hand, a man never mentions his wife to another 
man; but there is no impropriety in his discussing the most 
sacred and secret subjects of conjugal life with a woman. As 
her faithful servant Omar expressed it: “Of course, I not speak 
my harem to English gentleman; but to good lady can speak 
it.” To those Englishmen who have a notion that unlimited and 
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irresponsible indulgence of the passions is sanctioned by Muslim 
practice and religion, we commend the answer given by an old 
Turk, whom an Englishman was chaffing about his domestic 
arrangements in that delicate manner peculiar to our race in 
foreign parts: “Well, young man, I am old, and was married at 
twelve; I have seen, in all my life, seven women; four are 
dead ; three are happy and comfortable in my house ; where 
are all yours?” We may remark, by the way, that as a woman 
is never “seen” but by her lord and master, the word has 
acquired a peculiar signification. 

It is clear to us that the life of the harem has yet to be 
written ; and it can only be written by a woman, for none but a 
woman can ever see it; and to be of any use at all, it must be 
written by one who unites several distinct qualifications. First, 
she must know Arabic; next, she must have some previous 
knowledge of the customs of the country; thirdly, she must 
bring to her task a mind free from prejudice, tolerant of foreign 
maxims and usages, together with a kindliness and courtesy of 
manner, which will remove suspicion and inspire confidence. 
An educated Englishwoman, whose social position, catholic 
charity, largeness of view, and accuracy of observation, while 
they gave her a passport to the best native families, weuld also 
enable her to see and comprehend not only the external fringe 
of the domestic economy, but the nature and direction of domestic 
opinion in Egypt, might render a great service to Egypt and to 
England, by bridging over the gulf which now separates the 
intelligent classes of both countries. There is, indeed, aiready a 
kind of social intercourse between Europeans and Egyptians at 
Cairo and Alexandria, as there is between Europeans and Turks 
at Constantinople ; but it is not exactly the most satisfactory kind. 
Raffish adventurers, unscrupulous speculators, loose men, and 
fast or eccentric women, are as unsatisfactory representatives of 
French or English life as those semi-Europeanized orientals, who 
return from the lycées of France, or academies of Scotland, 
eunuchs in religion and epicenes in patriotism, are of the sterling 
qualities of the Kast. It is only when the best female culture 
of Europe has penetrated the recesses of the harem, and given 
a flavour to the life of Eastern women, that intercourse, easy, 
friendly, and familiar, can take place between the races. And 
it seems to us that Lady Gordon has some of the special qualifi- 
cations for such a mission as we have spoken of. She has no 
bitterness of sectarian belief; she has no prejudices of colour. 
She does not go into an Arab family with a cut-and-dried lecture 
on their “blindness and ignorance,” and her own superior “ privi- 
leges.” She does not see unmixed gooduess, justice, charity, and 
rectitude in-the most ultra-christian propagandist. She does not 
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—like the characteristic presbyterian whom she quotes—see in 
the tried virtues of the trustworthy Arab servant only the opera- 
tions of the devil. She recognises, in the disciple of the Koran, 
many of the principles which the disciple of the Bible is bound 
to carry out in practice, and was once not too spiritual to recom- 
mend by preaching. Her whole intercourse with the people 
among whom she dwelt, and the narrative of that intercourse 
which these pages embody, bear witness to the accuracy of 
observation, justness of thought, and love of equity, which 
characterized the writings of John Austin, and have been inherited 
by his daughter. 

To women of this kind, possessing, perhaps, a profounder 
knowledge of Arabic than Lady Gordon professes to have ac- 
quired, and endowed with robuster health than she, unfortu- 
nately, enjoys, it may be reserved to etfect the greatest social 
revolution in the East, by contributing to the emancipation of 
Eastern women from those trammels of ignorance and frivolity 
which most fetter them in the early education of their children, 
and thus prevent their sons from attaining the virile standard of 
European principle and thought. When the women of the East 
have been educated—not so much by books and lectures as 
by the companionship of accomplished and kindly European 
women—then we may expect to see a race of men arise superior 
to their fathers, not only in learning and science, but in the dif- 
fused practice of those virtues which we are too apt to consider 
the special inheritance of Western civilization. And for such 
teaching as this Egypt offers a field of greater and readier pro- 
mise than any other portion of the Eastern world. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE instalment now before us of the Bishop of Natal’s work on the 
Pentateuch is in many respects the most important of any which 

have appeared.) As the author has entered more fully into his subject, 
he has acquired a firmness of grasp upon it which shows itself in an in- 
creased vigour of style, and some of the new matter to which we are 
here introduced is of the highest interest. It is, however, a volume 
especially for the student, and, from the multifariousness of its divisions, 
not altogether inviting to any who are not anxious to grapple with the 
whole subject of which it treats. We have first a preface, pp. xlvi., in 
whieh the Bishop deals in his usual kindly and courteous manner with 
some of his critics and opponents, principally with Bishop Browne of 
Ely, whose efforts to extricate himself from the accumulated proofs of a 
composite authorship of the Pentateuch are really pitiable. In the 
work itself Bishop Colenso displays in detail the proofs of the diversity 
of hands which have been employed upon the book of Genesis, and 
undertakes to distribute the several portions of it as nearly as possible 
to the several authors, endeavouring to fix from internal evidence 
(for external evidence is, of course, entirely absent) the times about 
which they must have lived. It is still generally supposed, even by 
those who have been compelled to admit that the diversity in the 
divine names implies some diversity of authorship in the earlier parts 
of the Pentateuch, that this is the only phenomenon which points 
to that conclusion. It is, however, only one of many others. It is 
in this work shown in detail that the style and verbal usages or 
phrases common in the other parts of Genesis do not occur in 
the Elohistic portions; while the distinction is equally remark- 
able in sentiment and religious conceptions between the Elohistic 
and Jehovistie portions of Genesis. ‘Lhe strong anthropomorphic 
expressions which ascribe human actions, passions, and affections 
to the Deity are characteristic of the latter; as, for example, the 
details of the second history of creation, the events in Paradise, the 
repenting and being grieved; shutting up Noah; smelling a sweet 
savour; coming down to see Babel and Sodom; eating bread and 
meat ; tempting Abraham. Moreover, it is only the Jehovist who 
multiplies curses, and dwells upon the darkest passages in the histories 
of the patriarchs. So that if the history of Abraham, for instance, be 
taken solely from the supposed Elohistic document, his character is 





1 “The Pentateuch and Book of Joshua critically examined.” By the Right 
Rev. John William Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Part V. London: 
Longman and Co. 1865. 
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without flaw ; to the later additions are due the story of his deception 
as to Sarah at the court of Pharaoh, and afterwards at the court of 
Abimelech—on which latter occasion Sarah was an old woman of 
ninety, yet miraculously pregnant with Isaac—the hard-hearted expul- 
sion of Hagar and Ishmael, the willingness to make a burnt-offering 
of Isaac, the taking Keturah to wife when he was apparently a 
hundred and thirty-seven years old (xxiii. 1), and having six children by 
her, although he had been too old, naturally, for begetting children at 
ninety-nine (xvii. 17; xviii. 12). There are also discrepancies in the 
duplicate narrative of the Deluge, and of the lives of the patriarchs 
(pp. 45—47). But neither is the whole of the non-Elohistie matter 
homogeneous, of which a salient instance is found in Genesis xiv., 
which has no relation with any other part of Genesis, is a mere episode, 
and represents Abraham as a powerful sheikh, with 318 trained 
servants in his house, of which there is no trace in any other part of 
the history, and which is inconsistent with the timidity which he subse- 
quently shows at the court of the petty prince of Gerar, who takes his 
wife from him. There appear also to be a small number of verses even 
in Genesis due to the author of Deuteronomy, who has been shown 
already to have written about the time of Josiah, and who revised or 
edited the previously existing Tetrateuch. Moreover, there seems reason 
to believe that there was a second Elohistic writer, who may possibly 
be the same with the Jehovist, writing under some variation of purpose 
or circumstances. On a more thorough analysis of the documents, 
Bishop Colenso finds his original opinion confirmed, that Samuel may 
have been the Elohist—which, on the whole, is the most conservative 
hypothesis of which the facts admit—and he arr anges the results of his 
investigation of the signs of time to be found in the books in the fol- 
lowing table, according to the usual chronology :— 


B.C. Contemp. Prophet. 
“ Klohist . - 1100—1060. . Samuel. 


Second Elohist . 1060—1010 . 2 . Nathan. 


Jehovist 
Second Jehovist . 1035 + cm eee 
Deuteronomist . 641—624 . «. — . Jeremiah.”—p. 189. 


After a detailed analysis of the book of Genesis by means of othe 
marks and signs of time than the use in its several portions of the 
names Elohim or Jehovah, it remains to compare the result so obtained 
with that which would be presented if the use of those names were 
considered as the test of the authorship of the several parts. And it 
appears that the Elohist, writing, as is supposed, in the time of Samuel, 
has used Elohim eighty eight times—Jehovah not at all; the second 
Elohist or first Jehovist (in the last years of Saul), Elohim, twenty- 
two times—Jehovah not at all; the second Jehovist (in the second 
decade of David’s reign), Elohim, sixty-seven times—Jehovah, seven ; 
the third Jehovist (in the latter part ot David’s reign), Elohim tw enty- 
nine times, and Jehovah eighty-nine ; the fourth Jehovist (in the time 
of Solomon), Elohim twenty times, and Jehovah fifty-two. And the 
conclusion is, that the name Jehovah became more and more freely 
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used as the name of the covenant God of Israel after the days of 
Samuel. It is possible the passages distributed in sets to the first, 
second, third, and fourth Jehovist, may not have been written by 
more than one hand, for such a man as Nathan may have written the first 
of these sets, in which Elohim is still used exclusively, under Saul at the 
age of twenty, and the last, in which Jehovah predominates as five to 
two, under Solomon at the age of seventy. It is, however, evident, 
from the thorough analysis to which the Pentateuchal writing shave 
been subjected by continental scholars, and now in our own country by 
Bishop Colenso, that the personal identification of the authors is at 
once beyond our reach, and of altogether inferior or of no importance. 
The only really important conclusion on that side of the inquiry is a 
negative one, determining that the books are not those of Moses, and 
are, in fact,anonymous. But the positive conclusions which follow 
from these examinations are of great consequence; namely, that we 
have evidence in these writings of the growth and variation of the 
religious conceptions of the Jews as to the object of their worship. 
The thorough analysis which has been presented in this volume of the 
book of Genesis, may seem to some to be unnecessarily detailed ; but 
it should be borne in mind that the detail was not only necessitated 
to the author from the nature of the case, but that he would naturally 
feel himself compelled, by the unfairness with which his criticisms 
have been treated in England, to omit no step or particular of the 
investigation which has led him to his particular conclusions. If a 
single jot or tittle had been omitted, it would have been said that he 
had not stated the whole of the case—however unimportant it may be 
to the majority of readers to discuss whether this or that verse belongs 
to the second or third set of Jehovistic insertions. In order to place 
the main result more clearly before the reader, our author has exhibited 
in extenso, in a new translation, the several documents of which 
the book of Genesis has been made up. Not that documents is the 
word we should employ, for it does not appear that the history was 
welded together out of so many independent narratives: rather, there 
existed an original narrative, called here the Elohistic, to which various 
additions were made from time to time during that period in the life 
of the Israelitish nation, when certain changes in their ecclesiastical 
constitution were going on, and certain moditications in their ideas as 
to their national Deity. Of the separate constituents of the book as 
here drawn out, the “ Elohistic narrative’’ is incomparably the most 
important, and carries conviction that it must have existed very nearly 
as now exhibited, as a consistent and coherent whole, before the other 
parts of the book, as we now have it, were added to it. 

After setting forth the order in which the additional layers may 
be conceived to have been superimposed upon the original history, 
and showing thereby how the worship of God as Jehovah came to 
preponderate more and more, the enquiry naturally arises—whence 
came the name of Jehovah, what was really implied in that name or 
title, and in what way does He seem to have been actually worshipped 
among the Jews? For these enquiries, though they belong in a certain 
sense to a later period of the history itself, are naturally anticipated 
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here by reason of the introduction of the name Jehovah, by the later 
interpolators, into a period to which it did not chronologically belong. 
The name Jehovah, or Jahveh, has, as Ewald acknowledges, no certain 
derivation in Hebrew, and there is considerable probability that it was 
derived from the Phenicians. It is at least clear that the name of 
the Pheenician sun god, in one of his attributes, was expressed both 
by heathen and christian writers by the same letters in Greek, IAQ, 
which they used to express the Hebrew Jah or Jahveh. The Bishop 
gives, in an appendix, a translation, abridged from Movers, on this 
subject. Then, connected with this enquiry, arises another—whether 
there are traces of the worship of Jehovah among the Jews having 
resembled that which the Pheenicians are known to have offered to 
their god Baal. In Chapters 19 and 20, which will be read with 
the greatest interest, perhaps, of any in the book, are drawn out the 
proofs of the prevalence in Israel of corrupt forms of worship, both in 
the way of bloody and sexual pollutions, intimately intermingled, to 
say the least, with the worship of Jehovah :— 


“Tn all this, then, we have very strong evidence to show that the worship of 
Jehovah began among the Hebrews, and was long continued among them, as 
regards the great mass of the people, in the same low form in which it already 
existed among the Canaanite tribes; and that it was only gradually purified 
from its grosser pollutions by the long-continued efforts of those great prophets 
whom God raised up for the purpose from time to time in different ages— 
aided, no doubt, in this work by the sorrowful national calamities which befel 
them, and probably also in some measure. by their coming in contact, during 
the time of the captivity, with those divine truths which were taught in the 
Zoroastrian religion.”—p. 299. 


It would not be possible to give any view which can do justice to 
it, of the complete “ Critical Analysis of Genesis,” extending through 
261 pp. of a separate paging, in which each verse and word when neces- 
sary is submitted to a thorough scrutiny, and the criticisms examined 
in detail of the most eminent modern scholars who have gone over the 
same ground, particularly Boehmer and Hupfeld; nor can we afford 
space for more than a- mere reference to the extremely interesting 
matter in the appendix. Appendix I. gives an abridgment of Professor 
Dozy’s work “ De Israelieten te Mekka” (“ Westminster Review,” No. 
LI. p. 484), of which the design is to show the probability of Mekka 
having been founded by the Simeonites, who disappear in a remarkable 
manner from the history of the Jews before the time of Solomon, as 
already remarked by Bishop Colenso himself (Part II1., 817). Ap- 
pendix LI. treats of the Elohistic and Jehovistic Psalms in reference to 
the remarks made upon the author’s previously expressed opinion by Mr. 
Perowne and Bishop Browne of Ely. It is difficult to suppose other- 
wise than that these controversialists merely wrote for the sake of 
persons who would never read Bishop Colenso—they certainly meet 
here with an exposure of haste and inconsistency as ruthless as it is 
courteous. The third appendix consists of the abstract from Movers, 
“ Die Phoenizier,” already mentioned. And thus while the Bishop of 
Natal has been denounced by persons of narrow understandings for 
undermining the foundations of the faith in demonstrating the base- 
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less character of much of the Pentateuchal history, he has been contri- 
buting most vaiuable material to history of a higher kind than any 
which his persecutors are capable of appreciating, and the general 
bearing of his labours may be illustrated in the following passage :— 


“The beggarly condition of the Levites in the early days of David, as re- 
vealed in Gen. xlix. 5—7,—the claims advanced on their behalf in a later day 
for a liberal maintenance, as shown in the laws of Leviticus and Numbers,— 
their increased influence but diminished numbers in Josiah’s time, as implied 
in the Book of Deuteronomy,—the elaborate ritualistic directory which may 
perhaps have been copied from that of the Tyrian worship, and may represent 
the system which was meant to be enforced—but never actually was enforced 
—in the Temple of Solomon,—the minute specifications for the building of the 
Tabernacle, which read almost as if they were actually taken from the ‘ work- 
ing drawings’ of the Temple itself by some one who was ‘iapperien concerned 
in its erection, and may perhaps give us some idea of the gorgeous Temple 
which Hiram built for the ‘Tyrian Hercules,’ and which Solomon is believed 
to have imitated,—the injunction which commands human sacrifices, Lev. xxvii. 
28, 29, and the narrative in Gen. xxii., which, while not condemning—rather 
approving—yet seems intended to discourage them ;—all these, and a multitude 
of other similar notices, require only to be freed from the restraints of conven- 
tional, traditionary interpretations, and they will at once become instinct with 
life and meaning. In short, the whole Pentateuch, to the critical eye, is 
pregnant with history; and the driest details of the Levitical law may yield 
some fact of interest and importance, to illustrate the course of religious 
development in Israel.”—p. 309. 


Only a few clergymen here and there have ventured, in the face of an 
organized discouragement of free opinions, ecclesiastical, political, and 
social, to avail themselves of the liberty of criticising the Biblical 
writings unfettered by any theory of supernatural inspiration.? The 
timidity exhibited by them as a body would excite our unbounded 
surprise, if we did not believe it to be largely due to a bond fide igno- 
rance. Mr. Desprez is not one of these timid people; and he has 
shown a sincere purpose of finding out the truth, and of enabling 
others to appreciate it also. Some years ago, Mr. Desprez pub- 
lished a work on the Apocalypse, which has gone through 
three editions, and met with great approval in many quarters ;° 
he maintained from the internal evidence of the book that the 
accomplishment of its visions was to be sought for in the events of 
the great Jewish war, and the date of its writing therefore to be fixed 
somewhat earlier; but he did not abandon the supposition of its being 
a prophecy in the usual sense of the word. Many, therefore, who ap- 
plauded the former work, will no doubt be greatly shocked at the 
more recent one; for Mr. Desprez may be said to have been the first 
clergyman who has availed himself in a practical and effectual manner 
of the liberty which has been declared to belong to them. The result 


2 “Daniel ; or, the Apocalypse of the Old Testament.” By Philip S. Desprez, 
B.D., Incumbent of Alvediston, Wilts. With an Introduction by Rowland 
Williams, D.D., Vicar of Broad-Chalke, Wilts. London: Williams and Norgate. 
1865. 

3 “The Apocalypse fulfilled in the consummation of the Mosaic Economy and 
the Coming of the Son of Map.” 
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is very shattering to a stronghold of orthodoxy. The book of Daniel is 
generally supposed to contain in more than one passage chronological 
prophecies fixing the time of the appearing of Messiah, and thereby 
identifying him inevitably with Jesus of Nazareth. If Mr. Desprez 
shall prove to have been as successful in his treatment of the Apoca- 
lypse of the Old Testament as he was acknowledged to be in the case 
of the Apocalypse of the New, he will have dealt as severe a blow at 
the whole theory of Messianic prophecy applicable to Jesus, as he did 
in the other work at the “ Evangelical” identification of the Scarlet 
Woman of the Revelation with Papal Rome. 


“In endeavouring,” says Mr. Desprez, “to establish for the book of 
Daniel a date later by more than four centuries than that usually assigned to 
it, and in attempting to show, that however it may incorporate fragments of 
more ancient history, in its present form it is not earlier than the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, it will be necessary to enter into the consideration of 
the following points of inquiry:—I. Zhe diversity of style in which the book is 
written. Il. The place occupied by the book in the Hebrew Canon. 1. The 
use of Greek words. 1V. The style of the book differing from the writings of 
the Captivity NV. Tike historical character of the book extending to, but not fur 
beyond, the Age of Antiochus Epiphanes. V1. The seemingly marvellous 
narrations and historical inaccuracies which have aroused suspicion from the 
earliest times.” —pp. 8, 9. 


On all these grounds he finds reason for affixing to the book a later 
date than that usually assigned to it. And whatever the date to 
which it might be attributable, the predictive, or quasi-predictive 
portions of it, admit of no other solution than that which is pre- 
sented by the circumstances of the Maceabean period. When the issue 
of the struggle between the Jews and their oppressors yet hung 
doubtful in the scale, our author conceives a patriotic Jew to have en- 
couraged his countrymen by setting before them visions of success 
under the name and authority of Daniel. Mr. Desprez shows very 
successfully that the several visions met with in the book of Daniel 
relate to the same, or to parts of thesame series of events; that the 
symbols of the Great Image (ch. ii.), the Four Great Beasts (ch. vii.), 
the Ram and the Goat (ch. viii.), together with the explanatory 
vision (chs. x. xi. xii.), refer to events comprised within a delinite 
period during the sway of certain Babylonian, Medo-Persian, Mace- 
donian, and Syro-Egyptian kings. It is customary to identify the 
fourth kingdom with the Roman Empire, in order to be able to in- 
terpret the Stone cut out of the mountains of the establishment of 
Christianity. But Mr. Desprez says :— 


“That by the Fourth Great Beast the Roman empire is not signified, would 
seem plain from the circumstance that the above-named kingdom cannot with 
accuracy be said to succeed the three first kingdoms; the sway exercised by 
these being chiefly, if not entirely, Asiatic, and extending beyond the River 
Euphrates, whereas that river was the eastern limit of the Roman empire. 
Added to this, the Romans were not the immediate successors of the empire 
of Alexander, neither can their kingdom be said to have followed the Mace- 
donian as the Babylonian was followed by the Medo-Persian; the kingdom 
immediately succeeding the Asiatic rule of the successors of Alexander being 
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that —_ Parthians, and these were never brought under the Roman yoke.” 
—p. 87. 

The fourth kingdom being acknowledged to be the Syro-Egyptian, 
and not the Roman, there is little difficulty in the identification of the 
“little horn” (vii. 8, 24; viii. 9) with the king of the fierce counte- 
nance (viii. 23), and the vile person (xi. 20) as Antiochus Epiphanes. 
And there remains only one important prophecy for discussion—that 
of the seventy weeks, in respect to which Mr. Desprez makes a sug- 
gestion of great ingenuity and, as we believe, original. It is easy to 
show that any interpretation which assumes the cutting off Messiah 
the Prince to be a prediction of the crucifixion of Jesus Christ, is hope- 
lessly at a loss for a terminus a quo, a starting-point for the weeks, 
and equally at a loss for an accomplishment of the ‘confirming the 
covenant with many for one week,’ &c. In fact, if the prophecy were 
a prediction miraculously inspired of the time at which Christ should 
suffer, it would be inconceivable that there should be any difficulty in veri- 
fying the epochs of commencement and of close of the period embraced 
by it—the anticipated calendar of the prophecy and the actual almanac 
of events would be found to coincide like two equal triangles laid one 
upon the other. But although such observations may be fatal to the 
ordinary interpretation of this celebrated passage, is it possible to show 
a historical correspondence with what it requires, supposing it to be a 
prophecy post eventum, for in that case also it must have had a mean- 
ing, and must have been intended to describe, not what was about to 
happen, but what had happened? For, even if we date the commence- 
ment of the seventy weeks, as is most probable, from the going forth 
of the word [of the Lord] to Jeremiah, when Nebuchadnezzar set him- 
self against Jerusalem (Jer. xxxii.,) B.c. 590, the seventy weeks 
would run out about a century before the Christian era, when the 
history is not seen to be culminating in any remarkable events. Ob- 
serving, then, that the sum of seventy weeks is made up of seven 
weeks, sixty-two weeks, and one week, Mr. Desprez suggests that it is 
not necessary to suppose the sixty-two weeks to be subsequent to the 
first seven ; they may have had the same starting-point ; the rebuild- 
ing of the city at the end of the seven weeks being typical, as it were, 
of the second rebuilding by Judas Maccabeus at the end of the sixty- 
two weeks. Judas then is the Messiah cut off—ve ayn /o, ‘and there 
is not (a helper) to him.’ Of the identification of the Messiah cut off 
with Judas Maccabeus we have no doubt, but feel considerable diffi- 
culty in counting the sixty-two weeks and the seven weeks from the 
same starting-point, in the face of the words, “seventy weeks are de- 
termined,” &. We can only further slightly notice the concluding 
chapter of Mr. Desprez’s work, in which, while rejecting the notion that 
Daniel spake consciously of Jesus Christ, he considers the book of Daniel, 
together with the book of Enoch and other writings of the same class, to 
have contributed to form the Messianic conceptions which were current 
among the Jews in the time of Christ, and which were shared by Jesus 
Christ himself. Itis possible, indeed, that the eschatology attributed to 
Jesus in the Synoptics may be due to a distortion of what he really said 
through the medium of the imaginations of his followers; but if his 
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sayings as to the last day and the revelation of the Son of Man, &e. 
are accurately reported, he must have shared expectations which were 
falsified by the event. ‘The whole of this last chapter we very much 
recommend for perusal. What will become of the “ argument from 
prophecy” after such investigations as Mr. Desprez’s does not at this 
moment concern us, nor does he feel, perhaps, that it concerns him as 
a follower of truth: as such we wish him God speed. 

The variations which the Christian doctrine has undergone in the 
course of ages proves a great difficulty to High Church and Low 
Church, to Roman Catholics and Protestants. ‘These variations are 
not the least striking in reference to the doctrine of the Atonement ;* 
and in the case of this, as of other dogmas, controversialists are more 
successful in showing the developments held by their opponents to be 
inconsistent with original or primitive Christianity, than in justifying 
their own. Thus Mr. Oxenham is triumphant in proving the absence 
of the “ Evangelical” conception of the Atonement from the writings 
of the fathers and doctors of the Church, but Jess so in vindicating or 
reconciling their teaching severally. Of the first three centuries he 
says, as we believe, correctly, “There is no trace of the notion of vica- 
rious satisfaction, in the sense of our sins being imputed to Christ, 
and His obedience imputed to us;” or again, “of the notion that 
God was angry with His Son for our sakes, and inflicted on him 
the punishment due to us;” “there is no mention of the justice of 
God in the forensic sense of the word;’” “the term satisfaction does 
not appear in this connexion at all, and when Christ is said to suffer 
for us, irép (not ayri) is the word always used ;” the early patristic 
writers “ speak of our being reconciled to God, not of God being re- 
conciled to us.’’"—pp. 28, 29. In Irenaus and Origen the death of 
Christ becomes a ransom from Satan, the latter father combining the 
notion of a satisiying of the claim which Satan had acquired over man- 
kind with that of a sacrifice to God. Throughout the subsequent 
patristic period these two views are also concurrent, but it was not 
imagined that “either the Incarnation or the Cross effected a change 
in the mind of God towards us.” Mr. Oxenham then shows how the 
Cur Deus homo of Anselm formed an epoch in the history of the doe- 
trine of the Atonement. ‘The theory which had prevailed in the 
Church for a thousand years, of a ransom paid to Satan by the death 
of Christ, is in it expressly rejected; but the theory of a debt in- 
curred to God takes its place. By sin man has robbed Him of his 
honour. The consequent debt is greater than the whole universe, and 
man has nothing wherewith to pay it. But God cannot suffer any- 
thing to mar the perfection of his kingdom. ‘The satisfaction, to be 
equal to the sin, must be greater than anything outside God. “The 
debt was so great that none but God could pay it, and none but man 
owes it; therefore One must pay it who is God and man.” So that 





4 “The Catholic Doctrine of the Atonement : an Historical Inquiry into its 
Development in the Church. With an Introduction on the Principle of Theolo- 
gical Developments.” By Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A., formerly Scholar of 
Balliol College, Oxford. London: Longmans. 1865. 
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Christ’s death was regarded by Anselm, not as a punishment inflicted 
on Him by the Father for our sins, but as a voluntary payment of 
a debt which we could not discharge for ourselves. In the system of 
Thomas Aquinas the idea of vicarious satisfaction is developed: “ satis- 
faction is defined as giving to the offended party something ke loves 
as much as he hates the offence, or more.” Duns Scotus, on the other 
hand, contradicted much of the Thomist “ and the whole Anselmie view 
of satisfaction.” The punishment due to sin is no otherwise infinite 
than as the will continues sinful, and God might punish it for a single 
day, and then annihilate the soul. There was therefore no necessity 
for a restoration of the human race at all, and the redemption might 
have been effected in other ways. But Christ offered his Passion to 
the Father for us, and we are not the less indebted, but more, since 
he might have redeemed us without it. For an infinite merit is here 
substituted a voluntary acceptance, “while the denial of an infinite 
debt removes any plea for the necessity of an infinite satisfaction.” 
But further, according to the Thomist view, had there been no Fall, 
there would have been no Incarnation, for no satisfaction would have 
been requisite’; according to Scotus, “ Christ would in any case have 
come to be the Second Adam and Head of the mystical body.” The 
doctrine of the Reformation, which had been already shadowed forth 
by Wickliffe, of an imputation of our guilt to Christ, of a punishment 
vicariously endured by Him, and of an imputation of his merits to us, 
is foreign both to the earlier patristic and to the Scotist modes of re- 
presentation, which latter has become chiefly prevalent in the more 
recent oman Theology. ‘There is even a recoil from the old Lu- 
theran doctrines in some modern Lutheran divines, such as Niagels- 
bach and Rothe, who present the redemption operated by Christ as a 
full union of God and man, to which self-oblation or sacrifice is neces- 
sary, but not substitution. Nor can the Incarnation have been contin- 
gent upon the Fall, for “ it is opposed,” as Kurtz says, “ to all Chris- 
tian feeling and consciousness, that we should owe it and the deification 
of our nature only to sin” (p. 180). Mr. Oxenham, as may be sup- 
posed, considers the restoration wrought out for man by the Incarna- 
tion to be continually operating in the Church in the Eucharist, 
wherein are ever present the true deity and humanity of the Lord— 
for “ there is an inseparable union between the sacrifice of the altar 
and the sacrifice of the Cross.” The sacrifice is not repeated, but con- 
tinued ; for, by a wondrous miracle, Christ, at his Last Supper conse- 
crated the eucharistic elements to be for ever the veil and vehicle of his 
perpetual oblation of himself. Here on earth the sacrifice is continued 
“through the ministry of his representatives, as in the courts of 
heaven directly by himself.” And in the doctrine of the One Saeri- 
fice is implied that of the real presence; for “if the oblation is the 
same, the thing offered must be the same too,” though the manner of 
the oblation be different. If, indeed, the unity of the sacrifice be 
pressed, of which “the duration does not prevent its being one and 
indivisible” (Déllinger), it not only carries with it the doctrine of 
transubstantiation of the sacramental elements, but, as far as we can 
see, the transubstantiation of the priest. This doctrine has not as 
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yet been developed. Mr. Oxenham contents himself with quoting a 
statement in the Tridentine Catechism :— 


“Sed unus etiam atque idem Sacerdos est, Christus Dominus ; nam ministri, 
sacrificium faciunt, non suam, sed Christi Personam suscipiunt, cum ejus 

orpus et Sanguinem conficiunt. Id quod et ipsius consecrationis verbis 
ostenditur. Neque enim sacerdos inquit ‘ Hoc est Corpus Christi,’ sed ‘ Hoc 
est Corpus Meum,’ Personam scilicet Christi Domini gerens, panis et vini 
substantiam in veram Ejus Corporis et Sanguinis substantiam convertit.”— 
p. 177. 

Here is at least the germ of another “development.” Nor is it 
pretended by Mr. Oxenham that the Catholic would be justified in 
pronouncing the developments of his Church to be final. His object 
is to vindicate the Catholic theory of development, on the one side 
against the cut-and-dried theology of the Protestant confessions, and 
on the other against the “ rationalistic theory of development.” For 
he has thus much in common with the “ rationalist.” 


“ While development is the law of all God’s natural dispensations, are we to 
predicate an exceptional stagnation of the kingdom of grace? To imagine 
that theology, as we now possess it, sprang full grown from the mind of the 
first century, like Pallas from the head of Zeus, is but to transfer to the moral 
what we have learnt to discard from our conceptions of the material world, 
a succession of miraculous cataclysms, with another succession of supple- 
mentary miracles to obliterate all traces of them.”—p. xxxix. 


We apprehend the “ rationalists,” acknowledging with Mr. Oxen- 
ham “the gradual education of the Gentile world,” and the “ growing 
tone of spirituality’ among the Jewish people from patriarchs to 
prophets, and from prophets to later psalmists and apocryphal writers, 
would maintain their own theory as the more consistent, which does 
not require the “ cataclysm’? of a miraculous incarnation. Nor, as 
we apprehend, would they be disinclined to acknowledge the evidences 
of an increasing purpose in the spiritual education of the world since 
the Christian era. But they would not, with Mr. Oxenham, conceive 
this spiritual growth to be confined within the limits of one church, nor 
would they illustrate the principle of development by variations of doc- 
trine often utterly antagonistic to each other; they would, above all, 
object to that which is a characteristic of the so-called Catholic deve- 
lopments, the deducing logical conclusions from mystical premises— 
as of eucharistic flesh and blood from a figurative victim. Nor, indeed, 
is it clear how the motto from St. Bernard, “ Non mors sed voluntas 
placuit sponte morientis,” can serve as a foundation for the doctrine 
of the perpetual sacrifice of the mass, if it is fatal to the Lutheran 
fictions of the transfer of Christ’s merits and of his vicarious punish- 
ment. Mr. Oxenham’s is the treatise of a scholarly divine, and is 
worthy both of his first training at Oxford, and of the countenance of 
his eminent Roman Catholic friend, Dr. Déllinger, who suggested it. 
We will only further commend the following passage to the attention 
of some high Anglican Churchmen :— 


“ Another opinion, which has widely prevailed among Catholics, though bor- 
rowed originally from Protestants, but which is now known to be untenable, 
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is a belief in the verbal inspiration of Scripture, first dogmatically laid down 
in the Formula Consensus Helvetica in 1675, but previously maintained by the 
great body of the Reformed. Biblical criticism is yet in its infaney, and disco- 
veries like that of the Coder Sinaiticus (now established beyond dispute) may 
seriously affect it. Should the controversies of our own day ultimately lead 
to some definition on the meaning and limits of inspiration, or the nature of 
future retribution—subjects on which the Chureh has hitherto been silent— 
this in its turn would open out fresh sources of speculation in other direc- 
tions.”—p. xxix. 


The fifth volume of the collected works of Edward Irving contains 
Sermons on the Incarnation and on the Gifts of the Holy Spirit.* 
In the former he set forth the views for which he was ostensibly de- 
posed from his ministry in the Scotch Church; in the latter, he 
began to encourage the expectation of miraculous manifestations in 
the church, and especially of some gift of tongues. Whether ortho- 
dox or heterodox, he was, on the former subject, still within the ac- 
knowledged field of theological discussion ; on the latter, it began to 
be surmised that his genius and eloquence were leading him beyond 
any bounds of common sense. The peculiarity of his notion of the 
Incarnation touched only the humanity of Christ ; he was perfectly 
orthodox on the side of his Divinity. But he held that the human 
nature which the Saviour took upon him was the human nature inhe- 
rited from Adam since his Fall, not the human nature of Adam in his 
sinless state anterior to the Fall; and it was thus he was fitted to be- 
come the Redeemer of humanity, in that he participated in the very 
nature which he came to restore, and in his own person raised it from 
the depth to which it had fallen. Irving held, indeed, that while 
Christ took on him the fallen human nature, He took it as regenerate, 
and this, if we understand rightly, in utero Marie Virginis. The 
conflict, therefore, which was carried through by him was the conflict 
in which regenerate men are likewise through him promised the vic- 
tory. Irving, it need not be said, held tirmly with the other Scotch 
Calvinists the doctrine of particular election. 

“That this gift is to be communicated to a part only of the human race is 
evident as well from the fact as from the language of Scripture and the con- 
tinual doctrine of the Church; universalism having always been regarded as a 
most damnable heresy.”—p. 245. 


To this élite of humanity Christ came to show the way of salvation, 
ani to this same élite the Holy Spirit which dwelt in him is 
exclusively communicated. Thus the sinlessness which according to 
the more orthodox opinion is secured to the person of the Redeemer 
by the supposition of his having participated in a human nature which 
contracted no stain or corruption by its birth, belongs to him on 
Irving’s hypothesis as the first of the regenerate. He maintained 
that “ Christ’s flesh was as rebellious, as fallen as ours,” but his flesh 
was not the whole of his being; “it is His humanity, inhabited by 


> “The Collected Works of Edward Irving.” In five volumes. Edited by his 
ro gal the Rev. G, Carlyle, M.A. Vol. V. London; Alexander Strahan. 
865. 
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the Holy Ghost, which maketh up His creature being,” and through 
that power “ acting to the overcoming of the evil propensity of the 
fallen man, it is that the fallen manhood of Christ is made mighty and 
holy and good” (p. 169). Though he touched, however, necessarily, 
upon the Nestorian and Monothelite controversies, Irving did not at 
all attempt a psychological solution of the difficulties which beset the 
doctrine of the union of the two natures, and which beset his own, as 
it seems to us, no less than others ; nor does he deal at all successfully 
with the text “tempted in all points like as we are,”’ (Heb. iv.15,) which 
is the strong point of his position. “The Son of Man was tried with 
every trial with which it is possible for human nature to be tried by 
the putting forth of all the power and subtlety of Satan” (p. 276) ; 
for He could not have succoured the tempted unless He had undergone 
“the sum and substance of all possible temptation.” (2b.) But the 
force of temptation to us is derived from the weakness of our will to 
good, and from the coneupiscentia carnis, inherited, according to theo- 
logians, from the fallen Adam. If this corruption was neutralized in 
the Son of Man at the very moment of the Annunciation, it does not 
appear how his life would serve “ for imitation, consolation, or assur- 
ance,” for his temptation, upon neither theory, was the same as ours. 
It will, however, be a lasting reproach to the Kirk of Scotland, to have 
deposed a minister on account of such an obscure and fine-drawn specu- 
lation. The Church which in the nineteenth century could depose 
Edward Irving, would certainly, with the power, in the sixteenth 
have burnt Servetus. 

Whenever the statements of the Bible and the conclusions of science 
have come in collision, the verdict of science has always stood its 
ground, and the Biblical statements have always given way.6 They 
have given’ way before astronomy, before geology, before geography 
and ethnology. Unwise defenders of the Bible prolong the defence of 
untenable positions: its more prudent friends counsel an orderly 
retreat in time to save the appearance of defeat. An “ Essex Rector” 
is of this latter class. He is too timid to give his name, and careful 
not to intimate what inferences must follow from the surrender which 
he makes of the verity of the narratives of the Creation, of Paradise, 
of the Deluge, and of the Tower of Babel. With many apologies, he 
is exercising a portion of the liberty which others have won for him 
and his brother clergy. The sum of his argument he states as 
follows :— 

“1. That the excavation of the valley of the Somme and the formation of 
its gravels, as is admitted by the most careful school of geologists, require a 
longer period than the received age of man. 2. That the change of a white 
people into black from Egypt to the tropics, and their return into a lighter 
colour from the tropics to the Cape, are incompatible with the time allowed us 
by the chronologers of the Expulsion from Eden, and are impossible, froin 
natural causes, with the received dates of the Deluge. 3. The statements of 
Moses, which were not made from his own personal knowledge and observa- 





6 **Man’s Age in the World according to Holy Scripture and Science.” By an 
Essex Rector. London: Lovell Reeve and Co. 1865. 
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tion, were drawn from traditions, which preserved only fragments of truth. 
He embodied many of these fragments as symbols only, and not as history. 
4, From these traditions, which Moses was inspired to collect or preserve, we 
may learn all that is needed to ground the work of God in Creation, and the 
work of Christ in Réedemption..... Conclusion : Therefore, the free investi- 
gation and full acceptance of these opinions will not destroy, but support, 
Faith.”—p. 236. 

The English critics are sometimes reproached with clothing them- 
selves in the cast-off clothes of the Germans. We are certainly invited 
to do so by Mr. Glover, who translates and edits Ewald’s most feeble 
and sentimental “ Life of Christ.”?7 The editor’s object is to set it 
forth as an antidote to the works of Strauss and Renan, yet he does so 
with certain misgivings and apologies :— 

“The author’s disbelief,” he says, “in the Old Testament miracles serves as 
a dark background which makes us more admire the firm faith in the works 
of Christ which shines forth in this volume. On one fundamental point this 
author’s protest may, I hope, be useful—his protest, I mean, in favour of the 
genuineness of St. John’s Gospel. Modern scepticism is using every effort to 
throw discredit on this Gospel as a record of the works and sayings of our Lord. 
It feels that this is the grand bulwark of the Christian’s faith in the divinity of 
Christ. The narrative of the supernatural birth of Christ and of the Resur- 
rection it may explain as myths; but our Lord’s language about himself, as 
given in this Gospel, can only be set aside by denying the truth of the Gospel.” 
—>p. xv. 

We do not understand the value of a “ protest”’ in a critical inquiry, 
nor has the assumption of the genuineness of the fourth Gospel served 
altogether as a bulwark of the faith to M. Renan. 


The collection of the works of W. J. Fox enables us to mark the 
theological movement of the last forty years® We are here carried 
back to the time (1819) when Mr. Carlile could be prosecuted and 
convicted for the republication of Paine’s Age of Reason, and when 
the Unitarian body itself little dreamt of the modifications which 
scientific education and historical criticism would bring about in their 
own creed. Mr. Fox himself protested against the Carlile prosecu- 
tion in a discourse entitled, “ The Duties of Christians towards Deists,” 
but he held at that time to the belief of a supernatural revelation, 
commencing with Abraham, carried on by prophets, who foretold the 
particulars of the manifestation of the Messiah, fully made known in 
the mission of Jesus, which was vouched by his miracles and crowned 
by his Resurrection and Ascension. Mr. Iox came, indeed, to reject the 
miraculous element in Christianity altogether. 

The twelfth volume of Theodore Parker’s works? contains, besides 





7 “The Life of Jesus Christ.” By H. Ewald. Translated and edited by 
Octavius Glover, B.D., Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Cambridge : 
Deighton. London: Bell and Daldy. 1865. 

8 « Memorial Edition of Collected Works of W. J. Fox.” Vol. I. Lectures, 
Sermons, &c., prior to 1824. Vol. II. Christ and Christianity. London: 
Charles Fox ; Triibner and Co. 1865. 

9 ¢*The Collected Works of Theodore Parker,” &c., &c. Edited by Frances 
Power Cobbe. Vol. XII. Autobiographical and Miscellaneous Pieces. London : 
Triibner aud Co, 1865. 
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other reviews and discourses, his own “ Account” of his Ministry, his 
“ Experience as a Minister,” and his telling “ Letter to the American 
Unitarian Association.”” As the summary of a controversy it is incom- 
parable, and as a controversial weapon unanswerable. 

“The Dictionary of Christian Antiquities,” by the Abbé Martigny,!® 
contains a great deal of information, only accessible in the costly 
works of the Italian antiquaries. Some of the principal results with 
which he presents his readers are derived from researches in the 
Roman catacombs. The discoveries there made, as well as other 
remains of Christian antiquity, are of course interpreted from the 
Catholic point of view and in submission to the voice of the Church. 

According to the accounts of recent travellers, the Samaritan people 
seem to be drawing near to their extinction! From many passages in 
the Old Testament it appears that the tribe of Ephraim claimed a 
prerogative as a royal tribe, and that the parting of the ten tribes 
from the two under Jeroboam was only the carrying out of a rivalry 
between Judah and Ephraim, which had its origin long before. Nor, 
however these Samaritans or Mphraimites may have become mixed with 
other people (2 Kings, xvii. 24) can it be fairly doubted that they have 
continued a real traditional descent down to modern times. ‘The 
“Samaritan Annals,” edited by Vilmar, were compiled by one Abulfath 
in the fourteenth century; he was probably not a priest himself, 
but in the service of the then high priest Phinehas, Of these annals, 
which are written in a corrupt Arabic, there exist four manuscripts, 
more or less complete, which the editor has collated for his edition. 
The annals themselves commence with Adam, and present, with some 
well-known variations, the outline of the Pentateuchal story. The 
origin of the Jewish sect they attribute to Eli, who forsook the wor- 
ship in Gerizim, and unlawfully assumed the priesthood, which of 
right belonged exclusively to the descendants of Eleazar, he being 
descended from Ithamar. Samuel, the false prophet, was the next 
great favourer of the Jewish schism, and Saul, anointed king by him, 
prevented the faithful for twenty-two years from assembling for wor- 
ship on Mount Gerizim. David carried still further the secession 
from the true religion, for though in the beginning of his reign he 
worshipped on Gerizim, he afterwards consecrated the hill of Jeru- 
salem, and laid there the foundation of the temple which was com- 
pleted by his son Solomon. Nevertheless, it is allowed in the annals 
that the whole of the tribes did in fact acknowledge the sovereignty of 
David and of Solomon, and that the separation between the ten tribes 
and the two took place under Rehoboam. The prophets of Jerusalem 





10 “Dictionnaire des Antiquités Chrétiennes, contenant le Résumé de tout ce 
qu'il est essentiel de connaitre sur les Origines Chrétiennes jusqu’au moyen Age 
exclusivement.” 1. Etude des Mceurs et Coutumes des Premiers Chrétiens. 2 
Etude des Monuments Figurés. 3. Vétements et Meubles. Par M. PAbbé 
Martigny. Ouvrage accompagné de 270 Gravures. Paris. London: D. Nutt. 
1865. 

11 « Abulfathi Annales Samaritani. Quos ad fidem codicum manuscriptorum 
Berolinensium, Bodleyani, Parisini, edidit et Prolegomenis instruxit Eduardus 
Vilmar.” Gotha. London: D. Nutt. 1865. 
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are thenceforward stigmatized as promoters of false doctrines, and 
Elijah and Elisha are especially reprobated. The invasion of Nebu- 
chadnezzar and the captivity of seventy years is recorded, but the 
previous transplantation of the ten tribes by Shalmanezer is ignored. 
And so throughout, the history is twisted to the Samaritan point 
of view. So recklessly is this done, that the whole Jewish war, 
ending in the ruin of Jerusalem, is passed over in silence; but the 
baptism of Jesus by John, his assumption of the prophetic character, 
the beheading of John, and the crucifixion of Jesus are recited. It 
is apparent that the greatest part of the material of these annals 
has been derived from the histories of other people, and principally 
from the books of the Jews; yet there may here and there be found 
a trace of genuine independent tradition. However rudely this par- 
ticular work has been executed, it is nevertheless an instructive ex- 
ample of the maxim that no people can be thoroughly trusted when 
recounting their own history or the history of their enemies, and 
however great the literary superiority of the Jewish records, this 
maxim must be taken as applying to them likewise. The tenets of 
the Samaritan religion are here comprised under five heads: 1, Concern- 
ing the One God; 2, Concerning Moses the prophet of God; 3, Con- 
cerning the divine law revealed by Moses; 4, Concerning the Mount 
Gerizim ; and 5, Concerning the judgment of the last day. The fifth 
head was probably of later addition, although the Samaritans ap- 
pear to have entertained an expectation, parallel as it were to that of 
the Jews, of a “restitution,” and of a Messiah who should “restore 
again the kingdom,” but not originally to have defined the judgment 
of the last day as it is imagined in the Christian and Mahometan 
theology. The volume before us consists of the Arabic text of the 
Chronicle with pp. exx. of prolegomena. 

The treatise of Augustus Gladisch, entitled “ Anaxagoras,”! is in- 
tended to illustrate one portion of the comparative history of religion 
and philosophy which is treated in its larger outlines in his previously 
published work.!’ He considers the founders of the renowned schools 
of Greek philosophy not to have originated doctrines disconnected 
from all other religious or philosophical speculation; at least that 
among other peoples opinions had been held analogous to or parallel with 
them. And in illustrative treatises he has already compared the 
Pythagoreans and the Chinese philosophers, the Eclectics and the 
Hindus, Empedocles and the Mgyptians, Heraclitus and Zoroaster. 
He now draws a parallel between the conceptions of the Deity as pure 
spirit and intelligence according to Anaxagoras and according to the 
Jewish writers. The treatise is extremely well worth perusal, although 
we think the author has not sufficiently noticed how the Israelites 
entertained very different ideas of God at different periods of their 





13 “ Anaxagoras und die Israeliten.” Eine historische Untersuchung von Aug. 
Gladisch Director des Gymnasiums zu Krotoschin. Leipzig. London: D, Nutt. 
1864, 

18“ Die Religion und die Philosophie in ihrer Weltgeschichtlichen Entwickelung 
und Stellung zu einander nach den Urkunden dargelegt.” 1852. 
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history, and that he has derived his principal illustrations and founded 
his argument too much upon those of the Jewish writings which 
belong to the Apoeryphal period and show an Alexandrian influence. 

Von Kirchmann’s “ Treatise on Immortality’ deserves great praise 
for the clearness with which the whole subject is treated: the various 
attempts, philosophical and religious, to present a satisfactory solution 
of the problem are fairly set forth; and the author’s own answer, 
startling as it may be to many, fearlessly presented. In fact, philoso- 
phers and teachers of religion have failed hitherto in their endeavour 
to deliver some theory or doctrine of immortality which should satisfy 
the intellect, for they have represented immortality as life to take 
place aiter death. Hence, as our perception fails to reach into that 
region, we are incapable of verifying any facts which are assumed in 
these several systems, or of testing their coherence with other facts 
and laws already known to us. Thus the descriptions of immortal 
life which various religions present are mere imaginary creations, unsa- 
tisfying to the intelligence. It may be urged, indeed, that such a 
science as astronomy leads men to adopt conclusions respecting the 
properties and laws of things which lie beyond human observation and 
verification. But the ground itself on which the universality of certain 
laws is assumed in astronomy does lie in the field of human observa- 
tion; whereas the supposed law of immortality, according to its usual 
definition, has no empirical basis whatever to rest upon, on which 
account it has always been sought to establish the law of immortality 
deductively, because of the absence of material for induction. Now, if 
sensitive perception—which is the root, or necessary constituent at 
least, of all our consciousness—be untrustworthy, there is nothing to 
be relied upon from which this method of deduction can derive itself. 
On the other hand, if our perception is to be trusted, we infer neces- 
sarily the reality of “ Being.” It is true, “ Being” presents itself to 
us in.a continual flux, or “ Becoming,” but this flux belongs to our 
“Knowing.” And hence the proposition which the author conceives 
tu contain the solution of the whole difficulty concerning immortality, 
“ Nur das Wissen stirbt, nicht das Sein.” ‘Thus there is got rid of 
entirely the notion of immortality being a life “after death.” “ Being” 
is immortal because it continues, not because it begins again after dis- 
solution. Nevertheless there is no obvious impossibility in a renewal 
of “ Knowing” in relation to “ Being.” 

Mr. John Stuart Mill’s Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s 
Philosophy has undoubtedly blown away some very prevalent illusions 
respecting the value of that distinguished person’s contributions to 
mental science. Admiring cordially the unrivalled learning of the 
Scotch professor, he has shown that notwithstanding, or perhaps in 
consequence in some degree, of that very learning, Sir William Hamil- 


14 «6 Ueber die Unsterblichkeit.” Ein philosophischer Versuch. Von J. H, 
von Kirchmann. Berlin. London: D. Nutt. 1865. 

1 « An Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy, and of the principal 
Philosophical Questions Discussed in his Writings.” By John Stuart Mill, 
London : Longmans. 1865. 
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ton’s system abounds with inconsistencies, while his great discoveries 
in philosophy as well as in logic are found to have had an imposing 
appearance but little solid worth. Mr. Mill has here shown, as we 
think effectually, that the famous “ Law of the Conditioned” breaks 
down in both its parts. 


“Tt is not proved that the Conditioned lies between two hypotheses con- 
cerning the Unconditioned, neither of which hypotheses we can conceive as 
possible. And it is not proved, that as regards the Unconditioned, one or the 
other of these hypotheses must be true. Both propositions must be placed in 
that numerous class of metaphysical doctrines which have a magnificent sound, 
but are empty of the smallest substance.”—p. 87. 


Following up his strokes, he has shown, in relation to Mr. Mansel’s 
celebrated application of the philosophy of the conditioned to religion — 


“that he has not made out any connexion between his philosophical pre- 
mises and his conclusion. The relativity of human knowledge, the uncognosci- 
bility of the Absolute, and the contradictions which follow the attempt to 
conceive a Being with all or without any Attributes, are no obstacles to our 
having the same kind of knowledge of God which we have of other things, 
namely, not as they exist absolutely, but relatively.” —p. 105. 


Equally successful is the review of Sir William Hamilton’s criticism 
of the grounds of belief, according to Cosmothetic Idealism, of the 
existence of an external world :— 


“The theory of the third form of Cosmothetic Idealism is, that though we 
are conscious only of the sensations which an object gives us, we are deter- 
mined by a necessity of our nature, which some call an instinct, others an 
intuition, others a fundamental law of belief, to ascribe these sensations to 
something external, as their substratum or as their cause. There is surely 
nothing @ priori impossible in this supposition. The supposed instinct or 
intuition seems to be of the same family with many other Laws of Thought, 
or Natural Beliefs, which our author not only admits without scruple, but 
enjoins obedience to, under the usual sanction that otherwise our intelligence 
must be a lie..... He says that we cannot infer a reality from a mental 
representation, unless we already know the reality independently of the mental 
representation. Now, he could hardly help being aware that this is the very 
matter in dispute. Those who hold the opinion he argues against, do not 
admit the premise upon which he argues. They say, that we may be, and are, 
necessitated to infer a cause, of which we know nothing except its effect.”— 
p. 168. 


Mr. Mill’s statement of the theory of those who hold that the 
belief in an external world is not intuitive, but an acquired product, is 
as follows :—The mind is capable of expectation ; we expect the recur- 
rence of sensations already experienced; they become to us possible 
sensations; and by the law of the association of ideas, phenomena 
whick have heretofore been experienced in connexion tend to be 
thought of in connexion : the ideas answering to such connected facts 
or phenomena become blended, and the facts or phenomena themselves 
come to imply each other. So that what seems to be an experience 
of a single object is really a heap of inferences. Moreover, by means 
of reminiscence, expectation, and association, we assume the existence 
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of objects which, having heretofore excited certain sensations, would 
excite them again if we were in similar circumstances. Hence— 

“The conception I form of the world existing at any moment comprises, 
along with the sensations I am feeling, a countless variety of possibilities of 
sensation, namely, the whole of those which past observation tells me that I 
could, under any supposable circumstances, experience at this moment, toge- 
ther with an indefinite and illimitable number of others which, though I do 
not know that I could, yet it is possible that I might, experience in circum- 
stances not known to me.”—p. 193. 

Moreover, our sensations occur not only in groups, but in a fixed 
order of succession, thus giving rise to the ideas of Cause and Effect. 
A like order of succession we necessarily infer holds between the ante- 
cedents and consequents in nature—which is by no means always, 
nay seldom, represented to us by parallel or simultaneous order of 
succession to us in sensation. Whether we are asleep or awake, the 
fire goes out and puts an end to the possibility of our receiving 
warmth and light, or the fire may be burning in another room, where 
it would warm me if I were. Thus the sensations, though the 
original foundation of the whole, come to be looked upon as a sort of 
accident, and the permanent possibilities to be the actual realities of 
which they (the sensations) are representations, the causes, of which 
they are effects. “The groundwork in sensation of these permanent 
possibilities is forgotten,” and they come to be supposed something 
intrinsically distinct from it. And though the sensations cease, the 
“possibilities remain in existence,” and we find they belong as much 
to other sentient beings as to ourselves.—(pp. 192—196.) 

And then he goes on :— 

“ Matter, then, may be defined a Permanent Possibility of Sensation. If Iam 
asked whether I believe in matter, I ask whether the questioner accepts this 
definition of it. If he does, I believe in matter: and so do all Berkeleians. 
In any other sense than this I do not. But I affirm with confidence, that this 
conception of matter includes the whole meaning attached to it by the com- 
mon world.”—p. 198. 

If we rightly understand this doctrine, this “ possibility of sen- 
sation” has no objective existence, but is objectified psychologically. 
And we apprehend many, who would go a certain way with Mr. Mill, 
would accept a description of matter as that which is permanently 
capable of effecting sensation, and without which sensation does not 
arise, would not feel that the arguments in this eleventh chapter carry 
them to the conclusion, that the external world is an abstraction 
generated by the mind out of its own processes. Consequently, how- 
ever, upon what has been said, though the Ego and the Non-ego are 
now in our consciousness, there is no reason for supposing that the 
latter was co-existent with the Ego from the beginning ; we can see the 
way in which it grows up. And more than that, cur conception of self 
or Ego, is a growth likewise. We have no conception of mind itself, as 
distinguished from its conscious manifestations, but we figure to our- 
selves a something which is permanent, while our particular feelings 
change. Hence “the belief I entertain that my mind exists, when it 
is not feeling nor thinking nor conscious of its own existence, resolves 
LL2 
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itself into the belief of a permanent possibility of these states.” —(p.205.) 
According to this theory, the mind would be a series of feelings “ with 
a background of possibilities of feeling.” Mr. Mill argues that this 
theory would leave our conviction of the existence of other spiritual 
or rational existences just where it now is, for we are irresistibly led 
to infer, on any theory, the existence of other beings like ourselves, 
from the outward manifestations like our own which they display. 
So it leaves as before the evidence for the existence of God. “ Sup- 
posing me to believe that the Divine mind is simply the series of the 
Divine thoughts and feelings prolonged throughout eternity, that 
would be at any rate believing God’s existence to be as real as my 
own.” —(p. 210). And “as to immortality, it is precisely as easy to 
conceive, that a succession of feelings, a thread of consciousness, may 
be prolonged to eternity, as that a spiritual substance continues to 
exist.” —(p.211.) But although, according to our author, this theory 
can withstand the most invidious arguments directed against it, there 
is this difficulty attending it :— 

“Tf we speak of the mind as a series of feelings, we are obliged to complete 
the statement by calling it a series of feelings which is aware of itself as past 
and future ; and we are reduced to the alternative of believing that the mind, 
or Ego, is something different from any series of feelings, or possibilities of 
them, or of accepting the paradox that something Ww ‘hich ex hypothesi is but a 
series of feelings, can be aware of itself as a series.’ 

And he terminates by saying,— 

“T have stated the difficulties attending the attempt to frame a theory of 
mind, or the Ego, similar to what I have called the psychological theory of 
matter, or the Non-ego. No such difficulties attend the theory in its applica- 
tion to matter r; and T leave it as set forth, to pass for whatever it is worth as 
an antagonistic doctrine to that of Sir W. Hamilton and the Scottish school, 
respecting the Non-ego as a deliverance of consciousness.”—p. 213. 


We have been able only to notice very briefly a few of the ques- 
tions on which Mr. Mill criticises the Hamiltonian philosophy, but 
most of our readers, we do not doubt, have perused and studied the 
book for themselves, and will not require to be directed by us, es- 
pecially to the chapters on the Law of Inseparable Association, on 
the Doctrine of Concepts, and on the Freedom of the Will. 

Very much concerned also with Sir William Hamilton’s Philosophy 
is Professor Grote’s volume.’° We wish we could give it the praise 
which belongs to the above noticed work of clearness of style and 
method. ‘The Professor does great injustice to himself by his 
rambling treatment of his subject and his involved sentences. Take 
the following :— 

“Matter is a thing that we are conscious of; this is my cardinal doctrine. 
I put it two ways: it is because matter is a/¢er all, so far as we can tell, ov/y 
a shai that we are conscious of—a thought of ours + amggeant warranted, @ 





16 (s Explaratio Philosophiea.” aa isiiicl on Melee Intellectual Science. 
Part I. By John Grote, B.D., Fellow of Trinity College, and Professor of Moral 
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mental creation properly created, a something the certainty of the existence 
of which depends for us on the certainty of our own existence, and the trust- 
worthiness of our own feeling—that the study of consciousness is higher than 
the study of matter (in my language, philosophy than phenomenalism), and 
that we ourselves who are conscious, fous ourselves pre-eminently with a 
different knowledge from that with which we know matter of which we are 
conscious, just as we know also our own thoughts and feelings with a con- 
sciousness more intimate and immediate than that with which we know matter, 
since we mean by matter something which we suppose to give occasion to 
varieties of such feelings; that is one way ; again, because matter is a thing 
which we are conscious of, therefore there is a study of it as we are conscious 
of it, which we may pursue without at all troubling ourselves what the 
heing conscious of it means, and this is what I call “ phenomenalism.”— 
p. 126. 

Mr. Grote goes on in the next paragraph with considerable force, 
but in equally long sentences, to point out an inconsistency in the use 
of the term “ consciousness” by Sir William Hamilton. For he makes 
it sometimes to be synonymous with mental modification and matter 
is set over against it, at other times matter is a portion of its contents. 
And so throughout the work are many excellent things, but as a book 
it is almost unreadable. 


POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 


N acollection of essays on political and legal reform, Mr. Boyd 
Kinnear! discusses the question of the extension of the franchise, 
which he wishes to bestow on all who can read and write, and enters 
into some estimate of the modifications which such a franchise would 
produce in the various constituencies. There can be but little ques- 
tion that whatever form any numerical increase in the constituencies 
of the kingdom may ultimately assume, the ability to read and write 
should certainly be demanded as one at least of the qualifications of a 
voter. ‘he chief value of the possession of the franchise consists in the 
educative influences which it is to be hoped it may exert on those who 
exercise it, and in the means which it affords of interesting them in a 
larger circle of ideas than those of their immediate personal inte- 
rests. Mr. Kinnear has reduced his proposal to the practical shape of 
a draft bill to be laid before the House, which has the advantage of 
bringing in a short compass before his readers the collateral changes 
involved in the project, and of displaying the working of the required 
machinery. In his chapter on the principle of non-intervention, he 
does little else than expand and weaken the arguments of Mr. J. S. 
Mill. On taxation, he is a thorough-going adherent of the party which 
exclaims against our expensive armaments, both naval and military, 





1 «Principles of Reform: Political and Legal.” By J. Boyd Kinnear. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1865, 
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and he goes at great length into a comparison of our present resources 
with those at our command in 1805. After a very full discussion of 
our means of defence, and of the modifications to which they have 
been subjected by steam navigation and the more powerful artillery of 
the present day, he comes to the conclusion that when the effect of 
every change is duly weighed, the balance is rather in favour of defence 
than of attack, and that, consequently, we are under no necessity to 
maintain a force so greatly in excess of that which was considered 
sufficient when we were exposed to an imminent risk which is not likely 
to recur without ample warning. The legal reforms which he ad- 
voeates are a simplification of our laws by codification in the first 
place, and a system of authorized reports in the second. This latter 
desideratum he would arrive at by making it obligatory on the judges 
to deliver their decisions in writing, which should then be the only 
authoritative precedents producible in a court of law. On the two 
questions of the assimilation of the law in England and Scotland, and 
the law of marriage in the two countries, he is much more conservative 
and tender in his criticisms than on his other topics: local customs are 
defended by old associations, and by the convenience which it is assumed 
has led to their origination ; but there is nothing not defensible, if we 
look back exclusively to its beginnings ; there are no customs whatever 
to which men, growing up where they are prevalent, will not become 
at last attached. Not the less must they, in every case, submit to be 
criticised by a larger estimate of public utility, and where they stand 
unquestionably in the way of a general improvement, they can claim no 
exemption from reform on the ground of their pretended convenience 
to a small section of the community. The marriage laws of the two 
countries, reposing as they do on opposite principles, cannot be brought 
into harmony. The question ultimately resolves itself into, whether 
it be the duty of the state to regulate the marriage contract in the 
interests of society at large, or in those of the contracting parties? In 
England the former purpose is chiefly kept in view, and the aim of all 
English law on the subject is directed to protect, by a legalized pub- 
licity, not only the sacredness of the contract itself, but the interests 
of all those who can in any way be affected by its existence. The 
system of banns, licences, and registrars is based upon the principle of 
providing evidence of a fact which, if concealed, may injuriously affect 
all who come in contact with those to whom it applies. The Scotch 
system is not so much concerned with the interests of society as with 
those of the contracting parties, and is primarily directed to establish 
in any possible way that consent which is by necessity essential to a 
valid marriage here as elsewhere. The religious sanctions differ in the 
two countries only as their ecclesiastical systems differ. But while, in 
the civil aspect of marriage, England has delivered its legislature from 
all clerical influence, in Scotland there is still an effort made to throw 
a religious sanction over the most irregular and clandestine connexions, 
at the cost of depriving society at large of the protection which it is 
the chief object of the English system to secure. Mr. Kinnear’s pre- 
dilections naturally follow his earliest associations ; but he is very clear 
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and full in the statement of the questions he discusses, and his book is 
a valuable contribution to the controversies it handles. 

Mr. Masheder has taken remarkable pains in a review of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s expressed opinions on Church Government? to prove what is as 
notorious as that the sun shines at mid-day; but what purpose he 
supposes himself to serve by demonstrating that there is but little 
harmony between the early ecclesiastical views entertained by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and the character of some of his later 
acts, to say nothing of the tendency of some of his most recent 
expressions, it is difficult to discover. If the whole tone of the book 
were not decidedly opposed to such a conclusion, we should suppose 
that Mr. Masheder intended to compose an elaborate recommendation 
of the statesman he criticises to the unreserved confidence of the 
liberal party. The gradual conquest which life and experience have 
gained, in Mr. Gladstone’s mind, over study and sentiment, ean hardly 
be better displayed than in this attack on his so-called tergiversation. 
It seems that, in Mr. Masheder’s opinion, it is the primary duty of 
every man to remain faithful to the earliest convictions he may 
acquire, and that development is nothing better than dereliction. 

While this “ apostasy ” is laid bare to all Conservatives, a note of 
warning is sounded in the ears of timid Liberals by a constantly recur- 
ring insinuation that the old church principles are still vital and opera- 
tive in the mind of him who was once their warm advoeate, and that 
nothing but the mode of attack is altered. This insinuation has a 
certain partisan acuteness, but will deceive none but those who are 
acquainted with the external history only of the Tractarian movement. 
No party in England has been so well served by that school of thought 
as the advanced Liberals. Had it not been for the thorough criticism 
to which their views were subjected by the Oxford party, there would 
have been far less consistency and complete insight into their 
own principles among them. In fact, the period whence Mr. Ma- 
sheder dates the first vacillation in Mr. Gladstone’s mind is precisely 
that in which all those who had been attracted by the cultivation and 
serious purpose of the Tractarian party, felt themselves called upon 
to choose between the alternatives which offered themselves as the 
ultimate result of their views, and which proved the destruction 
of the party as a ruling power in England. The premises on which 
they relied, and which found their most complete expression in 
Dr. Newman’s book on “ Development,” led as logically to the 
fullest freethinking as to the complete resignation of all personal 
thought. Individual character weighed far more in the final choice 
than anything else whatever. Had Mr. Gladstone entered the Church, 
as it has been said was once his intention, there is every probability 
that he would have been influenced by the circumstances of his posi- 
tion, as all richly-endowed minds are, and would have had but small 
chance of escaping from the fate which has led so many imaginative 
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men out of it. But, fortunately for himself and for England, the free 
intercourse of public life, and the large practical interests which have 
occupied his mind ever since the commencement of his parliamentary 
career, have, as we think is plainly shown by My. Masheder’s quota- 
tions, liberated him from the conclusions which have been drawn by 
the school in which he was educated, conclusions drawn rather by moral 
persuasion, if not intimidation, than by any really logical process. 
To our mind, there is no such sound Liberalism as that which is the 
result of a reaction against the Church principles of twenty years 
since, and we look upon all who have overcome that dragon as possess- 
ing something of the invulnerability of the horny Siegfried. 

As a party manifesto, we look upon Mr. Masheder’s book as an 
utter failure, and think it far more calculated to serve than injure the 
object of his attack, for it gives the fairest grounds of confidence to 
many who, upon the single point it treats, still entertain doubts as to 
the direction of Mr. Gladstone’s personal views on points connected 
with the Established Church. 

The great experiment upon which so much labour and thought has 
been bestowed, “how far Irish Roman Catholics and Protestants 
could proceed together with perfect unanimity, in introducing  serip- 
tural light among the population generally,” after maintaining itself 
for more than thirty years by every imaginable compromise, is now 
threatened with an attack upon its fundamental principles which it 
will with great difficulty resist. The difficulties of a neutral system 
of education offered to the most violent partisans are too great for 
any human ingenuity ; the more enlarged and liberal the education, 
the greater these difficulties become. 

It might have been supposed that a system which met with the 
support of two such men as the late Archbishops Whately and Murray 
must be in its ultimate character irreproachable. But no! in religion, 
as well as in other things, we pride ourselves more upon some paltry 
distinctions from our fellows, than upon the common humanity which 
comprehends them; any trifling speciality seems more important to 
its possessor than all the generic qualities he has in common with his 
kind. The appeal which Mr. Butt makes,® in a very clear review of 
the history of the Irish national system, to the principles of complete 
liberty of teaching, is not easily answered on any grounds that do not 
assume the Irish people to be in a state of tutetage. We must be 
content to accept, what appears to us an evil, at the hands of our 
general principles, as well as the good by which they recommend 
themselves to our convictions. For a whole generation we have tried 
to bribe the Irish nation to be tolerant ; but the moral virtues are not 
purchaseable, and we now find the bribe claimed as a right, and the 
toleration refused as absolutely as ever. The virtue we have not been 
able to purchase we are ourselves called upon to exercise without fee 
or reward, and it is difficult to discover direct arguments by which 
we can excuse ourselves. All collateral arguments drawn from the 
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anticipated consequences of supporting the kind of education which 
will be given in unrestrained Roman Catholie schools, partake too 
much of the character of foregone conclusions to be valid and admis- 
sible ; in spite of the different circumstances of the two countries, it is 
impossible to found on them a refusal to Ireland of a freedom enjoyed 
by every form of religious confession in England. This is a position 
from which it is impossible to drive the advocates of sectarian educa- 
tion in Ireland; but if the Irish National Board is to be accommodated 
in all respects to the English educational system, we hope that the 
Irish Catholics are fully prepared to accept the sound principle that 
they must earn the national subsidy by “results” which have no con- 
nexion with the principles for which they are at present contending 
with a considerable prospect of success. 

The necessity of explaining the Sepoy revolt has induced both Mr. 
Kaye and Mr. Arnold to look out for a cause as extensive as the 
lamentable event they had to explain; this has led them to subject 
Lord Dalhousie’s administration to a closeness of criticism which 
might afford a cumulative reason for an event which, we think, is suf- 
ficiently explained by a far simpler cause. This course has naturally 
called forth replies from those who knew the incriminated nobleman, 
and among them the recent volume of Sir Charles Jackson* deserves 
an attentive study. The violent attacks of Major Bell, and the strong 
language he uses in condemnation of the general policy of annexation, 
are too extreme to carry with them any judicial weight; but the sup- 
posably calmer inquiries of the other two gentlemen called loudly for 
such a vindication as Sir Charles Jackson attempts. We think that 
an attentive consideration of his remarks will go far to exonerate the 
memory of his friend from the gravity of the accusations which have 
been brought against him. None but those who are wedded to 
theories connected with the dynastic interests of dependent princes 
and rajahs can fail to be influenced by his clear statements. That 
we must conquer India by our arts, as our fathers did by their arms, 
if we wish to hold it as a peaceable possession, is the only conclusion 
to which any reasonable person can come. Whether the maintenance 
of particular native families will contribute to our security in the in- 
terval which must elapse before that desirable consummation is 
brought about, is a very large question, which has never been fully 
argued, except by those who have taken it up with a foregone conclu- 
sion. We are not without our fears that we have committed our- 
selves by Lord Canning’s celebrated proclamation to a policy that will 
be most difficult to sustain; the whole history of our past rela- 
tions with the native princes is full of warnings which threaten its 
permanency. 

The ery of India for the Indians, or the more moderate form in 
which it is stated that we must govern the peninsula for the benefit 
of its inhabitants, by no means implies that we are to support in 
every case, and under every circumstance, the existing executive 
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power of the native princes; indeed it may be argued that it is incom- 
patible with such a course. A free and open career for native ability 
is the one thing needful, and we are likely to be in need of it for a 
long time to come, both on account of English prejudices and native 
shortcomings. These are the things to be overcome by every educa- 
tive influence which can be brought to bear upon them. It is useless 
to fall back upon the native character as utterly unworthy of trust 
in the higher departments of executive government. 

The much-maligned commercial community of Calcutta has shown 
that it can educate natives to a point of mercantile honour and good 
faith which will bear, in very many cases, the closest comparison with 
English probity. A permanent native interest in the English supre- 
macy must strike deeper and wider roots than there is room for under 
the musnuds of Indian princes and petty rajahs. 

Until we thoroughly set ourselves to work on the native character, 
we cannot expect any good and lasting sympathy to grow up between 
the ruling power and those it governs by means and on principles in 
which they have so little share. But to return to Sir Charles Jackson, 
who is concerned with a much more restricted question. In his pages, 
the other side of the shield is held up in the cases of Nagpore, Sat- 
tarah, Bajee Rao, and the Bhonsla fund, Tanjore, and Azeem Jah, 
while, on the crowning fact of Oude, Lord Dathousie is shown as acting 
under orders which he loyally carried out against his own expressed 
opinion. In fact, we are almost léd to the conclusion that had it 
been possible for the great Governor-General to have ruled in India 
for another eight years, and to have ruled with an unfettered power, the 
measures he advocated in vain would have rendered the mutiny im- 
possible, in spite of any predilection he may have entertained for the 
native army—a feeling in his time shared by too many to justify any 
peculiar blame that subsequent events have induced so many to heap 
upon his shoulders. 

Another book on Indian affairs,> which gives the whole history of 
our connexion with the native court at Hyderabad, goes far to support 
the views we have just indicated. Our faithful ally the Nizam would 
probably have been far from so staunch in his adherence to our 
alliance had he not, during the eventful period of the mutiny, been 
fortified by the advice of a really superior minister in the person of 
Salar Jung, who, with an intelligence and honesty that may some time 
or other be less exceptional, kept his immediate superior free from the 
temptations which beset so many other native princes. The rela- 
tions between this faithful servant and his lord are of themselves 
sufficient to show of what stuff even the most trustworthy of our 
Indian allies are made, and how little is to be hoped from a race 
of men brought up in the seclusion of an oriental family, even when 
they are possessed of the remarkable personal vigour of the present 
ruler of the Decean. The incidental remarks which are made by 
Captain Fraser give no force to the accusations which are brought 
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against Lord Dalhousie, but rather support the general judgment of 
the skill and care with which he selected his executive officers, and the 
remarkable courage and constancy with which he sustained their 
authority. The exploits of the Hyderabad Contingent, with which 
the author served during the suppression of the mutiny, are related 
con amore, while the advantages which he enjoyed from his father 
having been for many years political resident at the Court of the 
Nizam, give a certain authority to his general narrative. 

Prefaced by a rapid and able summary of the state of education in 
the various countries of Europe, Mr. Staunton® has gathered to- 
gether a complete account of the management and resources of the 
great public schools of England. Anyone who may wish to compare 
the routine of education, and the expense attendant on it, at any of 
these great establishments, has in this volume, ready to his hand, what 
could not otherwise be arrived at without an extended research. 
Though an ardent admirer of these ancient seats of education, Mr. 
Staunton does not allow himself to be carried away by their associa- 
tions into an unqualified panegyric, but lays the report of the late 
commission on these schools before his reader, for the most part 
heartily endorsing all the recommendations it contains. The chief, 
and we fear ineradicable, defect of these establishments is, that monastic 
and clerical element which can hardly be eradicated without great risk 
of pulling up much good as well as evil. This feature, and their great 
expense, will for a long time secure a conservative education for the 
bulk of the more wealthy part of the nation. Even when an endea- 
vour is made to obviate the latter of these difficulties in the way of 
the great mass of the middle class, old associations give an advantage 
to clergymen as masters which, it is to be hoped, a new class of edu- 
cated laymen will soon successfully dispute with them. There is no 
danger of our moving too fast in this direction, for we may be sure 
that English prejudices on this point will only be overcome by genuine 
performance of what is one of the most difficult of duties, but which 
is also, we are glad to think, fast becoming one of the most honourable 
employments. 

A series of papers reprinted from the Pall Mall Gazette, called 
Sketches from Cambridge,’ gives a very clear and vivid picture of life at 
that university. They are coloured by a peculiar humour, of which 
the key-note is struck in the first few lines. “The world may be 
divided into two classes—of those who have and those who have not 
received a university education. With regard to the latter—they, 
too, are God’s creatures.” This is certainly donnish, but though the 
author is unquestionably intimate with the society he paints, we 
entertain our doubts whether he does not in some degree overdo the 
character he assumes. There is a certain tone of calm cynicism 
which we do not think would be willingly paraded by the genuine 
Don. However this may be, he is unquestionably amusing, and 
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describes the various types of undergraduate and the characteristic 
features of university authorities with a penetration and a humour that 
loses none of its pungency on account of its general kindliness. 
The customary pictures of college life are usually drawn from the 
student’s point of view, and it was certainly an original idea to ex- 
change it for that of a tutor bored by his duties, but highly appre- 
ciating the advantages of his position. The author does not cultivate 
the usual good stories of pluck questions and answers, but has some 
very amusing instances of them, and a theory of their production 
which bears too much the aspect of truth to be very encouraging to 
paterfamilias. The rest of God’s creatures who have foregone the ad- 
vantages of a university education may draw considerable comfort from 
his pictures of its average result. 

Another collection of sketches from the same paper, by Anthony 
Trollope, is devoted to hunting,® and gives, after his manner, an ac- 
count of the different kinds of persons who are found in an average 
field. The man who likes it, and the man who don’t, the hunting 
parson, farmer, and lady who rides to hounds, are all described in that 
facile style to which Mr. Trollope owes so much of his popularity, the 
chief feature of which is the undeniable talent with which he makes 
gossip inoffensive. Decidedly inferior in grasp to the sketches just 
noticed, they can offend no one; the standard to which they appeal 
is that universally received one of average good sense and general 
respectability of sentiment which is exactly suited to the large circle of 
readers for which the author so assiduously labours, The pros and 
cons of conventional propriety were never better handled than by 
Mr. Trollope, and where they are not wearisome are sure to be highiy 
attractive. In these slight sketches, as well as in his novels, the author 
knows his subject, and his directions, “ how to ride to hounds,” give 
just that degree of practical advice which will save many of his readers 
from failure and annoyance, as well as judicious warnings against some 
bad habits which are but too easily acquired in the scenes he describes. 

Among books which treat of the condition of women, of their means 
of independent livelihood, or of the intluence they exercise on society, 
so many are vitiated by peculiar theories of their position in relation 
to men, or are substantially protests in favour of some imaginary state 
of society, that a book which is entitled “ Essays on Woman’s Work ’” 
will meet with but little attention. But if those who have been 
annoyed by unpractical disquisition on the subject, will for one 
moment lay aside prejudices, which are not indeed without some foun- 
dation, but which are usually much stronger than are justifiable, and turn 
to a little volume by Miss Parkes with that title, they will find that 
in this instance at least the writer’s feelings do not get the better of 
her judgment, nor her heart run away with her head. A more tem- 
perate and, within its limits, a more full discussion, not of women’s 
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rights but of their present position, it is impossible to imagine. Miss 
Parkes has no theory to thrust upon her readers, and is wedded to no 
foregone conclusion, but she has given a long and attentive considera- 
tion to the question she writes upon, and is as fully informed of the 
real facts of the case as anyone in England. It is from these facts 
that she endeavours to extract that better wisdom which every one 
desires ; it is an existing evil that she attempts to redress by calling 
attention to the shape it really assumes. As she most justly points out, 
the question of female labour has been settled already in the lower 
orders, or with two-thirds of the population; there is no hesitation 
with those classes who look to factory employment or domestic ser- 
vice, about the position which their daughters shall assume in life ; 
while with the upper class, by which she means those who have an 
assured means of file, some sort of provision is absolutely demanded by 
the moral feelings of those who compose it. Substantially the question 
of female employment is concerned at present with three-thirteenths 
only of the population who ape the manners of the upper classes, while 
they are, in the great majority of cases, quite unable to make a pro- 
vision for the female members of their families, whom they bring up 
with tastes and prejudices that are utterly unsuited to any but those 
whose means of life are beyond doubt, and are but a poor provision 
for happiness even when that is the case. Miss Parkes then gives a 
full account of all the really practical plans which have been set on foot 
for improving the education and extending the sphere of usefulness of 
unoccupied women, and offers to all who are in search of it the most 
valuable advice. The good feeling and temperate judgment of these 
essays ought to recommend them to a much larger circle of readers 
than that which is commonly interested in books on this subject. 

The more general question of master and workman has been treated 
by Dr. Blaikie! in avery different spirit. His review of the improved 
relations between employers and employed is little better than a pulpit 
moralizing on facts which have grown out of the necessity of the case 
under the fostering care of much more practical men. His book bears 
about the same relation to the various endeavours which have been 
made and are still making, all over the country, to improve the habits 
and condition of the working classes, that Dr. Trussler’s “ Hogarth 
Moralized” does to the healthy and manly morality of the artist. We 
lock in vain through his volume for any practical suggestion to which 
he can lay a personal claim ; but find abundant professional “ improve- 
ment” of the efforts of other men. Even the copious collection of 
facts in almost every field of labour is marred, to our taste, by frequent 
inaccuracies of statement in details, and by a prevailing tone of reli- 
gious sentimentality that but ill represents the earnestness of the 
various efforts he distorts in describing. 

Mr. Marras’ essay ou the secret fraternities of the Middle Ages, which 
gained the Arnold prize of the present year at Oxford, not only treats 
of the subject named on its title page, but also of secret societics in 
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general.!! The little that is positively known, and the affected filiation of 
modern masonry on the earliest secret societies of which there is any 
notice, sharpen curiosity, and often give a fictitious interest to very un- 
substantial conclusions. Though a very rapid survey, Mr. Marras’ essay 
contains all that is really worth knowing. Secret and mysterious fra- 
ternities afford much better material for poetry than history. The 
most vital and efficient of them were but natural protests against an 
intolerable condition of society like that which gave birth to the West- 
phalian Vehmgericht, which maintained its enormous power only so long 
as the conditions which called it into existence lasted. The assumed 
connexion between the Assassins and the Templars, who, after all, can 
hardly be called a secret society,and the presence of Gnostic doctrine with 
some fragmentary remains of their symbolism among the Rosicrucians, 
Illuminati, and Freemasons, is traceable to no more positive source than 
the desire for that importance which is always attached to mystery. 
The refuge which justice and free thought have at times found in the 
bosom of these societies was never a permanent one; sooner or later 
all secret associations become corrupted and perish by the inevitable 
introduction of members who abuse the mutual confidence to personal 
and evil purposes. Where thought has no public shackles and justice 
is open to all, a secret society—if it aims at anything more than 
mutual mystification in its doctrine$, or benevolent and social purposes 
in its action—soon perishes for want of sustenance. The extended his- 
tory of such secret associations among the Egyptians and Greeks in 
their religious mysteries, as among tlg ancient Persians, Christians, 
and Mahometans, is always found to contain some account of immoral 
practices or other perversions which have been their destruction as 
soon as a free and wholesome public life has supplied that protection 
of which the weak must always stand in need. 

In two very handsome volumes Mr. Newton has gathered together 
his correspondence while engaged in his researches in the Levant.!? 
They not only contain a more popular account of his great discoveries 
at Budrum, but give the particulars of his visits to Rhodes, Branchida, 
and the various islands within the circle of his consulship at Mytilene. 
The history of his prolonged negotiations with the Turkish proprietors 
of the ground he wished to excavate at Halicarnassus gives a fresh 
and very characteristically dramatic interest to his narrative. All 
the sculptures recovered from the mausoleum are engraved in 
these volumes with singular fidelity and beauty, the drawings pre- 
serving the tone and style of art displayed in the originals with a 
skill that is highly remarkable ; this is particularly the case with those 
by Mrs. Newton. The value of these remains can hardly be exaggerated. 
The strange good fortune by which Mr. Newton has in some cases 
recovered fragments in the course of his excavations that have fitted 
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most appropriate reward to so much labour and patience. 





they shared in common with a less cultivated posterity. 





to the broken limbs of bas-reliefs which had been removed from 
Budrum four hundred years ago, affords a striking instance of the 


most noteworthy features of these sculptures is the marked decadence 
which they betray when compared with the works of the Parthenon, 
completed only eighty-five years before them. But, though in style 
very inferior, they have a quasi-domestie interest that gives them a 
peculiar value. They also illustrate in a very striking manner the 
freedom with which the Ionian artists treated natural objects, and the 
principles of characteristic selection on which they worked. 
t hardly be denied that these principles are often carried to a vicious 
extent. The lions stand with claws protruded as no living lions ever 
stood. This is, no doubt, the result of a doctrine which inculeated 
a full development of the most striking peculiarities of the object 
treated; but it at the same time gives evidence that the doctrine had 
already become a dead rule, and was no longer animated by that pro- 
found judgment in exeeution which accompanied its first enunciation. 
The human figures of the frieze, too, have a violence of attitude 
and almost operatic elegance which contrast disadvantageously with 
the noble calm of the corresponding sculptures in the Parthenon. 
On the whole, we are almost tempted to think that the ancient 
renown of this celebrated monument reposed as much upon the lavish 
expenditure bestowed upon its construction as upon any very elevated ~ 
beauty. We are accustomed to suppose the Greeks too artistic to have 
been betrayed in their judgment by so vulgar a standard ; but we have 
here, in our opinion, some trace of a general human weakness which 


mode in which these volumes are put together we reap the advantage 
of many excellent reflections on the effects of our consular system in 
the East, and gather not a few interesting particulars of modern 
Turkish life which will make them welcome to those persons, if such 
there be, who take but a small interest in their antiquarian contents. 
Mr. Hutchinson very properly calls his volume on Buenos Ayres 
and the Argentine Republic, “Gleanings,”!’ for there is very little 
coherence and arrangement, except such as is afforded by the routes 
he followed in his journeys through the country. The result is a mass 
of hasty sketches that would be almost useless to anyone who had not 
previously paid some attention to the history of the country ; this can 
fortunately be done in the book lately published by M. Santiago 
Arcos, which we noticed in a late number of this Review. 
notion, however, of the semi-savagery of the country is well given in 
his pages, and though in the last degree desultory, we are inclined to 
think that the results at which the author arrives are reliable and 
trustworthy. The object of his most extended journey up the valley 
of the Salado, was to ascertain the capabilities of the district as a field 
for the production of cotton, and to determine the truth of a report 
that the plant was indigenous. The conclusion to which he comes, 
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in which he was supported by the opinions of the most well-informed 
natives was, that if England were prepared to send out seed, capital, 
and labour, an indefinite amount of the desired commodity could be 
raised in the province of Santa Fé. This conclusion is more reason- 
able than encouraging ; had there been room for any other, the strange 
inroad of the Paraguayans, and the disturbed state of the country, 
would have been fatal to any extended enterprise in this direction. 
The statistical summaries and general reports on trade and emigra- 
tion will be found valuable, and the remarks on the latter subject are 
worthy of attentive consideration. 

Under the title of “ East and West,” Mr. Stefanos Xenos gives a his- 
tory from the Greek point of view, of the annexation of the Ionian 
Islands to the kingdom of Greece.!* He is far from thinking that 
the mouth of a gift horse should not be too closely examined, and 
leaves untouched none of those features of the cession, which were 
forced upon England by the co-signataries of the treaties of 1815, 
and which were very naturally far from pleasing to his countrymen. 
There is an amusing contrast throughout the volume between the 
reasons he gives for Greek attachment to England, and the ground 
to which he appeals when England is to be induced to reward that 
attachment with more solid recompenses. To the Greeks, he speaks 
of the commercial advantages which they must and do draw from a 
cordial union with this country; to the English, he expatiates upon 
the ancient glories of the land, and declaims on the “ great idea” that 
the Greéks are the natural inheritors of the Byzantine empire. He 
very unblushingly shows, that if heirs, they are ready with immediate 
homage to any one who may appear as executor to the present pos- 
sessor of the assumed heritage. There is something utterly absurd 
in a political writer dwelling on the effect produced on the minds of 
Candiotes by the remains of Gnossus, Apollonia, Rithymna, Cydonia, 
Amphimalia, and of many other beautiful towns of the kingdom of 
Minos (!), remains which they do not know by name, and which only 
the most patient and learned research enables a modern traveller to re- 
cognise. This kind of rhetoric does harm to any conclusions it is used to 
support. That English influence should be used to retard instead of to 
accelerate the expected dissolution of the Turkish power in the East, 
is the chief and almost only burthen of M. Xenos’ complaints. Had 
his compatriots cared as much for the great idea as for the more 
enticing and immediate rewards of commercial enterprise, the last 
thirty years might have brought them far nearer to the realization of 
that splendid dream ; their attitude during the Crimean war, however 
easily explainable to a Greek public, is full of suggestions as to what 
kind of gratitude England would meet with, even could she be per- 
suaded to enter on a crusade for their advantage. There is an absurd 
mixture of coaxing and bullying about the whole of this narrative, 
either of which is equally out of place. Two-thirds of the volume are 
filled with the principal treaties, conventions, and protocols concerning 
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the Tonian Islands and Greece, concluded between 1797 and 1864; these 
at least give it some value as a book of reference to their contents. 

In an essay on the condition of Servia and other states to the 
north of Greece, edited by Dr. Sandwith, we find no notice of an 
answering desire on the part of the Slavonian population for a union 
with that kingdom which M. Xenos assumes as a matter of course. 
An equal impatience of Turkish supremacy leads rather to a desire for 
direct independence than for an union with the more southerly pro- 
vinces. The present condition of Servia and Bulgaria is very well 
described by the authors, two English ladies, who have for some time 
resided in and travelled through these countries; but they notice no 
tendency towards a common union among the European tributaries to 
the Turkish empire. Sympathies with France or England grounded 
on hopes and expectations they found on either, are the chief features 
of their foreign politics. If any fresh justifieation were needed for the 
waiting attitude of English policy in the East, it would be abundantly 
found in the discord and contradictions which reign supreme on every 
branch of the Eastern question. Scarce two observers agree, and every 
one seems rather governed by chance predilections than by a well- 
grounded insight into the condition of the country. 

If it were not for its affectations and attitudinizing style, Mr. Dixon’s 
Holy Land!® would be a useful book. His object is to be picturesque, 
and he certainly possesses considerable powers of vivid description, 
He seta aside all criticism of the Gospel history, and accepts the Scrip- 
ture narrative in the simplest shape, endeavouring, and not without a 
large degree of success, to fill it up with the civil history of the times, 
and to supply a framework of Roman and Jewish life among the 
events of which the days of Christ were spent. The result, however, 
though orthodox in form, is quite otherwise in the impression it will 
leave on most readers, and we think that a certain sentimental and 
affectionate familiarity of tone which closely approaches an offensive 
flippancy will jar on the feelings of many who put forth no very high 
pretensions to any kind of orthodoxy. The affectation which leads 
him to say in his preface that these operose and elaborate descriptions 
were not intended to serve as chapters of a book, but merely as notes 
for a few fire-side friends, will make most people smile. If any one 
ever presented himself to the public more completely got up for the 
occasion, and more characteristically dressed out for that very purpose, 
we have not been so fortunate as to meet with his performance. The 
conception of the book is undoubtedly good; we wish we could say 
as much for the taste displayed in its execution. 

In June, 1862, Viscount Milton and Dr. Cheadle undertook a most 
adventurous journey across the whole breadth of British North 
America, with a view of exploring a direct route to British Columbia 
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in which he was supported by the opinions of the most well-informed 
natives was, that if England were prepared to send out seed, capital, 
and labour, an indefinite amount of the desired commodity could be 
raised in the province of Santa Fé. This conclusion is more reason- 
able than encouraging ; had there been room for any other, the strange 
inroad of the Para: guayans, and the disturbed state of the country, 
would have been fatal to any extended enterprise in this direction. 
The statistical summaries and general reports on trade and emigra- 
tion will be found valuable, and the remarks on the latter subject are 
worthy of attentive consideration. 

Under the title of “ East and West,” Mr. Stefanos Xenos gives a his- 
tory from the Greek point of view, of the annexation of the Tonian 
Islands to the kingdom of Greece. He is far from thinking that 
the mouth of a gift horse should not be too closely examined, and 
leaves untouched none of those features of the cession, which were 
forced upon England by the co-signataries of the treaties of 1815, 
and which were very naturally far from pleasing to his countrymen. 
There is an amusing contrast throughout the volume between the 
reasons he gives for Greek attachment to England, and the ground 
to which he appeals when England is to be induced to reward that 
attachment with more solid recompenses. To the Greeks, he speaks 
of the commercial advantages which they must and do draw from a 
cordial union with this country; to the English, he expatiates upon 
the ancient glories of the land, and declaims on the “ great idea” that 
the Greéks are the natural inheritors of the Byzantine empire. He 
very unblushingly shows, that if heirs, they are ready with immediate 
homage to any one who may appear as executor to the present pos- 
sessor of the assumed heritage. There is something utterly absurd 
in a political writer dwelling on the effect produced on the minds of 
Candiotes by the remains of Gnossus, Apollonia, Rithymna, Cydonia, 
Amphimalia, and of many other beautiful towns of the kinedoes of 
Minos (!), remains which they do not know by name, and which only 
the most patient and learned research enables a modern traveller to re- 
eognise. This kind of rhetoric does harm to any conclusions it is used to 
support. That English influence should be used to retard instead of to 
accelerate the expected dissolution of the Turkish power in the East, 
is the chief and almost only burthen of M. Xenos’ complaints. Had 
his compatriots cared as much for the great idea as for the more 
enticing and immediate rewards of commercial enterprise, the last 
thirty years might have brought them far nearer to the realization of 
that ‘splendid dream ; their attitude during the Crimean war, however 
easily explainable to a Greek public, is full of suggestions as to what 
kind of gratitude England would meet with, even could she be per- 
suaded to enter on a crusade for their advantage. There is an absurd 
mixture of coaxing and bullying about the whole of this narrative, 
either of which is equally out of place. Two-thirds of the volume are 
filled with the principal treaties, conventions, and protocols concerning 
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the Tonian Tslands and Greece, concluded between 1797 and 1864; these 
at least give it some value as a book of reference to their contents. 

In an essay on the condition of Servia and other states to the 
north of Greece, edited by Dr. Sandwith, we find no notice of an 
answering desire on the part of the Slavonian population for a union 
with that kingdom which M. Xenos assumes as a matter of course. 
An equal impatience of Turkish supremacy leads rather to a desire for 
direct independence than for an union with the more southerly pro- 
vinces. The present condition of Servia and Bulgaria is very well 
described by the authors, two English ladies, who have for some time 
resided in and travelled through these countries; but they notice no 
tendency towards a common union among the European tributaries to 
the Turkish empire. Sympathies with France or England grounded 
on hopes and expectations they found on either, are the chief features 


‘of their foreign politics. If any fresh justification were needed for the 


waiting attitude of English policy in the East, it would be abundantly 
found in the discord and contradictions which reign supreme on every 
branch of the Eastern question. Scarce two observers agree, and every 
one seems rather governed by chance predilections than by a well- 
grounded insight into the condition of the country. 

If it were not for its affectations and attitudinizing style, Mr. Dixon’s 
Holy Land!® would be a useful book. His object is to be picturesque, 
and he certainly possesses considerable powers of vivid description. 
He seta aside all criticism of the Gospel history, and accepts the Serip- 
ture narrative in the simplest shape, endeavouring, and not without a 
large degree of success, to fill it up with the civil history of the times, 
and to supply a framework of Roman and Jewish life among the 
events of which the days of Christ were spent. The result, however, 
though orthodox in form, is quite otherwise in the impression it will 
leave on most readers, and we think that a certain sentimental and 
affectionate familiarity of tone which closely approaches an offensive 
flippancy will jar on the feelings of many who put forth no very high 
pretensions to any kind of orthodoxy. The affectation which leads 
him to say in his preface that these operose and elaborate descriptions 
were not intended to serve as chapters of a book, but merely as notes 
for a few fire-side friends, will make most people smile. If any one 
ever presented himself to the public more completely got up for the 
occasion, and more characteristically dressed out for that very purpose, 
we have not been so fortunate as to meet with his performance. The 
conception of the book is undoubtedly good; we wish we could say 
as much for the taste displayed in its execution. 

In June, 1862, Viscount Milton and Dr. Cheadle undertook a most 
adventurous journey across the whole breadth of British North 
America, with a view of exploring a direct route to British Columbia 
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by the Red River and the Saskachewan, across one of the more 
northerly passes of the Rocky Mountains. The account" which they 
give in common of their adventures forms one of the most interesting 
volumes of modern travel. They wintered in 1862 in the woods 
around La Belle Prairie, a station about 140 miles north-west of Fort 
St. George, and prepared themselves for the trials of their further 
journey by living like the natives, and relying for the most part on 
their guns for their subsistence. During this winter they had the 
fullest opportunity of studying Indian character, and their book 
abounds in genuine traits of savage life that supply even now one of 
the most complete views of the strange contrasts of which it is made 
up. The alternations between a rude abundance and imminent starva- 
tion in which such a race of hunters lives is not only deseribed from hear- 
say, but shown in actual existence, together with the equally violent 
moral contrasts which such a life develops in the native character. 
The most heroic self-denial and control is found side by side with the 
most violent passions, a power of abstinence whieh seems to exceed the 
limits of human endurance, is associated with a ferocity of pursuit 
equally excessive where any trifling gratification is in view, a kind 
consideration for their families, which, without blows, extorts from 
their women and children an amount of patient labour and an implicit- 
ness of immediate obedience that admits of not a moment’s question. 
These features of savage nature have hardly ever been so well brought 
before the English reader. There is no romance about their life ; their 
virtues and their vices are extreme and momentary, looking neither 
before nor after, but reaching heights and depths of each which civiliza- 
tion happily renders impossible to the great majority of those who have 
enjoyed its advantages. 

After breaking up from their winter quarters in the spring of 1863, 
they proceeded to Edmonton, on the Saskachewan, to organize their 
party for its further journey. Here they engaged an Assiniboine hunter, 
with his wife and son, to act as guides through the passes of the Rocky 
Mountains; and here also they picked up a strange adventurer, an 
Trish classical tutor, who had been knocked about in all quarters of the 
world, and who was living on the charity of those around the station, in 
the hope of meeting with some party who would take him on to 
Columbia, where he hoped to turn his talents to some account. 
Among these talents woodcraft held no place, nor, in fact, any of the 
qualities of self-help which go to its acquisition. His selfish refusal 
of all work, and his incessant discourses on how the work ought to be 
done by others, had caused him to be shaken off by all the different 
parties he had hitherto joined; but his forlorn position induced the 
authors to take him by the hand, and thongh he proved a sore burthen 
on their journey, he considerably lightens the account of it by the 
amusing contrast he constantly exhibited between his position and 
his powers. The contempt he aroused in the minds of the Indian 


17 ‘*The North-West Passage by Land.” By Viscount Milton, F.R.G.S., 
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gnide and his family is evidently shared in by the authors; but they 
give it a good-humoured expression in spite of the trials to which he 
subjected them. After striking the Rocky Mountains at the water- 
shed of the Athabasca and Yellow Rivers, they found their further 
progress in a direct line utterly shut out by an impassable forest, and 
were forced to turn southward, following the track of a large party of 
Canadian emigrants who had made for the Thompson river, which runs 
down to join the Fraser at Lytton. On this route they suffered the 
greatest hardships; losing the track of their predecessors, who had 
taken to the swollen and dangerous stream, they were obliged to cut 
their way through a forest so encumbered with fallen timber that they 
frequently made only two miles a day. They had but one hatchet 
among them, having lost much of their accoutrement in crossing the 
swollen rivers. Their provisions became exhausted, and, after a 
month’s wandering in these woods, so completely without food or the 
means of procuring any that they were obliged to kill and eat their 
half-starved horses, they at last f-~ght their way safely out. But 
only the day before they came upon the open country they found the 
corpse of an Indian who had starved to death in these forests some 
time before, and which, dried up and without a head, was sitting over 
the ashes of a burnt-out fire. Some notion of the perils of this part of 
their journey will be gained from the following account of some 
emigrants who had shortly before attempted the same route :-— 


“A party, consisting of five Canadians—three brothers, named Rennie, and 
two others, Helstone and Wright—cerossed later in the autumn, and obtained 
canoes at the cache to descend the Fraser. The Shushwaps there had informed 
us that they had discovered the canoes lying bottom upwards, and their 
property strewn along the shore, below some rapids, and believed the whole 
party had been drowned. But three of their number met with a far more 
horrible fate than this. We now learnt that, in order to shoot the dangerous 
rapids with greater safety, they had lashed the two canoes together; but, in 
spite of this precaution, the boats were swamped. ‘Two of the Rennies 
succeeded in reaching the shore, and the other three men a rock, in the middle 
of the stream. For two days and nights the latter remained exposed to the 
bitter cold of the commencing winter, without a morsel of food, before their 
companions were able to effect their release. A rope was at. last passed to 
the rock, and the men hauled ashore, half dead with hunger and fearfully frost- 
bitten. They were so helpless as to be quite unable to proceed farther; and 
the two Rennies, having cut a quantity of firewood, and given them almost 
the whole of their scanty stock of provisions, set out on foot to seek assistance 
at Fort George, which they calculated on reaching in six days; but they had 
underrated the distance. Their path lay through dense encumbered forests, 
and the snow had fallen to considerable depth before they reached the Fort, 
frostbitten and almost dead from hunger and exhaustion, after twenty-eight 
days’ travelling. Indians were immediately sent out to the assistance of the 
unfortunate men left behind, but returned in a few days, declaring the snow 
was too deep for them to proceed. Other Indians, however, discovered the 
party some time afterwards. Helstone and Wright were still alive, but, 
maddened by hunger, had killed Rennie. When they were found, they had 
eaten all but his legs, which they held in their hands at the time. They were 
covered with blood, being engaged in tearing the raw flesh from the bones 
with their teeth. The Indians attempted to light a fire for them, when the 
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two cannibals drew their revolvers, and looked so wild and savage, that the 
Indians fled and left them to their fate, not daring to return. 

“The following spring, a party of miners, on their way to Peace River, were 
guided by Indians to the place where these men were seen by them. The 
bones of two were found piled in a heap; one skull had been split open by an 
axe, and many of the other bones showed the marks of teeth; the third was 
missing, but was afterwards discovered a few hundred yards from the camp. 
The skull had been cloven by an axe, and the clothes stripped from the body, 
which was little decomposed. The interpretation of these signs could hardly 
be mistaken. the last survivor had killed his fellow-murderer and eaten him, 
as shown by the gnawed bones so carefully piled in a heap. He had in turn 
probably been murdered by Indians, for the principal part of the dead men’s 
property was found in their possession.” 


On reaching New Westminster they made an excursion to the gold 
diggings at Richfield, on the Upper Fraser, which they had hoped to 
reach by a much more direct route, and give a very full and interest- 
ing account of the wild life among the miners. As a practical result 
of so much labour and toil, both Viscount Milton and Dr. Cheadle 
come to the conclusion that a direct route to the North Pacific through 
the gold regions of Columba is so essentially practicable as only to be 
a question of time; while the large and fruitful districts on the banks 
of the Saskachewan will supply all that can be necessary, not only for 
the support of the line of travel, but for a large and prosperous popu- 
lation, so soon as its vegetable and animal resources are adequatcly 
utilized. ‘This book of travel is as amusing as the most romantic 
fiction, and abounds with interesting anecdotes of the wild animals of 
North America with which the authors were obliged to make that in- 
timate acquaintance? which results from depending on them for the 
means of life. We have never met with so impressive a picture of the 
desolation of a virgin forest, and agree most heartily with the epigraph 
on the title from “As You Like It,” where Touchstone says, “ If 
this is Arden, when I was at home I was in a better place.” 

Of Columbia and the neighbouring colony, Vancouver Island, an 
excellent account has been compiled by Mr. Macfie,!® who was a resi- 
dent in Victoria during the difficulties with the Americans on the San 
Juan question, and who witnessed the first rush to the colony on the 
report of gold being discovered in the Fraser. It is so important to 
all who think of emigrating to these colonies to be able to form just 
notions both of what they may expect there and of the qualifications 
they should themselves possess, if they wish to avoid failure and distress, 
that a thorough review of the history, resources, and prospects of these 
colonies, like the present, is of the highest value; and to those who 
have no such thoughts, but find an interest in the study of the strange 
tumultuous fashion of modern colonization, Mr. Maefie’s volume will 
prove a complete treasury of well-observed facts. The miscellaneous 
community which is now gathered together on the West coast of the 
Pacific is admirably described, and not without considerable sympathy 
with their avid ambition to become the connecting link between Eng- 
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land and the East. It seems but a small thing to these colonists, 
warmed with the idea of such a future, to demand of the mother 
country a railway from Canada to Victoria. Colonies, like children, 
seem very often to suppose that it is the chief duty of their parents to 
spare them all the labour of the first difficult steps; but this claim of 
the Western colonies of British North America is perhaps as large and 
bold a one as ever colonists have yet made. Visions of the stream of 
commerce directing itself across the Pacific, and leaving the old route 
round the Cape, may indeed be prophetic, but, like many other pro- 
phecies, they will, if true, fulfil themselves when their time is fully come. 
It is not the Jess admirable that a small community, scarce twelve 
years old, should entertain such lofty notions of their future greatness, 
for these notions, too, bring about the grandeur dreamt of. At present, 
however, the practical thing is to know what can at once be done, and 
this is as little neglected by Mr. Macfie as the more enticing topics of 
colonial ambition. The best attainable returns of the productiveness 
of the various crops, of the wages rate, and of the mining prospects of 
these colonies, are brought together in his pages; while his graphie 
sketch of society in Vancouver Island and Columbia is full of warn- 
ing to the thoughtless and incompetent class which so much infests 
an infant colony, and abounds in curious and dramatic incidents. Of 
the perishing Indian population he has gathered with great judgment, 
while it is yet time, what can be ascertained of their habits and super- 
stitions, and shows how the mere presence of a white community is 
gradually pushing them off the face of the earth. The author’s colo- 
nial sympathies extend even to the adoption of colonial English, and 
many new words, which will some day flourish in our dictionaries, 
may be here found putting forth their claim to that distinction. On 
the whole, we do not think a better book on its subject is anywhere to 
be had. 

In May, 1860, Capt. Hall,!9 of the U.S. mercantile marine, who had 
long reflected on the possibility of ascertaining some trustworthy par- 
ticulars of the fate of Franklin and his companions, started from New 
London, Connecticut, with the adventurous purpose of making an 
overland journey frem Hudson’s Straits to King William’s Island. 
He purposed familiarizing himself with the Esquimaux, and, by 
acquiring their language and confidence, he hoped to gather from them 
a knowledge which he firmly persuaded himself some of them must 
possess. He was supported in his enterprise by Mr. Grinnell and some 
other equaily devoted friends of arctic discovery. Having accepted a 
free passage in the whaling barque George Henry, he sailed for North- 
umberland Inlet, but unfortunately lost his boat and much of his 
equipment in a storm at the mouth of Frobisher’s Straits in the fol- 
lowing September. The main purpose of his voyage being thus frus- 
trated, he devoted himself to the study of the locality to which he was 
fixed for the winter, and established the fact that the so-called straits 
are really a bay. He surveyed the whole coast line on each side, and 
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on one of the islands in the bay discovered remains of Frobisher’s expe- 
dition, being led to the spot by traditions among the Esquimaux. 
This, as corroborating the views with which he started, was as en- 
couraging to himself as it must be interesting to everyone. It is cer- 
tainly a remarkable circumstance that a tradition of the presence of 
white men in these latitudes should have been handed down among 
the wandering natives for 300 years, with a particularity which un- 
questionably connected it with Frobisher’s expedition in 1578. 

Many of the relics in question he sent, on his return in 1862, to 
England. The bulk of his present book is composed of a very detailed 
account of Esquimaux, or, as he prefers to call it, Innuit life. The 
George Henry being caught in the pack ice at the close of the season 
of 1861, Captain Hall was compelled to spend a second winter among 
them. When not travelling about the shores of the bay, he lived in 
the ice-houses or igloos of the natives, accommodating himself to their 
customs and diet, with a view of determining the possibility of a 
European sustaining life on the resources of the country. These are 
not inviting, and it is somewhat strange to hear him expatiating on 
raw rein-deer fat and the uncooked blood and brains of a seal as appe- 
tizing delicacies that he would often have been but too glad to have 
had at his command. Tough whale-skin does not appear a very 
nourishing diet, and the general habit of dispensing with any kind of 
cooking or condiments does not seem pleasant; but Captain Hall 
assures us that these things are, after all, very unessential civilized 
luxuries. No European has had so full an opportunity of studying the 
character of the natives, but the personal friendships he formed among 
them (a couple returned with him to the United States) lead him to 
give the fairest representation of their peculiarities, while it is inci- 
dentally evident that they have all the generic qualities of semi-savages. 
Their amiability is a fair-weather good nature which will not withstand 
any great trial, and their whole life is exposed to such severe hardship, 
aggravated by the thoughtlessness of all races in similar circumstances, 
that it is not surprising to find them abandoning their sick to die 
alone, immured in an ice house, as soon as their feeble remedies have 
been exhausted and there is nothing left but a burthen which they can 
shake off. They are generous in plenty, but often savagely and capri- 
ciously cruel. The numerous well-authenticated instances of their 
plundering and killing shipwrecked Europeans seem to exercise no 
influence on Captain Hail’s judgment of them, for he started on an- 
other expedition in June, 1864, in the hope of yet being able to solve 
the sad riddle which has taken so strong a hold on his imagination. 
It is much to be regretted that some experienced friend had not ex- 
punged a great mass of moralizing reflections and jejune remarks 
which encumber the pages of this most interesting book, and enor- 
mously detract from the pleasure which the strangeness and novelty 
of the life it brings before us would otherwise give to every reader. 





























SCIENCE. 


N his account of the state of science in 1865 M. V. Meunier! takes 
a much narrower field than M. L. Figuier in his “ Année Scienti- 
fique,” contining his attention for the most part to subjects more or less 
connected with biology ; and having little to say except upon French 
works or discoveries. In fact, from the general structure of the articles, 
as also from some statements which occur here and there in the book, 
they would seem to be reviews and essays contributed by the author to 
journals, and now given to the world in a separate form. M. Meunier 
evidently belongs to the advanced school of naturalists ; he commences 
with an attack upon the foolish manifesto which was got up in this 
country about a year ago deprecating the pursuit of scientific investi- 
gations which might seem to invalidate the statements of scripture, and 
in subsequent articles maintains the antiquity of man, the Darwinian 
theory of the origin of species, and even the doctrine of heterogeny. 
Besides these and other essays on various departments of science, we 
find several vigorous articles charging certain leading Frennch uatralists 
with gross favouritism in their recommendations of candidates for vacant 
chairs of Natural History. The whole of the articles are written with 
much spirit, and the book will well repay perusal. 

Dr. Flieduer’s “ Problems in Physies,”? of which a third enlarged 
edition has recently appeared, furnishes a large series of most useful 
questions for solution by the student, in all departments of pure physics 
and mechanics. The present edition contains two new sections, one 
consisting of problems relating to the theory of heat, the other of 
chemical questions. The little volume concludes with an elaborate 
series of tables containing the empirical data necessary for working out 
the problems. 

In a large, handsome, and profusely illustrated volume, bearing the 
fanciful title of “ Astra Castra,”* Mr. C. H. Turnor has published a 
very elaborate history of aeronautics from the earliest periods to the 
present time; indeed, he may be said to carry his researches consider- 
ably beyond the domain of history, for in his second chapter, which 
relates chiefly to the “normal clairvoyance” of poets’ imagination, 
he cites long passages from the ancient poets descriptive of the 
little misadventures which, according to those authorities, befel 
Phaéton and Icarus, the deeds of Bellerophon on Pegasus, and 
others, which, from their having some relerence to aerial locomotion, 
serve to indicate the prevalence of a wish for the power of flight at all 
periods of the history of mankind. The general notions of the means 
by which this desirable result might be attained, as late as the Middle 


1 “La Science et les Savants en 1865." Deuxiéme année, premier semestre. 
Par Victor Meunier. 12mo. Paris: G. Baillitre. 1865. 

2 “ Aufgaben aus der Physik, nebst einem Anhange, physikalische Tabellen 
enthaltend.” Von Dr. C. Fliedner, 8vo. Brunswick: Vieweg. 1865. 

3 **Astra Castra ; Experiments and Adventures in the Atmosphere.” By 
Hatton Turnor. 4to. London: Chapinan and Hall. 1865. 
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Ages, at any rate, seem to have been more or less in accordance with those 
of the draughtsman of the woodcut on p. 27 of this volume, where we 
find a representation of a “Witch rideing on the Devill through the Aire.” 
The earlier plans proposed for ascending in the air by mechanical 
means were hardly more practicable than those in which the devil was 
concerned,—such as flying chariots, light vehicles with birds harnessed 
to them, and finally the attachment of wings to the human body, a 
notion as old as the story of Icarus, and which came down nearly to 
our own day. The idea of a balloon seems first to have occurred to 
Roger Bacon; but, as his proposed balloons were copper balls, any 
experiments he may have made could hardly have been successful. 
These copper balloons crop up again during the seventeenth century, 
but it was not until the latter part of the eighteenth that the experiments 
of the brothers Montgolfier demonstrated the possibility of aeronautic 
expeditions. The account of these first ascents forms the subject 
matter of Mr. Turnor’s third chapter; and from this period his history 
of the doings of aeronauts is very copious ; almost too much so, indeed, 
seeing that frequently many pages are occupied by reprints of 
newspaper reports. In fact, Mr. Turnor seems to have determined to 
bring together every scrap that has been written in connexion with 
his subject ; and although by this means he has undoubtedly increased 
the bulk of bis book more than was absolutely necessary, there are 
certainly considerable advantages in this monographic mode of treat- 
ment. After the completion of his history of balloons and ballooning, 
including Mr. Glaisher’s ascents of last year, Mr. Turnor proceeds to 
the consideration of the means of directing the course of balloons and 
other aerial vehicles, such as the “ Aerial Machine” of Mr. Henson, 
which attracted so much attention about twenty years ago, and the 
numerous combinations of balloons with locomotive powers, which 
have been suggested at various times. Many of these are sufficiently 
curious, but none of them give much promise of success. Upon all 
branches of aerostation our author has collected a great fund of infor- 
mation, most of which is interesting, and many of the anecdotes inter- 
spersed with it exceedingly amusing ; but we cannot understand what 
has led him to conclude his appendix with a piece of rhapsodical pietistic 
writing having no apparent connexion with the subject of his book. 
The introduction of the translation of Enoch and the ascension of 
Christ into a book on aeronautics is, to say the least of it, in bad taste. 
The illustrations are partly woodcuts and partly photozincographic 
copies of old plates: most of them are curious and interesting. 

Mr. Kilgour has published a small pamphlet with the object of 
showing that nitrogen is only carbonic oxide in an allotropic state.* 
He founds his opinion on the facts that the two bodies possess the 
same atomic weight and combining volume, and nearly the same specific 
gravity, and indicates certain other properties which are equally cha- 
racteristic of both of them. However possible it may be that many 
of the supposed elements of modern chemistry will hereafter prove to 





4 “Nitrogen shown to be Carbonic Oxide in an Allotropic State.” By Henry 
Kilgour. 8vo. London ; John Churchill and Sons. 1365. 
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be either compounds or peculiar forms of other bodies, chemists will 
certainly require more positive evidence than any adduced by our 
author, before admitting the identity of two apparently distinct 
substances. 

The second edition of Mr. Fairbairn’s work on the manufacture of 
iron® has been improved by the introduction of numerous details upon 
matters connected with that department of industry which have come 
into notice chietly within the last few years. It contains an elaborate 
description of Mr. Bessemer’s process for the production of steel, 
which promises to effect an important revolution in the iron manutac- 
ture. The author likewise has a chapter on the manufacture and 
properties of armour plates for casing ships of war; and the metallur- 
gical portion has been improved by frequent references to Dr. Percy’s 
researches on the metallurgy of iron. In its present form Mr. Fair- 
bairn’s work forms an excellent handbook of the iron manufacture. 

The eighth part of Mr. Colburn’s “ Locomotive Engineering,”’® now 
before us, commences the detailed description of the structure of the 
locomotive engine and of the principles of its action. It is illustrated, 
like the preceding parts, with three large outline plates. 

The first part of the second edition of Professor Quenstedt’s 
“ Manual of Palwontology,”? which has recently appeared, is devoted 
to the consideration of the fossil vertebrata, and forms an admirable 
and very cheap summary of our knowledge of those objects. After 
a brief sketch of the history of paleontology, the author gives an 
equally condensed but hardly equally satisfactory sketch of the different 
formations recognised by geologists, and a table of the classes of 
animals, and then proceeds to the description of the characters of 
the fossils belonging to the vertebrate subkingdom, preluding each 
great group with a sufficient amount of information on its compara- 
tive anatomy to render his work a complete handbook in itself. The 
present part includes, besides the vertcbrata, the commencement of 
the crustacea. The illustrations consist of numerous tolerably- 
executed woodcuts printed with the text, and twenty-four litho- 
graphed plates, which, although sometimes rather rough, will serve 
all the purposes of the student. 

There is no department of Geology more interesting to the student 
or more attractive to the general reader than that which treats of the 
means by which the present features presented by the surface of the 
earth have been produced; at the same time there is none more en- 
vironed with difficulties. In his book on “ Scottish Scenery,’”® Mr. 
Geikie has laboured, and in general successfully, to indicate the succes- 





5 **Tron: its History, Properties, and Processes of Manufacture.” By William 
Fairbairn, C.E., LL.D., F.1t.S., &. New edition. 8vo. Edinburgh: Black. 
1865. 

8 « Locomotive Engineering and the Mechanism of Railways, &c.” By Zerah 
Colburn. Part VII[. 4to. London, Edinburgh, and Glasgow : Collins. 

7 * Handbuch der Petrefaktenkunde.” Von Friedr. Aug. Quenstedt, Erste 
Lieferung. 8vo. Tiibingen: Laupp. 1865. 

8 **The Scenery of Scotland viewed in Connexion with its Physical Geology.” 
By Archibald Geikie, F.R.S. 8vo. London: Macmillan, 1865. 
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sion of processes by which the wild and varied scenery of his native 
country has acquired its present aspect, at the same time furnishing an 
instructive lesson on the general agencies by which geological changes 
are brought about. He traces the operation of marine denudation in 
the production of an undulating plateau, from which the mountains 
and valleys have been subsequently carved out by the long continuance 
of subaérial agencies ; he describes the probable condition of the country 
during the glacial period, and the effects of alternate movements of 
upheaval and depression, and shows how, by the successive action of 
these various forces, the existing state of things has been produced. 
The most important ice-action is ascribed by Mr. Geikie to glaciers, in 
opposition to the views of Mr. Campbell, who attributes greater effi- 
ciency to the action of floating icebergs. This work will be read with 
much pleasure by visitors to Scotland, and will greatly enhance the 
interest of their residence among its hills and valleys, especially as it is 
illustrated with an excellent revised geological map of the country, and 
with numerous sketches of characteristic pieces of scenery by the author. 

It has long been known that certain caverns in various mountain 
ranges of Europe contain ice throughout the summer, and thus some 
of them serve as natural ice-cellars for the inhabitants of their vicinity. 
But it has been reserved for Mr. G. F. Browne to enter upon the in- 
vestigation of these curious caves with something of the same enthu- 
siasm which impels the members of the Alpine Club to risk their necks 
continually in the effort to seale inaccessible icy peaks, and his ardour 
of exploration seems to have been rewarded by the sight of some ex- 
ceedingly interesting spectacles. His book lately published on the 
“ Tee-Caves of France and Switzerland’? contains a description of several 
of these caverns, locally denominated glaciéres, which he succeeded in 
investigating, not without sufficient difficulty to give a zest to his pro- 
ceedings ; for although the examination of the ice-caves is not attended 
with any of those grand perils which environ those who venture upon 
an Alpine glacier, there is, nevertheless, some chance of gliding away— 
no one knows whither—upon the slippery, sloping floor; and as most 
of them are situated in out-of-the-way districts, the hardships which 
the traveller has to undergo in the matter of hotel accommodation, are 
obstacles, although perhaps ridiculous ones, in his way. The ice-caves 
examined by Mr. Browne are for the most part situated in the chain 
of the Jura; they consist of caverns of various sizes and forms, situated 
at a depth of from 50 to 200 feet beneath the surface, and communi- 
eating with the outer world by one or more passages, which are some- 
times perpendicular shafts, and always present a very steep incline. 
The cavern itself frequently gives origin to branches extending far into 
the rock, or consists of several chambers at different elevations, through 
which the smooth ice-floor flows at various inclinations, sometimes pro- 
ducing the effect of a great waterfall arrested by sudden frost in its 
subterranean channel. Stalagmitic ice-columns, of great size and beauty, 
are also to be found in these caves, the spectacle presented by some of 





® **Tce-Caves of France and Switzerland: a Narrative of Subterranean Ex. 
ploration,” By the Rev. G. F. Browne. 8vo. London: Longmans, 1865. 
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which, as described by our author, appears to be exceedingly beautiful. 
Mr. Browne found that the ice of these caverns exhibited a curious 
structure, being formed of prisms laid side by side perpendicular to the 
surface of the ice, a character which does not occur elsewhere in ice. 
Mr. Browne adopts Deluc’s theory of the formation aud preservation 
of the ice in these caves, modified, however, by some observations of 
his own; he also gives a note of similar caverns in other districts not 
visited by him, and his personal experiences are described in so charming 
and racy a style that we fancy many of his readers will feel a desire to 
follow in his footsteps. 

Professor Cotta’s “ Geology and History,”! translated by Mr. Noel, 
furnishes an excellent popular exposition of the present state of our 
knowledge on the subject of the antiquity of man. The author starts 
from the principle that no detinite line can be drawn in nature between 
the domains of geology and history, and indicates that this is especially 
shown by the recent discoveries of the remains of pile-dwellings in 
Switzerland and elsewhere. He gives an interesting account of the 
evidence extant as to the condition and mode of life of the pile-dwellers, 
and describes the changes which have taken place in the scenes in 
which they resided since their singular habitations were finally deserted, 
probably not much before the Roman period. ‘The other evidence in 
favour of the great antiquity of man, such as that furnished by the 
Danish peat-bogs and kjOkkenméddingar, by the remains of‘ ancient 
tribes found in France and elsewhere, by the co-existence of human 
remains in caverns with bones of extinct animals, and by the borings 
of Leonard Horner in the Nile Valley, are discussed by the author, 
who accepts, as the result of all these investigations, the necessity for 
carrying back the origin of the human genus to a distance of many 
thousand years. In the concluding portion of his memoir he discusses 
the Darwinian theory, which he considers to be rather supported than 
disproved by our available paleontological data, maintaining that if 
we can discover unmetamorphosed portions of the lowest metamorphic 
rocks, we shall probably find that the organic remains contained in 
them stand on a lower grade of development than those occurring in 
the lowest known fossiliferous rocks. In fact, he holds that froin the 
Silurians upwards we have only about one half of the records before 
us, but the greater part of the rest have been unfortunately hopelessly 
destroyed. He therefore accepts the theory of evolution, and admits its 
application to man as well as to the rest of the animal creation. Mr. 
Noel’s translation appears to be carefully executed, but we notice some 
misprints, due no doubt to an imperfect acquaintance with some details 
connected with the subject. Thus, many of the zoological names are 
misspelt, as for instance at p. 43, where the Great Auk figures as the 
“ Penguin,” with the Latin name “ Aleo impennis.” Again, at pp. 
65 and 67, we find “ Lima,” instead of “ Lingula ;” and on p. 44 we 
have 1200 years instead of 12,000 as the time required for the pro- 
duction of sixty feet of Nile mud. 

i0 «*Geology and History: a Popular Exposition of all that is known of the 
Earth and its Inhabitants in Pre-historic Times.” By Bernhard von Cotta, 12mo, 
London: Triibner. 1865. 
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In a pamphlet on this same subject,!! Sir William Denison takes 
the opposite view, and endeavours to prove from the statistics of the 
increase of population that the Bible narrative gives quite sufficient 
time for the production of the human inhabitants of the earth. His 
main inference from the returns of population is “that population 
increases in a geometrical ratio, doubling its numbers in periods varying 
in different countries,” and he takes the normal period under no dis- 
turbing influences at 25 years. Then assuming the population of the 
globe at 1073 millions, the number of years since Noah’s flood at 
4212, and the number of survivors of that catastrophe at 8, he finds 
the period of doubling to be 156 years. It is evident that the whole 
of this argument, as also the author’s opposition to the views of 
Bunsen and others, rests upon the assumption of a uniform, or at all 
events uniformly continuous increase in the human population of the 
earth, whereas it seems rather to be subject to local oscillations de- 
pendent chiefly on states of civilization. 

Professor Gastaldi of Turin has collected numerous notices of the 
discovery in Italy of remains of prehistoric man, and his memoir on 
this interesting subject has been translated by Mr. Chambers, and 
published by the Anthropological Society.!? Objects belonging to the 
stone and bronze ages have been found in several parts of northern 
and central Italy ; in some places evident traces of pile-dwellings are 
met with in a peculiar marly soil, richly impregnated with organic 
matter, and also on the borders of certain lakes, and some caverns have 
furnished bones and flint implements, the latter, at Chiampo, inter- 
mixed with bones of a large bear. At Finale a cavern was examined 
which contained human bones hacked and ealeined, possibly indicating 
cannibalism among these early inhabitants of North Italy. 

Dr. Daubeney, in his “ Essay on the ‘Trees of the Ancients,”! finds 
another argument in favour of the antiquity of man, in the fact that 
almost all our fruit-trees appear to have been generally known from 
the very earliest historical periods. From the author’s statement it 
appears that the number of species described by Pliny, Dioscorides, and 
Theophrastus, or referred to by other writers of autiquity, which can 
be positively identitied with those of modern botanists, is very small, 
owing to the vagueness with which the ancient writers characterized 
the plants observed by them; so that, as a general rule, we can only 
arrive at the genus to which a given plant probably belongs. Dr. 
Daubeney has availed himself of the materials already collected by 
Dr. Sibthorp, and of those published in various works both in France 
and Germany ; but it must be confessed that, in too many cases, the 
discussion of all the extant evidence leads to no very definite conclusion. 

11“ An Attempt to Approximate to the Antiquity of Man by Induction from 
well-established Facts.” By Sir Wm. Denison, K.C.B. 8vo. Madras: Hig- 
ginbotham. 1865, 

12 “ Lake Habitations and Prehistoric Remains in the Turbaries and Mar!-beds 
of Northern and Central Italy.” By Bartolomeo Gastaldi. Translated and edited 
by Charles Harcourt Chambers, 8vo. London: Longmans. 1865. 

13“ Essay on the Trees and Shrubs of the Ancients ; being the Substance of 
Four Lectures delivered before the University of Oxford, &c.” By C. Daubeney, 
M.D., F.R.S.  8vo. Oxford and London : Parker. 1885. 
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The architecture of animals, the nature and mode of construction of 
the dwelling-places which they prepare either for their own shelter or 
for the protection of their young, may be regarded as one of the most 
curious and generally interesting branches of zoology, and in devoting 
his bulky volume, entitled “ Homes without Hands,” 44 to the elabora- 
tion of this subject, the Rev. J. G. Wood has certainly shown his 
judgment. He has also brought together a large amount of informa- 
tion, and communicated it in a readable form, so that, although his 
work can hardly lay claim to a scientific position, we may predict for 
it a wide-spread popularity. At the same time we find too evident 
traces of the hand of the book-maker in its pages, in the shape of 
diffuse writing, and the introduction of irrelevant statements and 
remarks, and a very considerable number of animals are referred to 
which have no business to appear in such a volume at all, such as the 
wood-boring beetles, the parasitic ichneumons, and above all the serpule, 
corals, and polyzoa! If the latter be admissible, we can see no reason 
for the exclusion of the whole of the shell-bearing mollusea. 





At a time when many lives are being destroyed in England by 
diarrhoea, and when there are grave fears ‘of the destructive advent of 
cholera itself, the publication of Dr. Chapman’s pamphlet is very 
opportune.!® Having satisfied himself of the successful application of 
his new method of vaso-motor therapeutics to the treatment of 
diarrhoea and cholera, he has reprinted, with some important additions, 
from the “ Medical Times and Gazette,” an account of what he holds 
to be the proximate cause of these diseases, and the true method of 
their cure. The causes of diarrhaea he conceives to be—heat, motion, 
nervous irritation, and mental emotion. 

Under the head of diarrhawa originated by heat, come the ordinary 
summer diarrheea, and the premonitory diarrhoea of cholera; these 
maladies being essentially the same both in nature and origin, and the 
treatment of one the treatment of the other. ‘The mode of causation 
of the diarrhoea of cholera he traces in the following order :—Owing to 
the stimulant effects of excessive external heat, and especially to the 
action of the direct rays of the sun on the back, there is produced a 
hyperemia of those spinal nervous centres which directly govern the 
alimentary canal; the immediate consequences being,—(a) That 
a larger supply of nervous influence is sent to the blood-vessels 
through the vaso-motor nerves, whereby contraction of them takes 
place, and the supply of blood to the intestinal walls is partly cut off. 
“The bowels thus lose their wonted robustness, and so become, like a 
delicate lady with very little blood in her system, ‘highly nervous,’ 
and susceptible of being excited and thrown into excessive or convul- 
sive activity by a stimulus which in their healthy condition would but 


4 “ Homes without Hands : being a Description of the Habitations of Animals, 
classed according to their Principle of Construction.” By the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
MA., &c. 8vo. London: Longmans. 1865. 

15 « Diarrhoea and Cholera: their Origin, Proximate Cause, and Cure, through 
the Agency of the Nervous System, by means of Ice.” By John Chapman, 
M.D., &c. London: Triibner and Co, 1865, 
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slightly affect them.” (6) That a copious exudation of mucus takes 
place in the intestinal canal, in like manner as it takes place when heat 
is artificially applied to the dorso-lumbar regions of the spinal cord, or 
as bronchial mucus is freely secreted in the first or dry stage of bron- 
chitis when heat is applied between the scapule. (¢) That with the 
hyperzmic state of the nervous centres there is an excessive exaltation 
of their excito-motor or reflex functions, so that they transmit a more 
than normal stimulating influence to the muscular fibres of the 
intestine. 


“The association of these three conditions, viz., enfeeblement of the 
muscular wall of the intestine, preternatural exudation from its mucous 
membrane, and excessive muscular activity—all dependent, as I have shown 
them to be, upon hyperemia of the nervous centres, constitutes the premoni- 
tory diarrhoea of cholera, and indeed, all those choleraic forms of intestinal 
flux known as the summer diarricea of temperate climates. I may add, that 
while the hypothesis here propounded accounts for all the phenomena of the 
maladies in question, it receives striking confirmation, not only from the 
experience which I have already had in treating cases by means of ice along 
the spine, but also from the fact that I have induced diarrhwa by applying 
heat to the dorso-lumbar region.” 


Of the diarrhea induced by motion, that which frequently accompanies 
sea-sickness is an illustration. The abnormal impressions from the 
pelvie and abdominal viscera produce irritation of the spinal nervous 
centres, which is in turn followed by an unwonted afflux of blood, and 
consequent increase of their reflex functions; so that the condition 
of things is in reality closely analogous to that which in choleraic 
diarrheea is induced by heat, and the effects upon the bowels are of the 
same kind, though less in intensity. In like manner when diarrhoea 
is induced by nervous irritation, or by mental emotion—of which latter 
mode of causation Dr. Chapman gives several instructive examples— 
though the primary cause is different, the prowimate cause is the same 
—viz., hyperemia of the spinal and sympathetic nervous centres which 
preside over the bowels, and especially of the superior and inferior 
mesenteric plexuses. 

Such being the pathological condition of diarrhoea, it follows that 
the logical treatment of it is to exercise a sedative influence over 
the above-mentioned nervous centres by lessening the amount of blood 
in them. And, as a matter of fact, this can be done, as Dr. Chap- 
man has discovered, by the application of ice, in suitably-constructed 
bags, along the appropriate segments of the spinal cord, when, the 
cause being removed, the morbid intestinal actions will commonly 
soon cease. 


“T freely recognise,” Dr. Chapman adds, “ that this method of treatment 
requires a long-continued trial before it can be regarded as an established 
curative agency of the high scientific order in which I confidently hope it will 
ultimately rank, and as yet my own experience in thus treating diarrhea is 
comparatively slight. I have, however, as stated in my pamphlet on Sea-sick- 
ness, ascertained by experience that the diarrhea which sometimes accom- 
panies that malady is arrested by means of ice: this fact has been proved in 
several cases. I have also treated several cases of summer diarrhoea in like 
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manner, and with like success; and the infantile diarrhoea occasioned by 
dentition ean, as I have also experienced, be subdued with wonderful rapidity 
in the same way. In these cases this particular symptom of spinal irritation, 
diarrhoea, is not only swbdued, but the restlessness, fretfulness, and general 
irritability of the little sufferer are simultaneously overcome. Soon after the 
ice is applied along the back the child usually goes fast asleep with the ice on, 
and when it awakes is refreshed and calm, the diarrhea having quite ceased 
meanwhile.” 


As the author has in preparation a full exposition of his views 
concerning the origin, proximate cause, and rational treatment of 
cholera, he has contented himself on this oceasion with a brief sum- 
mary of the doctrines which he holds with regard to it. He main- 
tains that the primary cause of cholera is, as a general rule, the ex- 
cessive heat of hot climates and of temperate climates in summer; 
that its proximate cause is of precisely the same nature as, though 
more intense than, that of choleraic diarrhcea—viz., an extreme 
hyperamia of the spinal and sympathetic nervous centres ; that the 
general arterial contractions throughout the system, which are second- 
ary results of this hyperwmia, induce the muscular debility, tremors, 
vertigo, coldness, and lividness of the body, as also the nausea, 
vomiting, cold sweats, and “ rice-water stools ;” that cholera is neither 
contagious nor infectious in any sense whatever, except through the 
depressing influence of fear; and lastly, and most important of all, 
that cholera may be completely averted, and when developed, cured, 
by the persistent application of the spinal ice-bag along the whole of 
the spine. Dr. Chapman gives full and exact directions with regard 
to the application of the ice-bag, and the cautions to be observed; 
and describes the auxiliary remedies which may be advantageously 
combined with its application in severe cases. Among these remedies 
are not to be included opium and alcoholic stimulants, which, so far 
from being of any benefit, are likely to prolong and intensify the 
disease, and to ensure the death of many who would otherwise 
recover. 

“ All influences—whether intellectual, moral, or physical—which tend to 
exalt the activity or susceptibility of the nervous system, increase its liability 
to derangement, and notably predispose it to those perverted actions cailed 
‘functional diseases,’ of which, as I maintain, diarrhoea and cholera are 
examples. It seems to me probable that among the physical agencies in 
question, opium, alcohol, coffee, and tea stand conspicuous; that the large 
amount of opium consumed in Eastern countries, and especially in India, 
creates in the nervous system a condition peculiarly favourable for the gene- 
ration of cholera by the solar heat; that this condition, though in a lesser 
degree, is also induced by the free consumption of alcoholic fluids; and that 
the increase of cholera in Europe and America within the present century 
may be referred not only to the increased activity of the nervous system as 
expressed in the intense excitements, anxieties, and struggles incident to the 
present phase of civilization, but also to the free indulgence by the people in 
nervous stimulants of various kinds, including opium chewing, alccholic drinks 
of all kinds, and, especially during the present century, to the daily consump- 
tion in large quantities of coffee and tea.” 


He concludes with the account of a severe case of cholera that 
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was successfully treated by means of ice, though under peculiar 
difficulties. 
“No witness,” he adds, “ of the effects of the ice an subduing the arterial 


spasms, on which the coldness and dark discoloration of the skin, especially of 


the face and hands, depended; in subduing the muscular contractions, which 
caused the pinched and sunken aspect of the countenance ; in stopping those 
vigorous vermicular motions of the bowels which the patient described as like 
the wavy movement to and fro of a live object against the inner wall of the 
abdomen, and which resulted in the perilously rapid expulsion of their con- 
tents ; in stopping the vomiting; and, above all, in dispelling, as if by magic, 
the remarkable anxiety which was evinced, and in quickly soothing the patient 
into refreshing sleep,—could fail to become convinced that at length we have 

gained possession of a weapon with which we may fight successfully the battle 
of life, even with that awful destroyer the mere report of whose invasion is the 
terror of nations.” 


A concise summary of all that is really known concerning chloro- 
form and its effects, the conditions of its safe administration, and the 
means to be adopted when it does produce ill consequences, has for 
some time been felt as a want in medical literature. There has been 
much vague theorizing as to the nature of its action, and the manner 
in which it sometimes proves fatal; but it is truly remarkable how 
little has been done in the way of exact study of the effects of an 
agent which, though it has been of incalculable benefit to mankind, 
has already counted many victims. This want Mr. Sansom has, not 
without considerable success, endeavoured to supply.!® He has aimed 
to combine the experience and teaching of different individuals into 
something like a consistent whole, and has added the results of his 
own observations and experience. 
the capillaries of the frog’s foot, when chloroform had been adminis- 
tered to the animal by the mouth, he has found the effects of it, as 
of other anesthetics, upon the circulation, to be, in the order of their 
sequence—first, an increase of the flow of blood through the arterial 
system ; secondly, a decided contraction of the arteries, the current 
maintaining its original force; thirdly, 
blood in the capillaries, the corpuscles showing a tendency to aggregate 
and to choke many of the capillaries; and fourthly, dilatation of the 
artery, with an increasing sluggishness of the flow of blood that may 
pass to actual stasis A state of anzsthesia does not then, as has 
been commonly thought, imply hyperzmia of the brain ; but the quan- 
tity of blood in the vessels is diminished, as it is also now known to 
be in natural sleep. This has been actually seen in the case of a 
patient in America, who had suffered a fracture of the skull that ex- 
posed the brain: when he was fully under the influence of chloroform, 
the brain was remarkably pale, but its surface became florid and in- 
jected as the anesthesia ‘passed off. Impressed with these and other 
facts, Mr. Sansom argues somewhat confidently against those who 
believe that chloroform directly affects the nervous element through 
some uieoeenete meet maintaining that it acts ny _ the blood, 
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and that it produces nareosis indirectly by virtue of a property which 
it shares with all other narcotics, of diminishing the power of the 
organic constituents of the blood to unite with oxygen and to give off 
carbonic acid. Herein we fear that the author exhibits either some 
deficiency of knowledge, or defect of logic: deticient knowledge, if he 
is ignorant of the intrinsic property which nervous element has in 
common with other individual organic elements, of primarily modify- 
ing, according to its own states, the local circulation ; or want of logi- 
cal insight, if, knowing this, he conceives the observed disturbance of 
the circulation to disprove the direct action of the narcotic upon the 
nervous element, or to prove its direct action upon the blood. It must 
not be supposed, however, that the book is muck tainted with the 
vice of vague theory ; its merits are those of a practical manual, and 
it contains a good summary of all that is known of chloroform, and of 
the rules which experience has proved should guide its use. With due 
skill and caution on the part of him who administers the anzsthetic, with 
a scrupulous attention to its perfect purity, and with the use of an 
apparatus by which the proper dilution of the vapour may be secured 
and the quantity given exactly measured, there can be no doubt that 
the dangers of chloroform are but small. 

When we consider the immense energy and perseverance which 
must be applied in order to obtain due attention to, much more to 
obtain acceptance of, a new therapeutical means, we cannot but con- 
gratulate Mr. Urquhart on the encouraging success which he has 
already had both with the medical profession and with the public. It 
is now some years since Sir John Fife, having satisfied his own mind 
of the efficacy of the Turkish Bath in the treatment of disease, 
induced the committee of the Neweastle Infirmary to construct such a 
bath for the hospital. A continued experience since that time has 
strengthened his convictions of the value of the bath ; from what he 
has witnessed of its effects in health for training, in convalescence for 
enabling the valetudinarian to commence exercise, and in disease as a 
remedy or palliation, “I am not afraid,” he says, “to stake my 
professional character by declaring my belief in its eflicacy.” 
Accordingly, he has collected, from the writings and speeches of Mr. 
Urquhart, an account of the principles of its action, a description of 
the best mode of its construction, and practical instructions as to its 
employment, and has edited the whole as a “ Manual of the Turkish 
Bath.”!7 Its beneticial effects appear to be most remarkable in 
diseases of the liver and the kidney ; the dropsy attending the latter 
certainly sometimes disappearing as if by magic under its regular use. 
In all diseases of a rheumatic nature, however, the¢ath is likely to 
produce improvement; in most cutaneous diseases it is an effectual 
remedy or an important auxiliary of treatment ; and Sir John Fife 
has found it to be most valuable in bronchial and jaryngeal affections. 
The book contains also the testimony of other physicians to the 
benefit which they have witnessed from the therapeutical use of heat 





7 “Manualof the Turkish Bath. Heat, a mode of Cure, and a Source of 
Strength, for Men and Animals.” From writings of Mr. Urquhart. Edited by 
Sir John Fife, M.D. London: Churchill and Sons, 1865. 
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by means of the bath. Mr. Urquhart, with that enthusiastic faith 
which is so needful in a reformer, appears to believe that no disease, 
not hydrophobia, nor cholera, ror consumption, nor cancer, could 
long withstand the proper use of the Turkish Bath at a sufficiently 
high temperature ; and certainly this strong faith is nowise surprising 
in one who believes himself to have been more than once rescued 
from the very jaws of death by its means. Though it cannot quite 
be admitted that the use of heat, however carefully graduated in its 
application, and however high the temperature may be raised, will do 
all that Mr. Urquhart claims for it, and is in every case as harmless 
as he seems disposed to think, and though assent must be withheld 
from some of the startling physiological principles which he boldly 
enunciates, yet everyone must heartily sympathize with that unparal- 
leled energy and unfaltering perseverance which has succeeded in 
forcing the acceptance of a great boon in spite of strong prejudice 
and general opposition. What is most needed now, however, is that 
the medical profession, having accepted the bath as a valuable 
remedial agent, should no longer vaguely extol it, but determine, by 
exact investigation of its effects, those diseases in which it may be 
properly used, 

Much as diseases of the skin have been studied of late, and largely 
as they have been written about, there is far from being agreement 
among different writers as to their nature and proper classification. 
Mr. Wilson, ina book which he announces as “The Student’s Book,’’?8 
adopts a classification which he calls clinical, and which is founded on 
the salient and striking characters of cach disease. Although this 
classification presents such anomalies as one group of disease founded 
on a physiological, another on an etiological, and another on a patho- 
logical basis, and cannot, therefore, be called philosophical, it has prac- 
tical advantages which make it, perhaps, most suitable for the student. 
Moreover, the author gives in an appendix the scientific classification 
of Professor Hebra. ‘he descriptions of diseases are, for the most 
part, clear, concise, and graphic; the rules of treatment plain and 
practical; and the wide views of the constitutional origin of local 
eruptions which the author inculcates, are likely to be of service to the 
student. With regard, however, to the nature of the so-called para- 
sitic disease of the skin, Mr. Wilson is either a very long way behind 
the knowledge of the day, or a very long way in advance of it. He 
maintains that the so-called vegetable parasites, the Microsporon, 
Tricophyton, and Achorion, are no parasites at all, and that their 
so-called sporules, sporidia, and mycelium, are nothing else but the 
altered elementary components of the cell-tissue of the rete mucosum. 
The young epidermal cells are supposed by him to suffer an arrest of 
development at their foetal stage, and thereupon to undergo that 
exuberant increase, or proliferation, which is characteristic of immature 
organic matter ; and he does not forbear to speak somewhat sneeringly 
of what he calls the medical parasiticides of France, who go the 





18 “The Student’s Book of Cutaneous Medicine, and Diseases of the Skin.” By 
Erasmus Wilson, F.R.S. London: John Churchill and Sons, 1865. 
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length ef pulling out every individual diseased hair. Now when we 
consider on the one hand, that the foremost scientific men of every 
country do not entertain any manner of doubt of the nature of these 
parasites, and observe on the other hand how summarily the author 
disposes of their well-considered views, we can scarcely recommend 
the student to be content with the knowledge of the parasitic diseases 
of the skin that is to be got from Mr. Wilson’s brief and defective 
account. At any rate, he must not suppose that opinions are sound 
because they are dogmatically expressed. Mr. Wilson conceives it to 
be a physiological impossibility for the sporule of the vegetable para- 
sites to penetrate the horny cuticle; and yet he has seen several 
examples of vicarious effusions of blood containing true blood cor- 
puscles from unbroken skin in hysterical young women; and he once saw 
“an infant bleed to death by the palms of the hand and fingers, with- 
out any existing abrasion of surface.” 

A paper read before the Midland Medical Society, and already 
printed in a medical journal,'® has now been published by its author 
as a book. At first sight this book is most remarkable for a very 
narrow strip of text that is almost lost in vast deserts of margin; the 
proportion of text to margin being actually about one to four. By this 
excessive liberality of margin, by the further help of thick paper, and 
by the addition of a publisher’s long list of advertisements, a 
presentable book has, not without ingenuity, been made. The subject 
of it is one which has of late excited great attention and earnest dis- 
cussion ; and Mr. Solomon’s contribution to its elucidation is not the 
least valuable that have appeared. He proves satisfactorily that it is 
by no means necessary to perform iridectomy in every case of 
glaucoma, but that the disease may often be cured by other less 
formidable means—as by constitutional treatment, and especially by 
intra-ocular division of the ciliary muscle. We are sorry, however, to see 
that much of Mr. Solomon’s energy is wasted in a tedious dispute 
about priority ; the broad issues of which are, so far as we ean detect 
any, first, that some one who claims the division of the ciliary muscle 
as his discovery has no right to do so, inasmuch as it was practised 
more or less effectually by the oculists of the past ; and secondly, that 
if the merit ofa discovery is due to any one, it is due to Mr. Solomon 
himself, because he has done the operation most effectually, and has 
called it intra-ocular myotomy. Were it not an excellent thing if any 
one who finds his originality questioned should, instead of wasting his 
energies in discussions that rarely lead to any satisfactory result, set 
himself earnestly to work to make a new discovery? ‘Thereby he 
would do no small service to science, and would not fail at the same 
time to give incontestible proof of his capacity to have made the 
disputed discovery, and the probability that he did make it. 

To give an account of those morbid processes by which ovarian 
cysts are formed, as he has observed them, and a summary of the 
results of the labours of others in the same field, as thesevare scattered 





19 “Tension of the Eyeball: Glaucoma, &c.; their Operations, also Clinical 
Illustrations of Five Methods of Treatment.” By J .Vose Solomon, F.R.C.S., &c. 
London : John Churchill and Sons, 1865, 
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throngh foreign and English journals, is the expressed view of Dr. 
Ritchie's book.” We are sorry to be obliged to add that a lame 
performance falls short of an excellent conception. As much as 
two-thirds of the two hundred pages consists of papers published by 
the author’s father more than twenty years ago, and which, though 
valuable at the time, are of little interest now, except as family 
documents. It is true that it may be regarded as a pious task to 
rescue from seeming oblivion opinions of his father the revival of 
which, as the author thinks, 1s bringing honour to more recent 
investigators, but it is unfortunate that creat errors are unnecessarily 
dragged into the light at the same time: it may be well that 
the world should not forget that more than twenty years ago 
Dr. Ritchie clearly maintained the fact that active changes 
are going on in the ovary independently of menstruation, 
but it is scarcely well that the world should not be allowed to forget 
that he at the same time maintained by an elaborate display of argu- 
ment that the normal seat of conception is not the ovary, but the 
uterus. A short chapter following the reprint of his father’s papers, 
and consisting of a historical sketch of recent observations in ovarian 
pathology, scarcely fulfils the promise of a summary of the labours of 
English and foreign observers ; and a concluding chapter containing a 
sketch of the modes of eyst-formation in the ovary, with an indication 
of the conclusions towards which the author tends, “after honestly 
working at the subject for many months,” might have found its proper 
place in the pages of some journal. 

A series of most useful tables, industriously compiled for the 
purpose of comparing the internal economy of the various hospitals of 
England and Wales, has been published by Dr. Buckle.*! It appears 
that there are nearly two millions of patients yearly treated in the 
hospitals and dispensaries of Eugland and Wales, at a cost of about 
half a million sterling; but the difference in the cost of the patients 
in the different institutions is so great as to produce an unavoidable 
conviction that there must be either great waste and extravagance in 
some, or great defect in others. If Bartholomew’s Hospital requires 
on an average one nurse to every six patients, it is not easy to under- 
stand how the North Staffordshire Infirmary at Etruria can suc- 
cessfully manage with one nurse to thirty-seven patients. The 
full diet of Bartholomew again consists of half-a-pound of meat 
every day, whilst the full diet of the Lynn Hospital contains only six 
ounces of meat on alternate days. The yearly cost of a bed in one 
hospital is sometimes as much as double that which it is in another: 
in the Royal Infirmary of Liverpool, where there are 240 beds, the 
average cost per bed, exclusive of out-patients, is 181. 9s. 10d.; in 
the General Hospital at Birmingham, where there is the same number 
of beds, the haat nani cost is 261. 18s. 6d. per bed; in the 


a. 46 eatibaaien to assist the Study ef Ovarian Physiology ual ‘Pallitian? 
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21 + Vital and Economical Statistics of the Hospitals and Infirmaries of England 
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Queen’s Hospital, Birmingham, with 180 beds, the average cost of a 
bed is 44/7. 14s. 107. In the London hospitals, the average cost per 
bed ranges from 20/. 9s., at the Westminster Tluspital, to 547. 8s., 
at the Metropolitan Free Hospital. This wide variation in the average 
cost of patients, or in other words, in the use made of the funds, 
would point, Dr. Buckle thinks, to 

“the necessity of a general inspector appointed by Government or some 
central body, to act as a check upon the local committees, and to endeavour, 
by annual comparison with other institutions similarly situated, to economize 
or obtain the greatest good out of the least possible expenditure of money ; 
or, at all events, to secure a proper and uniform set of records being kept in 
each charity.” 

Dr. Buckle gives a second table of the operations performed at the 
various hospitals during the year 1863, with the results of them and 
the mortality after them, and a third table showing the diseases and 
injuries of 188,630 patients treated in the different hospitals during 
the same year. His labours have been most usefully bestowed, and we 
sincerely hope that one result of them will be to arouse the attention 
of the authorities of our hospitals to the need of a more effectual 
supervision of the management. 

Having given much attention to a slight but troublesome disease, 
Mr. Smith appears to have estimated its importance according to the 
labour which he has bestowed rather than according to the gravity of 
the affection, otherwise he would scarce have written a book with so 
little matter in it.“* He advocates the application of the potassa fusa 
for the destruction of enlarged tonsils; and he finds that complete 
destruction of the tonsils produces so little impediment to the voice 
that a vocalist may foliow his profession after the loss of his tonsils. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


ERUHAPS the most valuable, if not the most original, historical 
Pp productions that we have to examine for the present quarter 
will be found in the series of “Chronicles and Records’ published 
under the direction of the Master of the Rolls ;—an issue of the 
raw material of history which we have frequently commended, and 
doubt not shall find future occasion for commending anew. ‘The 
first work on our list is an additional volume of the “ Chronicles 
and Memorials of the Reign of Richard L.,” edited from a Lambeth 
MS. by the Rev. William Stubbs, Vicar of Navestock, and Librarian 
to the Archbishop of Canterbury.!| This volume consists of an 





22 “On the ‘Treatment of Enlarged Tonsils at any Period of Life, without the 
Operation of Excisiou.”’ By William J. Smith, M.B, London: Hardwicke. 
1865. 

1 * Chronicles and Memorials of the Reign of Richard I.” Vol. II.  ‘‘ Epis- 
tole Cantuarienses; the Letters of the Prior and Convent of Christ Church, 
Cantervury, from a.bD, 1187 to A.D, 1199.” Edited from a MS, in the Archi- 
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excellent introductory essay by the editor of the “ Letters of the 
Prior and Convent of Christ Church, Canterbury ;” of the requisite 
auxiliary apparatus, a calendar, a catalogue, an appendix and index, 
and useful explanatory notes in the margin of the pages. ‘The period 
occupied by the Correspondence extends trom A.D. Li87 to a.p. 1199. 
Of the five great disputes which made up the history of the Church 
of England during the reign of Richard I., the Canterbury Appeal, 
the principal subject of the volume before us, is perhaps the most 
significant. A record of this appeal is contained in the collection of 
letters on the dispute which arose from the attempts of Archbishops 
Baldwin and Hubert to found a great church and college of secular 
canons, to the indignation of the monks of Canterbury, who detected 
in this project a design to supplant them in their metropolitan 
character, and to substitute a corporation, not attached, like their 
own order, to the Court of Rome, but amenable to the influence of 
the king and the primate. The “Collection of Letters” was formed 
between the year 1201, when the suit was finally decided, and the 
year 1205, when the new and more famous one, which turned on the 
election of Stephen Langton, began. ‘The original editor appears to 
have borne the name of Reginald, and was probably the person who, 
as sub-prior, was elected by the younger portion of the monks to 
supply the place of Archbishop Hubert in 1205. In the struggle 
recorded in these letters principles of great importance were involved, 
and men of the highest, or all but the highest, position were 
actors. Monachism, coeval with English Christianity, having 
brought its missionary work to a close, began to degenerate. Its 
claims at !ast became exorbitant: its attitude anti-national. In the 
Introduction the leading dramatis persone are particularized : 
Baldwin, “ a man who lived but little for the world, and that to make it 
better ;” Peter of Blois, Gervase the historian, Nigel the poet, the 
imperious Cceur de Lion, in his glittering robes; Hubert Walter, at 
once bishop, lawyer, soldier, and statesman ; Richard of London, with 
his organizing head; the ambitious Hugh of Puiset; his quiet name- 
sake of Lincoln; and the scheming Reginald of Bath. In short, 
the personal element and the historical circumstances are so clearly 
exhibited, that those who are unable or disinclined to read the 
original Latin letters, may turn with pleasure to the instructive pages 
which introduce and elucidate them. 

The next work that meets us is rather an archeological curiosity 
than an historical document.” The first volume of “ The History 
and Cartulary of the Monastery of St. Peter of Gloucester” has 
already been published. The second, the one now before us, has 
neither preface nor index. Apparently, it contains a succession of 
deeds embodying the property rights, fishing privileges, &c., of the 








episcopal Library at Lambeth, by William Stubbs, M.A., &c. &e. Published by 
the authority of the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty's Treasury, &c. 
London: Longman, Green, and Co, 1865. 

2 « Historia et Cartularium Monasterii Sancti Petri Gloucestrie.” Vol. II. 
Edited by William Henry Hart, of the Public Record Office, &c. Ke. Published 
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monastery. Any one tolerably familiar with Latin might be induced 
to read them all, if he were handsomely paid for his work beforehand. 

The third volume in our series is more promising. Though, like 
the foregoing, not an initial volume, it has the advantage of being 
prefaced by a judicious editor, the Rev. H. R. Luard. — It comprises 
two chronicles—* The Annals of the Monastery of Winchester,” and 
“The Annals of the Monastery of Waverley.” The probable author 
of the former, or of the earlier portion of it, is Richard of Devizes, 
who wrote “The Life of Richard I.” during his residence at Win- 
chester. Throughout this earlier Chronicle “ Winchester and its 
Cathedral” are the centre of everything, from the first paragraph, 
where the burial of Cerdic at Winchester is mentioned, down to the 
time of the donation of Godwin’s wife Githa in 1053. The latter 
portion of the Chronicle, from 1267 to 1277, contains a careful report 
of the transactions of the year following the Battle of Evesham. Of 
the “ Annals of Waverley,” which begin with the Incarnation and 
are carried down to nearly the end of the thirteenth century, the first 
portion draws principally on Bede, Eusebius, Martinus, and St. 
Jerome. Of the second portion, the sources are the “ Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle,’ Henry of Huntingdon, Robert de Monte, Ralph de 
Diceto. For nine years the Chronicle is identical with the Win- 
chester Annals. ‘The latter portion, it appears, was written by 
anonymous contemporary writers. Among the points treated at 
length by the Waverley Chronicle is Stephen Langton’s banishment 
by John, and that unhappy king’s attempts at reconciliation pre- 
viously to his final submission. ‘The events of the last days of Simon 
de Montfort, who is a favourite with the annalist, and the events 
which preceded and followed the Battle of Evesham, are also re- 
ported with some valuable detail. Both Chronicles are regarded by 
Mr. Luard as authorities for the times which they illustrate. It 
may interest Dr. Cumming, and other persons of millennial expecta- 
tions, to know that the Last Judgment having been fixed for 
17th September, 1249, Henry III. and a number of other wise men 
sat up all night, in a tremendous fright, to see it come off. We 
are not told whether its postponement was a relief or disappointment 
to them. 

Another valuable instalment of this national library will be found 
in the fasciculus of Annals attributed, not in every instance correctly, 
to William Rishanger, the Monk of St. Albans, and edited by one of 
the ablest of the staff selected by the Master of the Rolls. In an 
intelligent critical introduction, Mr. Riley places before us such 





3 “© Annales Monastici.’ Vol. II. ‘ Annales Monasterii de Wintonia.’’ 


A.D. 519—1277. ‘‘ Annales Monasterii de Waverleia.” A.D, 1—1291. Edited 
by Henry Richards Luard, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity Col- 
lege, &c. &c. Published by the authority, &c. London: Longman, Green, 
and Co, 1865. 

* “Chronica Monasterii S. Albani: Wilhelmi Rishanger, quondam monachi S. 
Albani, et quorundam anonymorum Chronica et Annales, regnantibus Henrico 
Tertio et Kdwardo Primo.” Edited by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A., &c. 
A.D. 1259—1307. Published by the authority, &c. London: Longman, Green, 
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information as is to be had respecting the individuality and identity 
of the author. William Rishanger, Rissanger, or Rysangre, 1s 
conjectured to have been born at a small village, which now bears the 
name of Rishangles, and is situate about four miles from the market 
town of Eye, in Kent. ‘The earliest notice of Rishanger is to be 
found in a work by John Bale, who makes him the suecessor of 
Matthew Paris, in the “ shadowy office” of chronographer royal to 
Henry II].—a representation which the editor shows to be pre- 
posterous. Of the seven documents comprised in Mr. Riley’s volume 
the earlier part of “'The Chronicle’? may, he thinks, be ascribed 
with a fair degree of certainty to Rishanger, but the latter part 
cannot be pronounced his with an equal degree of assurance. The 
Gesta Edwardi Primi, the fourth in order of arrangement, is undoubt- 
edly from the pen of Rishanger. The editor characterizes it as a poor 
and weak performance. It gives some account of Edward’s expedition 
to Flanders, the ravages committed by Wallace in the North of Eng- 
land, the king’s marriage, his “ extortionate proclivities,” and the 
punishment inflicted on his corrupt justiciars. The Annals of the 
Kingdom of Scotland is a more important document. It contains a 
report of the pleadings of the candidates for the Scottish crown not 
given in Rymer. Though attributed by Bale to Rishanger, there 


seems little doubt that it is really the composition of Jean Erturi of 


Caen, a notary of that time. The Annals of England and Scotland, 
the third in the list of documents, is claimed by Mr. Riley for the 
anonymous author of the Chronicorum Opus; to be printed in the 
succeeding volume of the Chronicles of St. Alban’s. Of the three 
fragmentary pieces which follow the Gesta, the authorship is left 
undetermined. In the first of them authorities are found for several 
statements in “ Walsingham’s History ” which are probably nowhere 
else to be traced; in the second, the exactions of the king and the opposi- 
tion of the Archbishop of Canterbury are set forth, and some details, 
mostly of a local interest, are recited. The third commences with an 
elegy on the death of Prince Alfonso, Edward’s eldest son, and 
concludes with some extracts from the formal proceedings of Philip 
of France against the Knights Templars, a proof that it was not 
composed till after the year 1307. The two most conspicuous 
characters in this collection of chronicles are Edward I. and William 
Wallace. Of Edward, the author of the Gesta (Kishanger) says,— 
“Inter omnes principes orbis terrarum Christianos sapientiw et 
prudentiz virtute creditur preeminisse.”’ Very different is the estimate 
he gives of the far-famed Scottish chief, Edward’s antagonist and 
victim, in the Chronica, p. 226; in which this flower of chivalry is 
said to have rivalled Herod in cruelty and Nero in his frantic out- 
breaks, flogging and torturing naked men and women, eviscerating 
infants in their cradles, and burning boys in schools and churches. 
The patriot Scot meets with no pity from the remorseless Rishanger, 
who pronounces his sentence crudelissima sed dignissima. In addition 
to the ample index which we find at the end of the volume, Mr, Riley 
has inserted a short and serviceable glossary of the barbarous Latin 
words which occur in these chronicles. We protest, however, against 
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the inclusion of the word infortunium in his list. It occurs once at 
least in the Bacchides, and twice in the first act of the Amphitruo of 
Plautus. 

The fifth and last contribution to the history of England, preserved 
in the State Paper Department, is Mr. Bruce’s calendar, domestic 
series, of the reign of Charles 1.6 The volume, with its preface and 
extremely copious index, comprising upwards of 7UU pages, yet 
illustrates the events and incidents of one year only. The editor, in 
un interesting preface, sketches the leading characteristics of the 
time. He describes the policy of Archbishop Laud as centred in the 
eradication of Puritanism, uniformity of ceremonial, and universal 
submission to king and clergy as divinely appointed authorities in 
Church and State. In his account of the Ship Money transaction, 
Mr. Bruce indicates the discovery of a connecting circumstance in 
its history. ‘The obnoxious tribute was alleged by the king’s 
advisers to have been levied in ancient times, but “if so it was levied in 
eases of great national emergency, as for example a threatened 
invasion. Now what was the real or pretended emergency that 
justilied such an outfit in Charles the First’s days? W hile distinetly 
allowing that we cannot yet fully answer this question, the 
accomplished editor suggests that a proximate and provisional answer 
may be found in the ‘proposed cunterence between Nicolaldi, the 
Spanish resident, Portland, Cottington, and Windebank. ‘The authority 
for this statement is in part a letter from Windebank, a secretary of 
state, to Hopton, the English ambassador in Spain. From this letter 
it appears that Charles considered it his interest to oppose the 
increasing greatness of the United Provinces, and assist the King of 
Spain to stup the current of the Hollanders’ conquests. To effect this 
object it was proposed that His Majesty of Great Britain should 
presently arm twenty ships of war, of which five were to be wholly 
at the charge of the King of Spain, and that the pretext of this arming 
should be to secure the coasts of Great Britain and Lreland, &&. As 
the negotiation proceeded but slowly, it occurred to Noy that an 
emergency being supposed, the ports might, on ancient precedent, be 
called on to supply the requisite aid. ‘The pretext (security from 
pirates, &c.) suggested in the proposed treaty was thereupon alleged as 
an emergency, and twenty ships, the exact number mentioned in the 
treaty, were fitted out. The progress of the negotiation and the 
development of events are well sketched by Mr. Bruce, to whose pages 
we refer all who are curious to know more on this point. Among the 
papers calendared in this volume we have a valuable series of Lord 
Landsey’s letters, whose experience only tended to prove that the 
emergency which was presumed to have called forth the fleet which 
accompanied him “did not exist, and therefore that there was no 
justification for the levy of ship money.” ‘These letters are fullowed 
by anumber of impor tant papers illustrative of the characters of the 





5 ‘Calendar of State Papers. Domestic Series of the Salen of Charles L., 1635. 
Preserved in the State Paper Department of Her Majesty's Public Kecord Uttice.” 
Kudited by Juhn Bruce, Esq., ¥.S.A., under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolis, &. London: Longman, Green, and Co, 1895. 
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several sheriiis. Notices are interspersed of Denzil Hollis, Sir John 
Stanhope, and other recusants, with letters from the younger Vane, Laud, 
Montagu, Sir Henry Wotton, and Francis 4 Sancta Clara; and 
mention of George Wither’s Hymns, Sandys’s Paraphrases, and of a 
treatise on the Keclesiastical Supremacy by Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
is made in its pages. Nor must we omit to specify the grant to 
Archibald Lumsden for the sole supply of the requisites for playing the 
aucient game of pall-mall within his grounds in St. James’s Fields, 
and the payment to him of the prescribed sums of money from such 
as resorted thither. 

A modern work of somewhat kindred character to the “ Chronicles 
and Calendars ” of the past, may receive a passing commendation in 
this place.6 The “Annual Register” for the year 186-4 furnishes a 
rapid and compact narrative of home and foreign history, a chronicle 
of remarkable occurrences, an appendix of public documents, among 
others a report of the clerical subscription commission, of finance- 
accounts, promotions and appointments. In the retrospect of 
literature, the principal historical and biographical works are noticed, 
as well as the novels, which most of us read and abuse while reading, 
and favourite poems, like “Enoch Arden,’ and Lord Derby’s 
“Homer.” in the obituary of eminent persons we observe the 
names of Lucy Aikin, John Clare, Lord Carlisle, Dr. Cureton, Haw- 
thorne, Ferrier, Speke, Senior, Torrens, Miss Adelaide Ann Procter, 
and Walter Savage Landor. 

The documentary character still distinguishes our library for the 
quarter. Leiore us lies a new volume of the “ Papers” of one of the 
great actors of the iuropean drama in the generation which is 
rapidly becoming extinct.’ The supplementary volumes of “ Des- 
patches and Correspondence of the Duke of Wellington,” edited by 
his son, already number twelve. ‘he present volume concludes the 
series, though some documents, which came too late to be inserted in 
chronological order, are announced, with a copious index, for publica- 
tion as an additional supplement, in the next volume. ‘The letters 
and memoranda contained in the present instalment deal with such 
topics as the settlement of claims on France, the financial state of 
that country, the negotiations respecting the Spanish colonies in 
America, the evacuation of France by the allied armies, and the 
plot and attempt to assassinate the Duke of Wellington. ‘he period 
occupied by these transactions is included between 21st July, 1817, 
and the end of December, 1818. A letter or two, written in the following 
year, with a statistical paper of notes on the expenses of the army in 
i'rance, complete the volume. ‘The editor promises us a continuation 
of the * Wellington Papers,” in the form of a new series of Correspond- 
ence, from January, 1519, to the termination of the great duke’s 
administration, in October, 1830. 





6 «The Annual Register; a Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad, 
for the Year 1864.” New Series. London: Rivingtons. Longman and Co. 1865. 

7 ‘Supplementary Despatches, Correspondence, and Memoranda of Field- 
Marshal Arthur Duke of Wellington, K.G.” Edited by his Son, the Duke of 
Wellington, K.G. Volume XII. London: John Murray. 1565. 
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Another renowned English captain, the Duke of Marlborough, 
figures among the eminent soldiers whose biographies Major-General 
Mitchell has drawn up with a sufficiently attractive, though necessarily 
parti ial execution.> T he author somewhat dogmat ically rules, that 
the charges of corr: uption and avarice brought against this distinguished 
commander require no refutation, The treachery imputed to M 





borough in reference to the Brest expedition he pronounces unproved 
and improbable, and he justifies his secession from the service of 
James LL., regarding that step as in every sense disinterested and 
hone urable, The sketch of the hfe of Frederick the Great, the last in 
the list, will perhaps induce some into whose hands the volume may 
fall to compare a soldier’s account of certain incidents in that monarch’s 
career with that given by Mr. Carlyle in his portly ve wens s. While 
acknowledging the many gifts and great qualiti es of the king, Mitchell 
indicates his numerous weaknesses and defects of character. in par- 
ticular, he aceuses Frederick of a want of personal courage. He 
mainteine that he not only ran away at Molwitz, but sent orders to 
retreat at the battle of Lowositz (or Lobositz) ; “an order which the 
Dame ee Bevern, who in the meantime had made a movement which 

cained the victory, took good care not to have received.” ‘The los ss of 
the battle of Collin, or Kolin, he directly imputes to Frederick’s ill- 
judged interference, an interference which his last and greatest 
biographer so ingeniously explains and vindicates. Of the other 





eminent soldiers whom our soldicr-author has deseribed and appreciated, 
e may mention the blind Ziska, the high-minded but fanatical and 
sanguinary leader of the Hussites; Seanderbeg the Albanian prince, 


for twenty- four years the terror of the Osmanlit and the support of 
Christian Greece ; Bayard, Alba, the Constable of Bourbon, Suwaroff, 
Prince Eugene, the first of } Aostelan generals, and Charles XII, whom 


i 
Major Mitchell pronounces to have been certainly killed by a grape- 
shot, not by a pistol-b ill, and therefore not to have been assassinated, 
as some have supposed, ‘This conclusion is based*on an examination 
of a paper representation of the aperture made by a ball in the royal 
hat. It would have been more satisfactory had the author examined 
the hat itself. ‘The concluding sections of his book are entitled 
* Historical Sketch of the French Army,” and “ The British Army in 
the World of 1850.” The author was strongly interested in the 
movement for reform of the army. He advocates instruction for the 
soldier, better pay, and gymnastic training. He was strenuously 
opposed to the pipeclay or martinet princip! le, and Conservative as he 
was, he condemned the system of promotion by purchase, as calculated 
to discourage merit and "professional knowledge. This distinguished 
officer and able writer died in the year 1859, Among the admirers of 
his “ Life of Wallenstein ” and “ Fall of Napoleon ” were Varnhagen 
von Ense and the late Sir Robert Peel. 

The story of Marshal Saxe, related in outline by Major- yeneral 





8 ** Biographies of Eminent Soldiers of the last Four Coneuiiin > By Major 
General John Mitchell, Author of the ‘‘ Life of Wellington,” ‘* Fall of Napo- 
leon,” &c. Edited, with » Memoir of the Author, by Leonh: ird Schmitz, LL.D. 
Edinburgh and Londen : William Blackwood and Sons. 1865. 
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Mitchell, is told with ample detail by M. Saint-René Taillandier,? 
who, availing himself of the previous labours of Dr. Karl von Weber, 
the “ Memoirs of the Duke de Luynes,” and the journals, souvenirs, 
&e., of Barbier, Valfons, and d’Argenson, has constructed an agreeable 
and animated narrative of the fortunes of the daring and brilliant 
offspring of that physically strong king of Poland whom Mr, Carlyle 
delights to designate the Man of Sin. Marshal Saxe was born at 
Dresden in 1696; his mother, Aurora of IXénigsmark, was as distin- 
guished for her wit and beauty as his father was for his unparalleled 
anti-Malthusian accomplishments. An active and spirited youth, 
Maurice, as the boy was called, became at twelve years of age a sub- 
officer under the famous Count de Schulenburg, took part in the long 
march from Liitzen to Hanover in the severe winter of 1709, and in 
the following year was present at the sieges of Douay, Béthune and 
Aire. In 1711 he served at the siege of Stralsund, where Charies 
XII. was attacked at once by the kings of Prussia, Denmark, and 
Poland. Some years after, when the young soldier returned from 
foreign travel, he received permission to join Prince Eugene, then 
besieging Belgrade. In 1720 he entered the French service as 
mar¢chal de camp. We next find him at Mitau, when he was elected 
Duke of Courland, an election, however, which the Poles and 
Russians refused to ratily. Early married to the Countess Victoria of 
Leoben and eariy divorced, he was now, matrimonially speaking, un- 
attached. Anna Iwanowna, whose cheeks Carlyle complimentarily 
compares to Westphalia ham, would have gladly made lim her hus- 
band, and placed him on the throne of Russia, but the fortunate 
youth, “not liking Westphalia ham in that particular form,” 
declined the honour and received his dismissal. In 1733 Maurice 
led the advanced guard of the French in the war of the Polish suc- 
cession. In 1741 he held a similar distinguished position in the 
invasion of Bohemia, and successfully directed the attack on Prague. 
Four years after he was placed at the head of the army intended by 
Louis XV. for the conquest of the Austrian Netherlands. “The cap- 
ture of Ghent, Brussels, and Maestricht, the battles of Lafeldt, 
Roucous, and Fontenoy, were all splendid deeds of arms.” It was 
not the Due de Richelieu, as Voltaire was pleased to say, who won 
the last-mentioned battle, but Marshal Saxe, who was suffering from 
dropsy when he fought it, and fainted from exhaustion after its close. 
This was his last exploit. The rest of his lite was passed in the 
society of men of letters and artists. Scientific pursuits and projects 
of ideal sovereignty occupied much of his time. He dreamt of a 
government in the island of Tobago; he became a candidate for the 
crown of Corsica; he formed a plan for the re-establishment of the 
kingdom of David in South America; and finally, dying at Chambord 
in 1750, bade an eternal farewell to all these visions of empire, 
exclaiming, “ Life is but a dream, and | have had a fine one.” His 
French biographer and Major-General Mitchell have a very high 





9 ** Maurice de Saxe: Etude Historique d’aprés des Documents inédits.’ 
Saint-René ‘Taillandier. Paris. 1805. 
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opinion of his merits. The General thinks his military talents 
superior to those of Frederick II., and affirms that he saw farther 
into the science and was endowed with more genius for tactical 
invention than that far-famed king. Carlyle, with whom the Marshal 
is no favourite, vet testifies to his perfect intrepidity, his inarticulate 
good sense, wild natural ingenuity, and rapid whirls of contrivance ; 
but while assimilating Frederick to a sun, he likens Saxe to an 
immense tar-barrel or atmospheric meteor, taken for a sun. The 
Marshal’s “ multifarious voracities’’ are undeniable, and we suppose 
orthodox Christianity will agree with Carlyle’s view of the brilliant 
T'ar-barrel’s probable prospects of futurity, according to which “the 
Devil (I am afraid it was he, though clad in roseate effulgence and 
melodious exceedingly,) carried him home on those kind terms as from 
a universe all of opera.’’ Our vision of judgment not extending so 
far as this, we give no opinion on the subject. Neither can we decide 
which of the two critics is right, Carlyle or Mitchell, in the widely 
different estimates they offer of the Jtéveries of the resplendent 
marshal; the man of arms assuring us that the treatise evinces 
“a far deeper insight into the science of tactics than any other work 
written on the subject,” that “every page is full of energy, and 
every sentence a deep lash inflicted on the mere martinet and blind 
adorer of the pipeclay system ;” while the man of letters is equally 
certain that it is “a strange military Farrago, dictated, I should 
think, under opium.” M. Taillandier, with all his new lights and 
abundant space, does not help us to solve the question, though he 
mentions the Marshal’s J/anua? more than once. We cannot conclude 
this notice without calling attention to one proud distinction that Mr. 
Carlyle’s military Don Juan may claim from his brimstone bed. 
Marshal Saxe was the only general that ever achieved a victory 
proper over,a British army. “ Except at Fontenoy, no British army 
was ever defeated in what the French term une bataille rangée. 
May it ever be so,” continues Major-General Mitchell, “and may 
Marshal Saxe, as he was the first, be the last of our conquerors.” 

A biographical sketch of an armed missionary of Protestantism, 
Gustavus Adolphus, by the present Archbishop of Dublin,!° is written 
with real knowledge of the subject, with a diffuse grace though 
occasional clumsiness, and an earnestness of purpose such as we might 
expect to find in its accomplished author. Though he, perhaps, over- 
estimates the force of individual genius, and underrates the permanent 
and imperial influence of collective humanity, he is nowhere led by 
his hero-worship to make a faultless monster of the great warrior whom, 
in his belief, “ God raised up for the suffering members of the Re- 
formed Faith in Germany,” and but for whose prowess the great 
religious movement in the first half of the seventeenth century 
“would have been crushed in Germany, and probably in all northern 
Europe with the exception of England.” He admits the ambition of 
the soldier king, and concedes that if there was something of Luther 

10 «Gustavus Adolphus ;” ‘‘ Social Aspects of the Thirty Years’ War.” Two 
Lectures. By Richard Chenevix Trench, Archbishop of Dublin. London and 
Cambridge: Macmillan and Co, 1860. 
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in him, there was also something of Alexander in him. The remark- 
able man thus characterized fell on the field of Liitzen, near Leipsic, 
A.D. 1632, some hours before the termination of the battle. In 
narrating his fall, Archbishop Trench corrects the inaccuracies which 
intrude into Michelet’s accouns of that event. The evidence adduced 
to show that the king fell in a mélée, and was noé assassinated, he 
accepts as decisive. To the lecture on the “ Life of Gustavus Adolphus” 
(delivered several times) succeeds one (never delivered) on the “ Social 
Aspects of the Thirty Years’ War,” in which, while the Catholics are 
pronounced to be the chief offenders, the Protestant princes, theo- 
logians, and people are by no means regarded as guiltless. ‘The 
materials for these two lectures have been drawn from various sources, 
among others, from a work by G. Freitag, “ Bilder aus der Deutschen 
Vergangenheit.” 

Descending to a later period, we find in Mr. Trevelyan’s “ Cawn- 
pore,” an almost epical narrative of the awful tragedy that befell 
there." The author, who in general writes with equal power and 
skill, affirms that he has made it his aim to preserve a scrupulous 
fidelity, even to the slightest touches, to the original sources of his 
information, in particular the depositions of sixty-three witnesses, 

Nanukchund’s Narrative,” “ Captain Thomson’s Story of Cawnpore,” 
and the government accounts of the mutiny. The tale is admiral ly 
told. The candour of Mr. ‘Trevelyan is as conspicuous as his literary 
ability. If he execrates the atrocities of the Sepoys, he does not 
forget to condemn the cruelties of which our own countrymen were 
guilty or to stigmatize our conscious or unconscious lying. In our 
author's view, the effective cause of the mutiny was the ambition of 
a spoilt, flattered, idle, and insolent soldiery ; the proximate cause was 
the fancied insult which had been offered ‘to their national religion. 
The memory, he says, of the greased cartridges (five parts tallow, five 
parts stearine, and one part wax) will “never perish as long as Eng- 
land has history and India has tradition.” On this point he thinks, 
and we conceive rightly, that there can be no room for doubt. Both 
authoritative opinion and documentary evidence can be adduced to 
show that the use cf this Tartarean compound was to the prejudiced 
Sepoy intellect what the mutilation of the Hermes busts was to 
the superstitious Hellenic mind in the days of Alcibiades. The pages 
preparing us for the great catastrophe (which Mr. Trevelyan attri- 
buites to the Nana’s readiness to head the mutineers, and the error of 
Major-General Whee! ler) are full of striking detail and intelligent 
expository cou iment. or non-Indians the opening chapter, “ ‘Phe 
Station,” is a valuable picture. The story of the Nana, whose claims 
we treated with a fatal contempt, and his agent Azimolah, i is related 
with a graphie clearness; and the progress and close of the sad 
tragedy, in tears, biood, pity, and vengeance, are excellently told, 
though not always with the necessary condensation. Indeed, the 
narrative is in some places positively prolix, and we could wish that 


n “Cawnpore.” By G. O. Trevelyan, Author of the ‘‘ Competition Wallah.” 
London and Cambridge: Macmillan and Co, 18065. 
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Mr. Trevelyan had abstained, sometimes at least, from Biblical applica- 
tion and Homeric illustrative reference. In his severe condemnation 
of the vindictive sentiment of Anglo-Indians, our author quotes a 
poetical effusion from the “ Englishman,’ published in 1857, which 
we recommend as a contribution to the hymnology of damnation, 
premising that “ the humanity-pretenders’’ esteemed unworthy of the 
secondary felicity held out to Teeka Singh and Mungal Pandy, were 
men like Lord Canning, Sir John Grant, and Ma. Charles Buxton : 
“ Barring Humanity-pretenders, 

To hell of none are we the willing senders : 

But if to Sepoys mercy must be given, 

Locate them, Lord, in the back-slums of heaven.” 


We do not know whether Mr. Neil had any particular motive for 
re-writing the lives of notable persons, which for the most part have 
so often been written before. In his “Epoch Men,” we have 
Charlemagne, Gregory VII., Roger Bacon, Dante, Chaucer, Coper- 
nicus, Clive, and Watt, pourtrayed, and not ill-pourtrayed by one who 
adopts the axiom of that profound philosopher, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton 
—“ History is rarely more than the biography of great men.” It is a 
pity that Mr. Neil writes in a heavy and pretentious style, as it 
renders his book less acceptable than it would otherwise have been to 
those who may be led to consult its not uninstructive pages. What is 
the use of talking about “an intexturing and combination of personal 
qualifications and providential causation,” or expatiating on the 
sublime results of the “ far-stretching explorations into the vast 
indelinitudes of space’? Why does he tell us that no part of time 
can be sectionalized, if he doesn’t want to frighten us, or why does he 
insist that there is that within us which “ eflloresces through the 
centuries,” unless he intends to terrify us with the prospect of an 
eterual small-pox or perpetual measles in our immortal part ? 

It is in a very difierent style that Captain Lionel Trotter has drawn 
up his attractive volume of “ Studies in Biography.’ Easy, flowing, 
simple, and unaffected, the language is such as an English gentleman 
may well employ, in describing the fortunes, or depicting the characters 
of his heroes. ‘The studies, so called, are reprinis of artes published 
in the “ Dublin Review,” and other high-class serials, which the 
author, admiring himself, republishes in a collective form, with the 
natural wish, as he says, that others also should have the chance of 
admiring them—if they can. ‘These essays appear in most, if not all 
instances, to have becn occasional compositions, called forth by the law 
or principle which impels so many of us to write assenting or dissenting 
reports of the more ambitious efforts of other literary aspirants. Thus, 
the “Study of Mahomet” was written after the publication of Muir’s 
work on the prophet; that of Irederick IL., alter the publication of 
Kington’s Life of the great German Emperor; that of Becket, after 





12 « Epoch Men and the Results of their Lives.” By Samuel Neil, Author of 
‘** Shakespeare, a Biography,” &c. Edinburgh: William Nimmo. 1563. 

13 Studies in Biography.” By Lionel James Trotter, late Captain 2nd Bengal 
Fusiliers. London : Edward Moxon. 1865. 
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Canon Robertson had published his biography of that fighting church- 
man. ‘This circumstance, however, by no means implies the absence 
of independent research, and in the case of the charitable estimate of 
Sheridan, Captain Trotter distinctly shows that he has read other 
works besides the “ wretchedly composed” volumes of the “ Octoge- 
narian,’’ whose new materials he has turned to account in his revised 
abridgment of the story of that brilliant statesman. We are as well 
satisfied, in most instances, with the impartial and moderate spirit in 
which these studies are conceived, as with the style in which they are 
written. In some cases, as in that of Mahomet and Savonarola, we 
seem to want some completing detail indeed ; but limitation of space 
excuses the omission. One study—that of Pitt—is almost exhaustive, 
except that the question of finance is touched too lightly. This paper 
is very well done, and with much that its author says in Pitt’s favour, 
we agree. His estimate, however, requires occasional qualitication. 
As a war minister, we cannot admire Pitt. A bold, brilliant, and 
inventive financier, his fiscal procedure is sometimes open to censure, or 
defensible only on the “ Hobson’s choice” principle, the hard-pushed 
statesman’s last resource, not the deliberate operation of the sober- 
minded minister of finance. Those of Captain Trotter’s readers who 
think his estimate of Pitt too laudatory, will perhaps find some com- 
pensation in his extremely dyslogistic review of the life and conduct of 
Lord Bacon. Of course this “Study” had its raison d’étre in Mr, 
Hepworth Dixon’s rhetorical and immature vindication of the great 
Chancellor. We have no intention of adjudicating on the vexed 
question of Bacon’s good or evil repute, but we may point out that as 
regards the Essex charge, Mr. Spedding, to whose “ Life of Bacon” 
we find no allusion in Captain ‘Trotter’s book, is in general agreement 
with Mr. Dixon. Right or wrong, Captain Trotter is quite entitled to 
a place between Lord Macaulay and Professor Draper, as an un- 
compromising denouncer of Bacon’s immoralities. His epigram on 
the “broad-browed Verulam,” which may be compared with the 
immortal verse of Pope, deserves quotation :—“ In him the intellect 
of a Solomon was yoked to the spirit of a slave and the conscience of 
a housemaidy’ Captain Trotter is rather hard on the housemaid, 
though ! 

In Josiah Wedgwood we are happy to find a man whose excellent 
moral principles harmonized with his fine inventive genius. It is not 
long since Mr. Gladstone, in laying the first stone of the institute at 
Burslem, recognised, in an able and eloquent address, the character, 
ability, and attainments of the great Josiah. And now Mr. Jewitt, in 
an ingenious, and, we may almost say, scientific memoir, reiterates 
and illustrates the panegyric of Her Majesty’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.!* The science of the author is shown in the preliminary 
chapter on the early potteries of Staffordshire, from the Celtic period 





14 «The Wedgwoods ; being a Life of Josiah Wedgwood, with Notices of his 
Works and their productions, Memoirs of the Wedgwoods and other Families, 
and a History of the Early Potteries of Staffordshire.” By Llewellyn Jewitt, 
F.S.A., &c. With Portrait and numerous Illustrations, London : 
3rothers and Co, 1860, 
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down to the Wedgwood era. The mysteries of potter’s clay in all its 
varieties, the divisions of the Ceramic art, the numerous vessels for 
use or ornament, are all exhibited in Mr. Jewitt’s literary and pictorial 
repository. The biographical portion, succeeding to this instructive 
prelude of about seventy pages, begins with an account of Burslem, 
the mother of the potteries, and birthplace of Wedgwood, tie father 
of potters, as it was a hundred and fifty years ago. The name of 
Josiah’s family seems to have been borrowed from the parish of 
Wedgwood, in the very centre of the potteries. The name itself can 
be traced back to the fourteenth century. ‘Towards the end of the 
fifteenth, John Wedgwood, of Blackwood or Dunwood, is recognisable, 
and in 1614, Thomas, ancestor of Josiah, is shown to have been born, 
or at any rate baptized. Josiah himself, eldest son of Thomas 
Wedgwood Potter, and his wife, Mary Leigh, made his first appear- 
ance in July, 1730. The boy grew up a pattern for emulation, but of 
his habits or occupation, his progress at the wheel or mould during the 
term of his apprenticeship, little is known. Whether, as Mr. Gladstone 
fancies, an attack of small pox, probably about his sixteenth year, was 
the oceasion of his subsequent excellence, may be doubted. Mr. Jewitt 
is of opinion that the boy’s natural genius and energy would have 
driven him to meditate on the laws and secrets of his art, without this 
providential incitement. Meditations of this kind the youth unques- 
tionably had, and those who care to trace them in their results, will 
find their curiosity gratified by a perusal of Mr. Jewitt’s artistic 
exposition. The biographical portion of his book contains pleasing 
glimpses of life and manners discernible through the didactic fore- 
ground. ‘The description of Etruria, a village in Staffordshire, built 
by Wedgwood, the seat of the famous Etrurian works, where the 
artist “produced vases comparable with the best period of ancient 
Etruscan art,” is read with a sentiment of delightful surprise. The 
fiction which made the son of the famous Bentley an associate with 
Wedgwood, is shown to be a fiction. The account of the discovery by 
Thomas and Ralph Wedgwood of the Fulguri-Polygraph, founded on 
the capacity of electricity to produce motion in the act of acquiring an 
equilibrium, and giving the rapidity of lightning to correspondence ; 
the anecdote of the Portland vase; of the connexion of F'laxman, the 
sculptor, with Wedgwood, and of the generous protection accorded to 
Coleridge by his sons, with several other passages, imparts additional 
attraction to this instructive, if not always very lively work. Josiah 
died on the third of January, 1795. His eldest daughter married 
Dr. Robert Darwin, of Shrewsbury, son of the botanical Darwin, and 
was the mother of Charles Darwin, author of the “ Origin of Species.” 
The Wedgwoods, we may remark, seem to have had a natural affinity 
for poets, artists, and literary genius; Ralph, the inventor of the 
electric telegraph, corresponding with P. B. Shelley on the formation 
of a universal language, being the second of the distinguished poets of 
our time to whom some attraction was experienced. 

Other illustrious men, lords of peace, or masters of war, pass 
hefore admiring eyes in a characteristic and workmanly little book, 
entitled “ Etoniana,” and embodying the history and traditions of that 
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ancient foundation.® We learn from its pages nearly all we care to 
learn of the masters of Eton, and especially of “ Cocky Keate,” to 
whom we confess we have an invincible repuguance. We learn also 
enough of the old institutions and usages of Eton—of its merits and 
of its abuses. There is a chapter on the Montem, abolished in 1847, 
one on boating, one on cricket, one on amateur theatricals and Eton 
literature. H. Walpole, Gray, Bryant, George IIL, C. J. Fox, 
Porson, Marquis Wellesley, and his renowned kinsman, the great Duke, 
all figure in this academical tableau. Here we may see the hero of 
Waterloo in the character of a shy, retiring boy, in whom neither 
master nor schoolfellows detected the germs of future greatness ; 
Porson, with his voracious reading and inaceurate prosody, who, 
because he could not write Latin verses, was never remarkable as an 
Etonian ; and James Macdonald of Sleat, the Marcellus of his day, 
who learned to versify at Eton till he could write lines that Horace 
might have approved; Sidney Walker, who knew Homer, Horace, and 
Virgil by heart, and could turn the “ Court Guide” into Greek verse ; 
H. Nelson, Coleridge, Moultrie, Praed, and others, who reflect 
honour on this princely English school, which we trust will never 
cease to cultivate Greek and Latin literature, or be the great playing 
ground of future statesmen and field-marshals. Besides its flying 
sketches of notable men, the book has both a graver and a more hu- 
morous side. It is not only an informing record of the Etonian 
past; it has many an anecdote, and some fun in it. Perhaps the 
richest story in the book is that of Keate and his splendid misappli- 
cation of the inevitable bireh. The tale goes that a list of the can- 
didates fur confirmation was once sent in to this lord of the nether 
world, in the shape of the familiar “ flogging bill,” and that in spite 
of their protestations, the regenerated expectants of “ manifold gifts of 
grace,” instead of receiving “ the laying on of hands,” on the rubri- 
cally-appointed head, had the honour of admitting that fatherly bene- 
diction to a precisely opposite and more unworthy locality. The joke is 
a capital one; but while we allow its superiority, we are strongly dis- 
posed to think that if the grim humourist had been removable at our 
pleasure, we should have sent him, from the distant spires and antique 
towers of Eton, to exercise his grotesque wit and sway his infamous 
sceptre elsewhere. 

Taking leave of “ Etoniana,”—a little book which has a good right to 
its place in the world,—let us glance for a moment at the pride and 
pomp belonging to kings and cardinals. When the powerful Richelieu 
died in 1642, he had a successor scarcely less famous in Cardinal 
Mazarin, the Concini, as Michelet says, of the new Mary of Medicis, 
Anne of Austria. Of the Italian minister’s trial year, M. Victor 
Cousin has furnished us with a very full account.!® He has a very 
high opinion of the talents cf his hero, who, after this critical twelve- 
month, rose gradually to the appointed height of his glory, termina- 





15 “ Btoniana, Ancient and Modern; being Notes of the History and Tradi- 
tions of Eton College.” Republished from ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine.” With 
additions. Edinburgh and London : William Blackwood and Sons. 1865, 

46 ** La Jeunesse de Mazarin.” Par M. Victor Cousin. Paris. 1865, 
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ting long and sanguinary discord by a peateful triumph, rallying all 
classes, all religions, all interests, around emancipated royalty, covering 
France with glory by the victories of Condé and the brilliant general- 
ship of Turenne, guaranteeing to that country by the treaty of West- 
phalia her barriers of Artois, Alsace, and Roussillon, and giving her 
Gravelines, Landrecy, Thionville, and Montmedy by that of the 
Pyrenees. It was not, however, in a prosperous or victorious hour 
that Mazarin commenced his ministerial dictatorship. His commence- 
ment, above all, was inglorious. A clever and amiable young man, he 
was first a soldier in a foot regiment, then a private secretary, then 
secretary of a pontifical legation, occasionally assuming the purely 
honorary title of a Minister of the Holy See. After a hurried picture 
of the early life of Mazarin, his biographer sketches with a slow and 
steady hand incidents of the years 1629-1630, and shows us by the 
side of Louis XIII. and his first minister, the subordinate characters 
Hemery, Servier, Montmorenci, Crequi, Schomberg, and others, In 
writing this historical review, M. Cousin has consulted the ordinary 
biographies of Mazarin, both of early and recent publication, the 
correspondence of the Cardinal with various French agents, family 
letters received from Rome, those of Francois Barberini, Pére Joseph, 
and other eminent personages, and the papers of Richelieu and Maza- 
rin himself, which the French minister for foreign affairs has rendered 
accessible to him. ‘The author of this minute study professes to strike 
out from his pages the conjectural element, and to give, sometimes 
with, sometimes without curtailment, the documents of contemporary 
origin, which he considers necessary to lay before the reader, in order to 
control his own statements or test the correctness of his own decisions. 
His narrative ends with Mazarin’s appearance on the plain of Casal, 
and his proclamation of the peace which saved Italy from the war 
that menaced her, and introduced the pacific politician on the histori- 
cal stage. 

Shortly after the conclusion of the Treaty of Vincennes with the 
Duke of Lorraine, Mazarin died (February, 1661). From that 
moment Louis XIV. took the reins of government into his own hands. 
The system of centralization which he established is described by Dr. 
Krohn as one which paralyzed political consciousness, annihilated the 
national will, degraded the nobility, and enslaved the church. But 
the general decomposition which characterized the social state was 
succeeded by a compensating movement of a constructive kind: the 
growing development of the middle classes, with corresponding inte- 
rests, ideas, commercial and scientific activity, and an energetic 
popular life. This development had its true beginning in the period 
of the Regency—that is, the period which followed the death of the 
Grand Monarque in 1715, and was terminated by the official majority 
of his great grandson in 1723. Dr. Krohn’s “Last Years of the 
Life of Louis XIV.” are designed as a preliminary study to the 
History of the Regency,'’ and relate the principal events or describe 





i7 *« Die letzten Leben’sjahre Ludwig’s des Vierzehnten, Geschichtliche Studie,” 
&c. Von Dr. Wilhelm Krohn, London: David Nutt. 1865. 
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the leading personages of the period. Thus, as the subject of one chap- 
ter we have Madame de Maintenon, of another Philip of Orleans, of a 
third the war in Italy, and of a fourth the occurrences in Spain. The 
desolation of the royal family, the testament of Louis XIV., the 
future regent, and the end of the despotism, are the chief topics of the 
four concluding chapters. 

Just a century after the collapse of the absolutism of Louis 
another great despotic régime broke down in France, The history of 
its rise and progress, as recorded by a brilliant writer, M. Thiers, is 
the object of a deliberate and systematic attack by M. Jules Barni, a 
professor at Geneva, who protests against the version of Napoleon’s 
career entitled “‘The History of the Consulate and the Empire,” as 
deficient in morality, in logic, and in critical appreciation.!’ Regarding 
it as a dangerous legend, and detesting Cxrsarism or Napoleonism as 
only a good hater can, M. Barni investigates, in this reproduction of a 
course of twelve lectures delivered in Geneva, the value of the views 
and statements which are advanced by the historian whom he under- 
takes to demolish. In pursuance of his purpose, he maintains against 
Thiers that Napoleon was not the continuator of the Revolution, but a 
counter-revolutionist ; that the eighteentii Brumaire, far from being 
the salvation of France, was a misfortune as well as a crime; that the 
Consulate was as culpable as the Empire; that Napoleon’s political 
conversion, after his return from Elba, is a fiction, and that his exile 
to St. Helena was a just punishment for the coup @’état of December. 
He condemns his conduct in deserting the army of Egypt, not as an 
act of cowardice, but as a violation of duty for unpatriotic and 
ambitious purposes. He allows him but a secondary share in the 
famous codification of French law, which he asserts was a revolutionary 
conception inaugurated by the convention, or rather by the constitu- 
tional and legislative assemblies; he attributes the loss of the battle 
of Waterloo (following General Charras and Quinet, and showing that 
Thiers, though from a different point of view, is virtually of the same 
opinion) to Napoleon himself; for, even if Grouchy was the material 
cause of the disaster, the failure, morally considered, was the result 
of the emperor’s mischievous policy. It is curious to note the variations 
of judgment in the three inquirers just mentioned. According to Thiers, 
Grouchy’s misconduct occasioned the loss of the battle; according to 
Charras, Grouchy was undoubtedly to blame, but, nevertheless, if he 
had done all that he might have done, he could not have secured the 
victory ; according to Quinet, Grouchy might have saved the army, 
but Grouchy’s errors were independent of those of Napoleon, who 
was accordingly really answerable for the defeat at Waterloo. Having 
destroyed the biographical legend, M. Barni ends with destroying 
the eraniological legend. Napoleon, far from having “ce front pro- 
digieux, ce crane fait au moule du globe impérial,” as Victor Hugo 
sings, or “la téte la plus vaste dont la science anatomique ait constaté 
l’existence,” as M. Thiers says in prose, our author contends, on the 


18 ** Napoleon et son Historien, M. Thiers.” Par Jules Barni, &c. London: 
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authority of M. Piesse, that Napoleon’s head was chiefly remarkable 
for the smallness of the skull. The vehement protest contained in 
this uncompromising demolition of the legendary Napoleon, and the 
research which its pages evince, may procure for it many readers in 
this country, but not, we fear, in the land where the people still 
worship the memory of the captive of St. Helena. 

Among the sworn enemies of Napoleonism, in its first and most 
terrific manifestation, the German poet, Ernst Moritz Arndt, held a 
conspicuous place. Arndt was born in 1769, the birth-year of Napo- 
leon I., of respectable but poor parents, at Schoritz (in Pomerania ?).!9 
On the completion of his seventeenth year he entered on_ his 
academical career at Stralsund, where he appears to have led but a 
cheerless and solitary life. Next we find him travelling, then marry- 
ing, and in 1806 assuming the duties of a Professor at Greifswald, 
where he continued, till Marshal Soult, two years after, struck his 
name off the list of the university officials. About this time, too, we 
find him publishing addresses to the German people, to incite them 
to a sustained resistance against Napoleon, and throwing off various 
lyrical and dramatic poems. Arndt wrote also on education, history, 
poetry, and on the mission of woman and her sphere of action. In 
1810 he returned to Greifswald; but finding himself in a minority 
among its Napoleon-worshipping inhabitants, he once more departed 
from it, proceeding to Berlin, and thence travelling into Russia. 
During a subsequent residence at Leipsic, patriotic pamphlets and 
martial songs were his principal compositions. He married Maria, 
the sister of Dr. Friedrich Schleiermacher, his first wife having died 
in giving birth to a son in 1801. After this he seems to have passed 
a quiet, happy life, lecturing at Bonn, and writing endless brochures 
on history and politics, with poems, translations, and stories. In 
1848 the arena of public life opened to him, and he sat, as deputy for 
Solingen, in the Parliament in Frankfort. The death of Arndt, who 
is best known in England by his song, “ Was ist des Deutschen 
Vaterland,” took place in January, 1860, when he was about 90 years 
of age. His “ Biography,” by E. Langenberg, from which we have 
derived this sketch, will put the reader in possession of the facts, 
thoughts, and feelings, so far as he need care to know them, that 
made up the outward and inward life of the patriotic poet. It con- 
tains also ample information about the writings of Arndt. 

Arndt is not, we think, included in the catalogue of the corre- 
spondents of Tieck, whose letters have recently been given to the 
world by Karl von Holtei, one of that privileged company.” In 
this selection there are but few letters from Tieck himself. On the 
other hand, those from Schlegel, Schleiermacher, Varnhagen and his 
gifted wife, Sulpice Boisserée, Alexander von Humboldt, K. Otfried 
Miiller, and a long list of illustrious men and women, may be con- 
sidered as a compensation. In the fourth volume of the Selec- 

19 «¢ Ernst Moritz Arndt. Sein Leben und seine Schriften.” Von E. Langen- 
berg, &c. Bonn: Weber. 1865. 

2” « Briefe an Ludwig Tieck.” Ausgewahlt und herausgegeben von Karl von 
Holtei. Four Volumes. Breslau: Trewendt, 1864. 
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tion there is a letter from Adolf Wagner to Tieck, which contains 
a rapid and truthful estimate of Ben Jonson’s dramatie genius; and a 
letter from Raume, p. 92, vol. iii., &c., is amusing. The writer complains 
that Tieck destroys all the characters in his works—Tannhiuser, Ekbert, 
Walter, Christian, all come to a bad end; whereas the poet, like 
God, should have no pleasure in the death of the wicked, but let 
them all live. He is also annoyed with Tieck for the indulgence he 
shows to the false pietists, while he deals out a very hard measure 
to the genuine saint. He admits, with great naiveté, that as 
the “old man” decays, the fairest gifts of the Divine Being 
pass away, just as when Pagans leave off worshipping the sun, 
moon, and stars, and worship their Maker, those fascinating 
luminaries lose all their interest; but this, he thinks, is the 
devil’s doing. He ends his letter with tender greetings, and a textual 
consolation (1 Cor. xv.), which forms part of the English burial 
service, and is a little too long for citation. In the same volume are 
also a couple of letters from Dr. D. Strauss, in one of which he speaks 
of an old friend who had gone to America, and turned preacher, 
and who, on the eve of his own wedding, was present at a grand 
devotional demonstration, when he had a foretaste, as he says with 
unconscious humour, of the blessings of that kingdom in which they 
neither marry nor are given in marriage! J. P. Richter, Andersen, 
Carove, Carus, Creutzer, the American ‘Ticknor, and English J. Payne 
Collier, corresponded with Tieck. We fear te say that these four 
epistolary volumes will be found as interesting as our readers may 
conjecture from our list of notabilities, but of course it is quite 
understood that a judgment founded on a partial examination of 
upwards of 1400 pages must be conditional and precarious. 

To the second volume of the collected writings of the Italian patriot, 
Joseph Mazzini, whose name will be inscribed by future historians in the 
roll of those illustrious men who have wrought so victoriously for the 
unity and restoration of their country, we can do little more 
than draw the attention of our readers.*! It contains a series 
of critical and literary essays, written in the decade 1829-39. The 
first of any importance is one on European literature. This is 
followed by four papers on the Historical Drama, and the 
Dramatic art. There is also a review of Italian literature since 
1830; a passage from an article on Paolo Sarpi; an article on 
the poems of Victor Hugo, and another on those of Lamartine, which 
are well worth reading. These essays were not originally written in 
English, though Mazzini writes in our language with a perspicuity 
and a prophet-like eloquence which but few command, but in Jtalian. 
The translator would do well to consult a classical friend in eases of 
Greek or Latin proper names for the future. We shall not then read 
of Petus Thraseus or of the struggle symbolized in Oro and Trifone, 
personages far more difficult to identify in their Italian dress than 
our old French acquaintances, Pythagore and Tite-Live. 





1 <«¢ Life and Writings of Joseph Mazzini.” Vol. II. Critical and Literary. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1865. 
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Dispose to take a more favourable view of Cicero’s character than 
Drumann or Mommsen, M. Gaston Boissier has produced an interest- 
ing volume entitled “ Cicero and his Friends,” ** in which he relates 
the private aud public life of the great orator, explains the relations 
existing between him and Ciesar; has special chapters on Atticus, 
Coelius, Brutus, and Octavius. The work betrays a decided, though 
maderate anti-Cesarism, and the author does not bear so hard upon 
Brutus as some recent historians have done. He thinks he was 
narrow but honest, and untitted for action. As to Cicero, he con- 
tends that if he was sometimes weak and hesitating, he always ended 
in defending the cause of justice and right, and when it was van- 
quished did all that remained for its champions to do, honoured it by 
his death. 

The celebrated inscription of Aneyra recording the actions of 
Augustus, to which M. Boissier refers in his delineation of Octavius, 
has been edited with great care by the accomplished and learned 
German historian, Th. Mommsen.*’ Since the explorations of Perrot 
and Guillaume in Galatia and Bithynia in 1861, both the Greek and 
Latin copies of the inscription have gained in completeness. The 
es Monumeutam Ancyranuin”’ is followed by the “ Monumentum 
Apolloniense,” which after ail that Perros has done for its restoration, 
appears to have only a slight confirmatory value. For the logic al 
student the Zitulus Tibertinus, discovered at Tivoli in 1764, has 
acquired a peculiar interest. ‘This inscription indicates that a triumph 
was granted to a pro-consul in the reign of Augustus, who twice 
administered the government of Syria and Phenicia. It is well 
known that the Evangelist St. Luke places the birth of Christ in 
the period when Cyrenius was Governor of Syria, and that Josephus 
refers this governorship to the years 759-760 v.c., ten years after the 
death of Herod, in whose days s Christ is declared by the same St. Luke 
to have been born. But if Cyrenius was twice governor of Syria, 
Christ may very well have been born during his administration, the 
years 751-752 v.c. forming part of the interval in which history 
has not recorded the names of the Syrian presides, and in which the 
office is more likely to have been held by Cyrenius than any other 
known pro-consul. ‘This was pointed out by Zumpt some years ago, 
but Mommsen discusses the question with an appropriate indepen- 
dence. Of course, that Cyrenius was the missing goveruor is conjee- 
tural ; but there is a good deal to be said for the conjecture. 1¢ must 
also be remembered that this hypothetical discovery leaves the other 
difficulties in the Evangelical narrative pretty much what they were. 





23 “ Cicero et ses Amis. Etude sur la Société Romaine du temps de César.” 
Par Gaston Boissier. Paris: Hachette. 1865. 

23 **Res Geste Divi Augusti. Ex Monumentis Ancyrano et Apolloniensi.” 
Edidit Th. Mommsen. Accedunt Tabule Tres. Berlin: Weidmann. 1560. 
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OVELS first of all, for they are most read, before poetry, or his- 
tory, or science. And first of all novels, the Sensational. For 
the last three or four years, each new work of Miss Braddon’s has 
been hailed by the press in language which would have been lauda- 
tory if applied to a new “ Hamlet.” The Zimes has lately held her 
up as a guide to the philosopher, and a model for the moralist. The 
consequence of all this is that we now enjoy a kind of Braddon litera- 
ture. It is very wide, and ranges in one direction from “The Woman 
in White” to the “ London Journal,” and in another from “ Aurora 
Floyd” to Holywell-street. 

The last new specimen—the latest development, we would rather 
call it—is now before us! The words are those of Guy Livingstone, 
but the plot is that of Miss Braddon. It mixes in equal proportions 
the animalism in which Mr. Lawrence appears so to delight with the 
philosophy and the big capitals of Sir Bulwer Lytton. The text is— 


“ Balnea, vina, Venus, corrumpunt corpora nostra, 
Sed faciunt vitam, balnea, vina, Venus.” 


more especially Venus. But the sermon is, “Oh, fie! fie!’ “ Plea- 
sant but wrong,” screams our preacher. ‘his is very delicious. It is 
in itself a new kind of sensation. ‘The creature is pleased, and the 
Christian is appeased. Here, too, we find the new creed about woman. 
The New Woman, as we read of her in recent novels, possesses not 
only the velvet, but the claws of the tiger. She is no longer the 
Angel, but the Devil in the House. ‘“ Who is she?” is again the 
cry, When any crime is committed. Man proposes, woman disposes, is 
the new proverb. The Fathers, after all, were right when they said 
Adam was more tempted by Eve than by the Devil. Such is the 
pleasant doctrine developed in “ Strathmore.” 

Here, too, we find the New Man. We all know him since the 
days of Guy Livingstone, with the cruel look, and the stern, pitiless 
smile. He rules everybody, especially the women, with that pitiless 
smile. But Lord Cecil Strathmore has a peculiarity which we have 
never before observed in a hero. He makes love with his nose. Thus 
the author says: “ Lord Cecil stooped over her, spending breathless 
kisses on her lips, and passing his hands through the golden-scented 
hair which floated on her shoulders. Every single shining thread 
might have been a sorcery-twisted withe, that bound him powerless, so 
utterly he bowed before her power, so utterly he was blinded to all 
that lay beyond the delicious Janguor and the sensuous joys which 
steeped his present in their rich delight” (vol. i. pp. 265-266). The 
hero’s friend, too, is aware of his lordship’s weakness, for he writes : 
“Pity me! forgive me! you who know her accursed sorceress be- 





1 “Strathmore.” A Romance. By Ounida. London : Chapman and Hall. 
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guilings, her subtle tempting that lies in the languor of a 
glance, in the passing fragrance of her hair’ (vol. ii. p. 40). 
And the hero not only makes love with his nose, but thinks other 
people do. ‘Thus he describes his idea of the Marquis of Vavasour’s 
courtship: “ ‘The woman had him alone in a verandah, where she lay 
fanning herself amidst a pile of flowers, with the air scented with 
pastilles, and everything planned to take him in a moment of weak- 
ness”? (vol. i. p. 95). ‘The author himself would seem to be equally 
impressed with the love-making and love-receiving powers of the 
nose; for he writes: “It was not either in jest or flattery that 
Strathmore spoke such words. ‘The roses had the perfume jor him, 
with which they had wooed Manuel in the Isles of Delight” (vol. i. 

236). After reading these and other similar passages we begin to 
understand the reason of Socrates’ dislike to perfumes. The author's 
style, too, is peculiar. His rule seems to be to use a French word 
whenever an English one will do. There is not much humour, but a 
great deal of cynicism and light badinage. To be just, let us add that 
“Strathmore” possesses mystery cnough for a sensation story, 
passion enough for a melo-drama, epigrams enough for a comedy, and 
cleverness enough for a whole circulating library of ordinary novels. 
Lastly, it possesses a great knowledge of the World, but not so much 
a knowledge of the World as of the Flesh and the Devil. 

It is a positive relief to turn from such high lights, false glare, and 
false sentiment, to the quiet Devonshire seaport in “ Miss Russell’s 
Hobby.’’? Here we have no lords, no ladies, no French, but very 
commonplace people—Betty with her Devonshire dialect, and a fixed 
idea “that the Apostles were all alike.” Miss Russell, too, with her 
fixed ideas, “keystones of her castles in the air,” and Miss Anna 
Russell with her “ tract-sowing,” and Mr. Mitchell, “who left every- 
thing to his wife’s management except his geraniums,” and who used 
“to count the spots on them as a draper would his prints.” All these 
good people are a trifle dull, but dulness is preferable to clever 
wickedness and attractive vice. The book is evidently written by a 
lady, and is eminently fit for ladies. It is probably, too, a first 
attempt. The authoress belongs to Miss Austen’s school, or rather 
that section of it represented by Mrs. Gaskell. Miss Austen herself 
has pointed out the difficulties that attend her special style. Nice 
observation, minute touches, delicate rendering of light and shade, 
tine strokes of satire, all contribute to make her portraits so lifelike. 
The authoress of “ Miss Russell’s Hobby” has undoubted capacities, 
but she has yet her art to learn. Pains have been taken, but still more 
pains are required. ‘The greatest deficiency is in the characters of her 
men. They are not men, but women’s men. She has a tendency to 
describe actions rather than represent them, and to tell us people are 
brilliant. To take a writer’s word for her hero’s wit requires au amount 
of faith which in a sceptical age is not often found amongst reviewers. 
The authoress, too, plays the part of a good-natured Medea, for 





2 “Miss Russell's Hobby.” A Novel. London and Cambridge: Macmillan 
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without any cauldron she manages to bestow the gift of youth on her 
hero. Though years pass by, he does not become bald, or even sufier 
from grey hairs. ‘Chis certainly gives the book a great charm for the 
middle-aged. So much for the defects. Its quiet tone, and its unas- 
suming style, however, make us easily forgive them. As no novel is 
now quite complete without a shipwreck, we will quote one on which 
the fortunes of more than one person depend. 

«Crowds were there, watching a few determined men who silently prepared 
to uumoor a boat. Between the gusts was heard that ominous sound—a gun. 
It was immediately answered from the shore. ‘ Ay, ay, let ’em know we hear 
’em, if we can do nought else, poor souls!’ said the weather-beaten man, who 
stood glass in hand. Anxious taces grouped about him. ‘Can you make out 
any more, Crowther? ‘Ay! I’d lose my last fardin’ if that isu’t the Wareham 
Zrader, Biess you! I know her by her jibboom; and lock ’ee, d’ye see, her 
topmast is ciean gone. 1 wouldn’t wonder if her helm is gone, for, to my 
seeming, she’s tossed about no way. She’ll drift into they rocks to a dead 
certainty, and then the Lord deliver them!’ A small thin man, whose face 
was stern with anxiety, pusied his way among them. He was buttoned up 
tightly, and came to the steps. ‘Give me aseat, Jack,’ he said. ‘Sir, what 
good in that ? No; let’s risk no more lives than is necessary. What good 
can you do? ‘'ihe good of a clear head. I'll go. If he dies, the world’s gone 
for me. Go I must” . . . . Janet watched him. A few low words 
were exchanged between the sailors, and then, with dark faces, but brave 
hearts, they guided the boat over the breakers. ‘There was a suppressed 
stifled cheer, which dropped into a ‘God bring you home again,’ from husky 
voices, and then all eyes turned again to the Point. ‘There, balf hid in the 
thick cloud of vapour, au grey object was seen, which, to Janet’s eyes, looked 
very unlike a ship, but which the seamen prouounced to be the brig in which 
Jack had sailed. A low murmur passed through the crowd. She was certainly 
drifting ashore. At this, a heart-rending seream was heard. It came from a 
woman, who stood with clasped hands striving to see. She was the wile of 
the skipper.”—pp. 149-150. 

There is a shipwreck, we may add, in “Strathmore.” It is of 
course a very much grander affair than this. The billows curl twice 
as high, and make ten times as much noise, whilst the hero almost 
walks upon them. But on the whole we do not think it quite so 
natural. 

For many years past we have been puzzled to account for the pheno- 
menon of the uniform bad printing and the invariable dulness of Mr. 
Newby’s novels. The type is difficult to read, and the text is not 
worth reading. The type hurts your-eyes, whilst the story is not 
worth the candle by which you read it. Sometimes we have thought 
that Mr. Newby writes ali the stories himself, which might account 
for their dulness ; or else that the authors themselves set up the types, 
which might account for the wretched printing. There is a peculiarity, 
too, about these novels which we have noticed in no others. The adver- 
tisements are characteristie—they cannot be called literary. At first 
siglit they seem like a reprint of some bit of hoarding. They look as 
if all those fly-leaves which are showered about at Exhibition 
times had been carefully collected and pasted in. They are, however, 
doubtiess meant as a commentary on the text. When the breathless 
reader is enamoured with the beauty of the heroine, he has only to turn 
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to the last pages, and he will see where she obtained the brilliance of 
her complexion, and the whiteness of her teeth, at half-a-crown a box. 
When he comes upon a death-seene—there are generally two or three 
in a Newby novel—an advertisement will assuage his grief and dry his 
eyes with the cheapness of its mourning ; and when, in the third volume, 
the happy couple are at last married, he may find out, without moving 
from his arm-chair, where they will probably procure their clocks, and 
their household furniture. The advertisements, we are bound to say, 
are the least objectionable part of the Newby novel. For instance, 
here is a story by Mrs. Bunbury,® which is dulness itself. And we 
must tell Mrs. Bunbury, and all other ladies, that dulness in a novel 
is as great a fault as ugliness in a wom nen will shun both in con- 
sequence. The evil genius is a Misa Thomas, “ with a step as soft as 
a cat, or even of a mouse.” This woman with the cat-like step has a 
nephew, who rejoices in the name of Cadwallader Llewellen Williams, 
and who has the further peculiarity of possessing a pair of whiskers 

“which stare at people.” A young heiress, already in love, is placed in 
the calculating woman’s charge, and any one who likes may work out the 
problem by which the aleulating woman, in the second volume, brings 
the money of the heiress into the pocket of the nephew. But it is 
not in the mysteries of plot or the evolution of character that Mrs. 
Bunbury shines. Descriptions of nature and moral reflections are her 
strong points. The first might have been written by a maid-of-all- 
work, and the latter by Tupper. Thus, she speaks of “large trees 
garnished with ivy” (vol. i. p. 56), as if they were hams; and paints 
the beauties of a “rain- -distilling sky” (vol. i. p. 89), which also bears 
the same kitchen mark. The morai reflections are of all kinds, and, 
as Parr says of his pills, suitable for all climates. For death, as 
Sterne puts it, she has a complete set of fine sayings. ‘Thus, in one 
place she observes, “ It is seldom that death comes to us just at the 
time we have prognosticated.” She might just as well have said, 
“Tt is seldom that a Derby prophet’s tip comes just as the prophet 
foretold.” Sometimes she is more mysterious, as when she utters such 
a dark saying as “ pronouns are the axioms of love” (vol. i. p. 101). 
This, like a great deal else in her book, we don’t understand. Of it, 
however, as a whole, we can very confidently say that any one wishing 
to know how a novel should not be written had best read “ Florence 
Manvers.” 

Another novel from the same publisher asks for criticism. For a 
moment we thought we discovered a family likeness to “ Florence 
Manvers,” when we read of “ Blanche Stewart with a look demure as 
a church mouse” (p. 18). The story, however, is founded on very 
different principles of art. Here we have no axioms. Philosophy is 
not Mr. Frank Trollope’s strong point ; humanity is rather his study. 
He moulds the chin of his hero, and delicately chisels his heroine’s 











3 «Florence Manvers.” In Three Volumes, By Selina Bunbury. London : 
T. C. Newby. 1865. 

4 “A Right-Minded Woman.” <A Novel. In Three Volumes. By Frank 
Trollope. London: T, C. Newby. 1865. 
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features. He makes brows lower and eyes flash, and does an immense 
deal of tragic business in a little time. Lest our strictures upon 
him should seem too severe, we will allow him to speak for himselt— 


“*You’re wrong! quite wrong!’ cried the snarling Sir John Barleycorn ; 
‘ugh! ugh!’ a short cough impeding his speech, ‘you’re wrong, I tell you, 
Master Overwise. Vis played the play a hundred times on May-day, and 
never before did I ever see the bower women come afore the garland bearers.’ 
‘The pedagogue eyed Sir John Barleycorn with the most sovereign contempt ; 
but the old grumbler went ou, nothing daunted, but somewhat out of breath 
with his cough, caused by the hard trotting of his donkey. ‘I tell you, 
Master Overwise, you are wrong, for I have seen little Snip, the tailor, play 
the master of the revels better than any 1 ever did see. Hie was a merry 
fellow, too, afore he died.’ ‘Well, peace to his memory,’ said the school- 
master, somewhat impatiently. ‘I’ve heard that he was like his own buckram 
—stiff’ ‘No such thing, no such thing; but where is the Queen of the 
May ‘She has not condescended to honour us with a sight of her royal 
face ; -but do not be impatient, Sir John. I will invoke her, and she will 
descend to bless the eyes of her loving subjects. Stand aside, ye masters and 
mistresses of the borough of Thorpeton, while I pour forth, in eloquent verse, 
the overtlowing of a loving and loyal heart— 


‘There’s none on earth to whom we owe such duty, 
q ? 
As our loved queen of such beafic beauty. 


‘Hallo! hallo!’ exclaimed Sir John, ‘what do you mean by beafic; that’s 
Hebrew, or some other popish lingo; and I’ll be bound it’s something indecent, 
and not fit to be spoken to a lady.’ ‘Indecent!’ cried the offended poet, 
‘why, it’s Latin, man.’ ‘I thought as much; it’s just the lingo the lawyers 
and doctors talk, and not fit for women’s ears.’ ‘Stupid dolt!’ thought the 
schoolmaster, and then said aloud—‘but thou art in error this time, most 
sapieut sapientissimus, for beafic is only a contraction for beatilic, which would 
make the line a foot too long.’ ‘A foot too long! Why didn’t you cut off the 
other feet? and then we should have been spared the nonsense.’ Master Over- 
wise, however, did not condescend to take any further notice, except by 
another withering look of contempt upon the wheezing old man, and then went 
on with his invocation— 

‘With eyes quite as bright, 

Aud as full of light 


As either sun or moon, 
Or the belt of Orion.’ 


*O’Ryan, O’Ryan, who the devil’s O’'Ryan’’ shouted Sir John. ‘Stop not 
my invocation, old man-— 


‘By all that’s dear to love, beauty and thee, 
We invoke thee to crown our festivity.’ 


‘Ugh! ugh! I have played ——~”—Vol. i. pp. 258-262. 


Here the scene is interrupted by the presence of Rebecca Stumps, 
whose eyes appear “to look up and down at the same moment with 
something beyond a squint, and whose long chin is covered with a 
most masculine down.” 

Now this, be it remembered, is an attempt to describe May}Day in 
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James II.’s time,and to giveapicture of its wit and mirth. If any theme 
could inspire a man it would be this. It has been idealized by our 
poets, and is now vulgarized by Mr. Frank Trollope. His, however, 
is a very fair specimen of the Newby novel—a novel which we generally 
take up with hesitation and nearly always lay down with disgust. 

Dr. Collier’s “ Pictures of the Periods,”> may not unfairly be 
classed with the novels. 1t is an attempt to popularize English 
history, or, in this case, to be more precise, English archeology, after 
the fashion of Charicles and Gallus. Such performances have often 
been compared to the mixtures of powder and jam with which children 
are dosed. They much more resemble, as far as results are concerned, 
the bread and lard which careful housewives give to cats. The grease 
is all eaten, and the wholesome bread left. The great objection to 
this method of teaching history is that it is fiction. There is no way 
of checking the writer. When an historian takes a new view of any 
period of history, we can determine the question by the evidence of 
facts. There is a common ground between the critic and the historian, 
on which both take their stand. But in books like the present, where 
not a single reference is given, it is not easy to test the author. If 
you accuse him of distorting history, he replies, I am writing fiction, 
and the case falls to the ground. Scott, probably, has dene more harm 
to the cause of truth by his historical novels, thar all the most pre- 
judiced historians put together. As long as his stories are read, the 
eavaliers will always be mor2 popular than the puritans. And this bias 
is unavoidable. ‘The judicial impartiality, which is so commendable in 
an historian, would be the ruin of a novelist. Truth is the object of 
an historian; to give pleasure, that of a novelist. But we do not 
think that our English history and our English antiquities are so dull 
as to require the aid of fiction. Their popularity may be seen in the 
number of historians, competent and incompetent, who load our shelves 
with books. If, however, fiction is permissible, it must be of the highest 
kind. Shakespeare and Scott may take liberties with history which 
cannot be permitted to Dr. Collier. A real gift for story-telling, humour, 
insight into human nature, dramatic power, and poetry, make us 
for a time forget that the situations never occurred, and that the 
speakers never lived. Genius here, as elsewhere, makes its own laws, 
but talent is bound by those of criticism. The six tales which com- 
pose the present volume, are evidently written by aclever man, with a 
large vocabulary, and a style like Harrison Ainsworth’s. The surface 
of things, the armour and dress of men and women, he describes 
picturesquely enough, but the springs of action and the motives of con- 
duct, he is quite powerless to realize. His constant attempts at pictu- 
resqueness often betray him into sad absurdities of language. Thus, 
to take examples from one tale alone, he writes: —“ The effort brought 
a gush of blood from his wound, and he sunk back dead upon the red- 
dened mass of trampled straw, which last sunrise had seen a field of 
ripening rye.’ (“ Satin and Sad Colour,” p.193). “ Walls have ears, 





5 “ Pictures of the Periods.” A Sketch-Book of Old English Life. By William 
Francis Collier, Edinburgh: William P. Nimmo. 1865, 
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and trees have eyes,” says the old proverb, but the notion that straw 
can see is certainly new to us. Again: “ He was delayed fora time by 
a rush of white-gowned choristers, who came like clamorous sea-gulls 
round him” (pp. 202, 203), is a little Ossianic in its character, whilst 
the following is in the style of a sensational novelist: “The trigger 
clicked—the furrowed wheel of steel revolved, showering sparks upon 
the priming from the smitten fire-stone in the lock—the charge 
exploded ; but, instead of driving out the heavy ball, it blew stock 
and barrel into a thousand flying splinters of brass and walnut-wood. 
The wheel of the lock struck Averil’s temple, and sunk into his brain. 
He fell dead across the open coffer, while drops from his cloven skull 
oozed in among the coins, gilding them with a redness not their own.” 
(p. 224.) If, however, the interior of the book does not quite please 
us, the exterior is certainly nearly perfect. The simplicity, good taste, 
and feeling of the design, make the cover quite a model for book- 
binders. Mr. Ruskin, with his curious views about paternal govern- 
ment, has lately proposed that it should publish handsome editions of 
all really genuine books for the nation. If, however, Mr. Nimmo will 
only continue to give us such paper, such type, and such binding as 
we find in the present volume, Mr. Ituskin will have no need to ask 
help from Government. If, too, publishers only knew how much 
authors and scholars valued handsome bindings and good “ getting 
up,” and how much the public is attracted by them, they would 
certainly pay more attention to these details than they generally do. 

Mr. Ruskin® has lately been stoned by the critics. They have flung 
enough stones at him to build his monument, and enough mud to 
cement it together. Doubtless, his book is very provoking to some 
minds. In his logic he draws too large conclusions {rom too small 
premises, and in his political economy draws them from none at all. 
Then he is transcendental, carries himself on his own shoulders, jumps 
down his own throat, eats the wind, and drinks the clouds. Some- 
times, however, it is the duty of the critic to leave the faults alone, 
and dwell only on what is valuable and explain what is likely to be 
misunderstood. And this book especially demands such criticism. 
Everybody has enjoyed their joke at it, but nobody brought a grain of 
sympathy. Even the passage printed in red ink, which has produced 
such peals of laughter, is really not quite meaningless. Just as in the 
Libro @’Oro, and the Libri Vitw of the Catholic Church, men’s noble 
actions and deeds of charity were chronicled in letters of gold and 
silver, to typify their nobleness, so, we suppose, did Mr. Ruskin by his 
rubric intend to typify the sins that are scarlet. Nonsense there is 
enough in the book, but Mr, Ruskin’s nonsense is sometimes more 
valuable than his critics’ sense. 

Its great value, however, is in the tone of its feeling, pitched often 
far too high, and most difficult to be understood by a certain class of 
minds; and yet it is not at all difficult to be understood by those who 
have suffered from the flippancy and hardness of the day. When Mr, 





6 “Sesame and Lilies.” By John Ruskin, M.A. London: Smith, Elder, and 
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Ruskin speaks of our national taste, or rather distaste, of art, and 
says that if “we heard that all the Titians in Europe were made sand- 
bags to-morrow on the Austrian forts, it would not trouble us so much 
as the chance of a brace or two of game less in our own bags in a day’s 
shooting” (page 84), he is only stating in an exaggerated form what 
many at times of exasperation have felt. We ourselves know a country 
squire, who hangs a magnificent Reynolds in a dark corner of his gun- 
room. Remonstrance with him is useless: he prefers the copies of 
Frith which panel bis drawing-room walls. Again, what Mr. Ruskin 
says about our apathy concerning science (pp. 32-34) has some truth. 
We ourselves have been nearly taken up as a poacher for watching the 
habits of birds, and hunted down like a thief by keepers for venturing 
upon some grouse-moors in search of the site of a British fort. Still 
such cases are exceptional. Besides, it is to be hoped that even the 
most unenlightened British squire may some day learn the difference 
between Reynolds and Frith. Mr. Ruskin’s fault is that he too often 
magnilies the exception into the rule. Besides, it is not good to dwell 
on what is base. Let us rather rejoice at the little light which is 
dawning, than repine at the great darkness which is so feebiy yet so 
surely melting. Still, Mr. Ruskin’s strictures upon the national hard- 
heartedness and the national lust for money are needed. Any one 
who has lived for the last four years, that is to say, during the space 
of the American civil war, in one of our large manufacturing towns, 
and has heard, as we have heard, Southern bratalities applauded by 
men and slavery upheld by women, will not say that Mr. Ruskin has 
overcoloured one line or overcharged one sentence. Utopianism is at 
times good for us, if it be only to lift us out of our usual atmosphere 
of prudence and pence. And we can sympathize with, though we feel 
how purely utopian for the present they are, his visions of a kingdom 
where only the great and good shall be kings, and where the sword 
shall be beaten into the ploughshare, and men shall cease to stab one 
another, and revel in a scientifie murder, which is now dignified by 
the name of war (pp. 108, 118). Others, beside Mr. Ruskin, have set 
themselves to bring about the millennium of peace,—peace which is 
so often more chivalrous than war,—but they have all paid the 
penalty of being too far in advance of their day ; and Mr. Ruskin’s 
eloquent sentences will, equally with the plain words of Cobden, fall 
upon deaf ears. However, he is not wholly impracticable, wholly utopian, 
and we feel real pleasure in quoting a passage where delicate fancy 
serves to brighten and illustrate one at least of the cuties which every 
English lady can perform :— 


“Have you ever considered what a deep under-meaning there lies, or at 
least inay be read, if we choose, in our custoin of strewiug flowers before those 
whom we think most happy? Do you suppose it is merely to deceive them 
into the hope that happiness is always to fall thus in showers at their feet ? 
that wherever they pass they will tread on herbs of sweet scent, and that the 
rough ground will be made smooth for them by depth of roses? So surely 
us they believe that, they will have instead to walk on bitter herbs and thorns ; 
and the only softness to their feet will be of snow. But if is not thus in- 
tended they should believe; there is a better meaning in that old custom. 
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The path of a good woman is indeed strewn with flowers; but they rise behind 
her steps, not before them. ‘ Her feet have touched the meadows, and left the 
daisies rosy.’ You think that only a lover’s fancy: false and vain. How if 
it could be true? You think this also perhaps only a poet’s faney— 

Even the light harebel] raised its head 

Elastic from her airy tread. 
But it is little to say of a woman that she enly does not destroy where she 
passes. She should revive; the harebells should bloom, not stoop as she 
passes. You think L am going into wild hype rbole ? Pardon me, not a whit 
—I mean what I say, in ‘calm English, spoken in resolute truth. You have 
heard it said (and I believe there is more than fancy even in that saying, but 
let it pass for a fanciful one) that flowers only flourish rightly in the garden 
of some one who loves them. I know you would like that to be true; you 
would think it a pleasant magic if you could flush your flowers into brighter 
bloom by a kind look upon them; nay more, if your look had the power not 
only to cheer but to guard them—if you could bid the black blight turn away, 
and the knotted caterpillars spare—if you could bid the dew fall upon them 
in the drought, and say to the south wind in frost—‘ Come, thou south, and 
breathe upon my garden, that the spices of it may flow out.’ This yon would 
think a great thing. Aud do vou think it not a greater thing that all this (and 
how much more than this?) you can do, for fairer flowers than these—flowers 
that could bless you for having blessed them, and will love you for having 
loved them:—flowers that have eyes like yours, and thoughts like yours ; 
which, once loved, you love for ever? Is this only a little power? Far among 
the moorlands and the rocks,—far in the darkness of the terrible streets— 
these feeble florets are lying, with all their fresh leaves torn, and their stems 
broken—will you never go down to them, nor set them in order in their little 
fragrant beds, nor fence them in their shudde ‘ring from the fierce wind? . 

: Lae Will you not go down among them; among those swect 
living things, whose new courage, sprung from the earth with the deep colour 
of heaven upon it, is starting up in strength of goodly spire: and whose purity, 
washed from the dust, is opening, bud by bud, into the fiower of promise.” 
—pp. 189-194. 

After this protest we shall hardly be accused of a wish to deal harshly 
with Mr. Ruskin or the school to which he belongs, yet here is a book 
which most certainly provokes criticism.? Mr. Japp is one of those 
damned good-natured friends, who are always doing mischief. He 
writes in the treacly, sticky stvle; and if Carlyle, Tennyson, and 
Ruskin have never tasted sugar-candy, they can have plenty of it from 
him. When Mr. Japp is not treacly, he is in a state of eruption with 
epithets like “noble-hearted,” “ god-fearing,”’ and ail the rest of it, 
which the two Kingsleys have done their best to make ridiculous. 
There are just now a certain class of semi-pious words, which we 
would avoid as carefully as puns. His theology is about up to the 
standard of an intelligent Bible-reader, and his grammar somewhat 
below. He constantly treats us to such offensive phrases as “a 
Tennyson,” “a Carlyle,” (preface, p. xii.,) “a Retzch,” (p. 173,) “a 
Burns,” “a Wordsworth,” (p. 37.) and hopelessly confuses “ will” 
and “shall” (p. 171). Further, he talks of how “ self-renunciation 
pulses with the movement of the blood” (p. 25), and how “ pebbles 





* “Three Gieat Teachers of our own Time: Being an attempt to deduce the 
Spirit and Purpose animating Carlyle, Tennyson, and Ruskin.’ By Alexander 
H. Japp. London; Smith, Elder, and Co. 1865. 
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pulse a lake,” and calls milk, in the genuine penny-a-liner style, 
“lacteal wealth” (p. 12). In his playfulness, he terms Novalis “a 
strange literary witch” (p. 157), and writes of Mr. ‘Tennyson 
“emptying his waste basket on the devoted heads of critics” (p. 169) ; 
“how Shakespeare knew better than Voltaire, and folk of that kid- 
ney” (p. 116), and calls the former “ gentle Will, a puzzling fellow,” 
and in the next page proceeds to make some remarks which show 
that he has never read, or else never understood, a word of “ Will’s ” 
sonnets. He not only coins for us new words, as “ textlet ’’ (p. 109), 
but such odoriferous images as “ writers should wait, like nature, till 
the dung of life has nurtured the tree of will into beautiful blossom” 
(p. 123), and such novel similes as ‘a man, as straight asa rush” 
(p. 64). If we proceed in this style, we shall soon hear of a giant as 
strong as a reed. ‘Too much learning, it has been thought, makes 
people mad, but too much reading evidently makes them ridiculous. 
His intellectual standard may, however, be judged by the fact of his 
appealing to “an independent minister of note” as an authority (p. 
195). After this, we are not surprised by a perfect plague of pulpit 
cant. Thus he talks about “my readers” (p. 17), just in the same 
way that an unctuous preacher “ dear-readers’’ his congregation, writes 
about thoughts “ being borne in upon his mind” (p, 249), and warns 
Mr. MacDonald with * solemn brotherly advice” (p. 119). Orthodoxy 
he curiously discovers in our instincts, and more easily in “ In Memo- 
riam” (p. 109). And it gives him the highest pleasure to think that 
Tennyson’s “ Maud” is a more Christian poem than “ Hamlet” (p. 
136). Evidently to such a man Tate’s and Brady’s version of the 
Psalms will be a work of art. 

But in what we have ventured to call the treacly and sticky style, 
Mr. Japp shows his highest skill. Thus he says of “ In Memoriam,” 
“its conclusion melts into a psalm,—a psalm sung with some of our 
later accompaniments, such as David knew not of” (p. 128). To exalt 
Mr. Tennyson over David strikes us as rather profane, but it is cer- 
tainly very flattering, which is more important to Mr. Japp. So again, 
of Mr. Ruskin we are told that he is “endowed by nature with rare 
gifts, and has also been blessed by Providence with ample means” (p. 
191). Here it.will be noticed that a little butter has been added to 
the treacle. To praise in one sentence a man’s spiritual and worldly 
endowments appears to us the finest stroke of art which we have ever 
met in that school which professes to teach us how to make the best 
of both worlds. 

Such are a few of the details of Mr. Japp’s book. Of its general scope 
we can only say that it is entirely wrong from beginning toend. Inno 
single sense can any one of the three, Carlyle, Tennyson, and Ruskin, 
be said to be the teachers of the day. Quite in another direction must 
the true teacher be sought ; quite in another school the thoughts that 
are governing men’s minds, and moulding the destinies of the future. 
It would be absurd to deny that they all three are not men of genius, 
and have not exercised a certain influence on the time ; but we do deny 
the permanency of that influence. Mr. Carlyle’s views have lately 
landed him into strange ground—into excusing tyranny, playing the 
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devil’s advocate, and upholding slavery. Mr. Tennyson’s philosophy, 
as summed up in “The Two Voices,” is the philosophy of a dying 
creed, whilst “ In Memoriam” is an unavailing attempt to reconcile 
the fictions of historical Christianity with the truths of science. How 
far Mr. Ruskin understands the day may be seen in the political eco- 
nomy of “ Unto This Last,’”’ and his senseless outbursts against com- 
merce. 

After all, Mr. Japp means well. In his mild way he is very harm- 
less, and perhaps does not deserve such severe condemnation as we 
have given him. The best parts of his book, however, are the quo- 
tations. 

The poetry this quarter is rather less in quantity, and worse in 
quality, than usual. Dean Alford warbles for us in a volume’ made up 
of that kind which, as Horace long ago said, is tolerated by neither 
gods nor men, but apparently only by women. His is the perfect type 
of the poetry of the commonplace. We know the sort well. It is 
religious in the spirit, but very prosy in the letter. It generally 
contains an “Ode to a Baby lately born,” and another to one lately 
dead, and a note on the author’s grandmother. Bradshaw on the 
whole is more poetical, and decidedly more useful. 

Dean Alford, however, has his mission. Read him, and then you know, 
once for all, what all those little thin purple, blue, and green octavos 
of “ Lyrics of the Heart,” and “ Leaves of my Childhood,” are about. 
His book is a compendium of them all. It is the Gradus of platitudes, 
and the florilegium of faded metaphors. It contains alike the sighs 
of love-lorn eurates, and the gushings of spinsters. He is Bavius and 
Meevia combined. “ Midnight Thoughts,’ “On the Birth of my 
First Child,” “'To a Moonbeam by our Fireside,” are the subjects which 
lis Muse loves to adorn. 

Evidently Wordsworth has been Dean Alford’s model. And the 
Dean’s verses have all the simplicity of his great master, without any of 
his thought. They are in places quite Preraphaelite. Thus the lines, 
“ A few Hours after the Birth of my First Child,” are in the first part 
so scientifically realistic, so lovingly filled in with the minutest details 
of midwifery, that they might have been written by an accoucheur. 
They are partly a commentary on cewor ro rixrev, and partly the 
service for the churching of women in blank verse. But gradually 
the philosopher, the accoucheur, and the churchman disappear ; the 
father prevails, and the conclusion does more than justice to the 
parental feelings. ‘The Dean usurps the functions of the Prophet, 
and to “Welcome Little Stranger” adds some interesting pro- 
phecies. 

The Dean’s rhymes, too, are often Preraphaelite. Thus “east” pairs 
off with “blest”’ (p. 232) ; “search”? matches to “torch” (p. 236), and 
“ increasing” makes a kind of Irish Preraphaelite rhyme with “chasing” 
(p. 263). We venture, however, to say that the Dean carries his 


8 “The Poetical Works of Henry Alford, Dean of Canterbury.” Fourth 
“dition, containing many New Pieces now first collected. London: Alexander 
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Preraphaclitism a little too far, when he makes a child asks his mother 
on a fine spring day— 


“ Mama, will the weather be as fine in heaven ?”—p. 141. 


This, we think, although a most natural question for an English 
child, smacks a little too much of our insular climate. To forecast 
heaven with a barometer is hardly what we should expect from a 
Dean. Again, we think the Dean should not call stars “lamping 
potentates ” (p. 78, nor speak of “ blosmy hawthorn” (p. 141), nor 
talk of “the river’s silver swathes ” (p. 217), as probably nobody will 
know what he means. 

A local colouring, however, which is very pleasing, pervades 
some of his pieces. It is commonly supposed that one of the 
many duties of a Dean is hospitality, aud the following stanza 
consequently seems to us very natural :— 


“ The pretty lambs welcome their life, 

In the fresh morning of the year; 

Taking no forethought of the knife, 
They play and do not fear.”—>p. 213. 


We admire, too, the way in which the Dean deals with the great 
“nude” question. With equal delicacy and equal taste he clothes 
everything. With him the earth, even in the winter, generally 
considered the most naked time of the year, is “ clad for her bridal 
glad” (p. 237), and the hills with him wear good thick “robes of 
purple and gold” (p. 100), and even the Morning is thoughtfully 
*kerchiefed in wind and rain” (p, 212), two elements whose only 
connexion with clothes has hitherto been to spoil them. As for the 
spring—but the poet himself shall speak— 


* Come, come, thou dallying Spring, 
Over the hills that rise to the West, 
Show us the gleam of thy sky-blue vest.”—p. 235. 


We can only parallel this with the beautiful expression of an American 
writer— 


* Night drew her sable mantle around her, and pinued it with a star.” 


Further, we need scarcely say that the Dean’s volume contains, 
“ Fragments of a Proposed Drama” (p. 152), and “ Fragments of a 
Long-pondered Poem” (p. 305), “The End of a Charade” (p. 311), 
and “A Letter to a Friend” (p. 319). No little monograph of 
rhymed silliness is ever complete without these; they are as sure to 
turn up as the “ Portrait of a Gentleman” in the Academy, or a 
grey horse in a lady’s novel. 

One peculiarity there is, however, about the Dean’s book—that Ire 
takes the public into his confidence about his future state. Generally 
speaking, Bavius and Mevia only confide to us their present joys and 
sorrows. From various passages in his book the Alford family would 
seem likely to enjoy that position which was denied the sous of 
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Zebedee. The Dean, too, is not ashamed to describe his own personal 
apotheosis— 
“ When I am spirit clear, 
More pure than is the ocean-moon.”—p. 214. 


For all this sort of thing we are of course prepared in tombstone 
poetry, when it is written by the parish clerk or the churchwarden. 
But we do think that good feeling and good taste should prevent a 
dignitary of the Church of England from publicly exalting himself, his 
family, and his personal friends to that Kingdom of Glory where, if he 
believes the Book which he so often unconsciously makes ridiculous, 
many are called, but few chosen; in which a special clause, too, is 
directed against the rich, amongst whom Deans, we suppose, may be 
classed. 

Mr. Tennyson suffers the same fate as a popular opera—a hundred 
barrel-organs vulgarize the one, and a hundred poetasters parody the 
other. We most of us know some sucking bard, who, in his republi- 
can moments, dashes off a copy of “ Locksley Hall,” and who, when in 
love or when bilious, takes to imitating “ In Memoriam.” Ladies, too, 
suffer from this weakness. They have their models, whom they copy 
with a fidelity which by their admirers will be called reverence, by 
critics a monomania. For instance, here is Mrs. Prideaux, who thus 
begins her “ Claudia”®— 


“The unrelenting summeg sun of Rome 
Poured from the zenith—not a line of shade 
Edged the white streets,—when Bran, a British prince, 
The son of Llyr, the sire of Caradoc, 

Sat wrapped in sadness at Narcissus’ gate: 
Narcissus, freedman and chief favourite 
Of Claudius Cesar. 

“ For when Llyr, the king 
Of the fierce tribe that held the Cymric coast 
North of the tawny channel which receives 
The rivers of the West, had passed away, 
His son, the patient, many-thoughted Bran, 
Searching his spirit, could uot find the skill 
To rule their turbulence in times of war. 
Though brave like all his sires, the noble prince 
Was minded otherwise. He could not hear 
The trumpets of ambition; they were drowned 
By a still voice which drew him from the midst 
Of evil men, to stand above the world 
And wait the dawning of a better day. 
Wherefore, withdrawing from the sovereignty, 
He left it in the hands of Caradoc, 
His younger son: the elder prince had fallen 
In Llyr’s last battle with the Roman power 
Led on by Aulus Plautius. For himself, 
He passed, a willing exile, from the court 
Of grey Trefran ; and crossed the tawny sea, 
The Summer-country, and the Deep-valed Land ; 





® *<Claudia.” By Mrs. Frederick Prideaux. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1865. 
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And paused not, save for needful rest and food, 
Till in the centre of the granite horn, 

That pierces far into the unknown seas, 

He found the solitude his soul desired, 

And grew alive again.”—pp. 1, 2. 


Now this in its way is really fine ; and had Mr. Matthew Arnold and 
Mr. Tennyson never written, we should have certainly ranked Mrs. 
Prideaux very high amongst modern poets. As it is, however, the 
lines only suggest others tar finer. Captain Cory!® certainly cannot 
be accused of imitation. His fault is that of being rather too original. 
In everything the gallant captain seems to see the image of war. 
Theugh love is his theme, yet “ Arma virumque cano” is his motto. 
The style betrays the soldier. Thus, in his “ Prefatory Remarks,” he 
gracefully says, “ An interval of unwonted leisure, made by cireum- 
stance a time of almost enforced inaction, occurring in the mid career 
of a very restless life, has permitted thought to bring my mind to 
bay.” Again, in the very first lines in his “ Poem to Egeria,” he 
writes— 

“The Spring has broken Winter’s ward, 
And glades are green again.”—p. 1. 


We are sorry, however, to learn that he suffers so from the south wind ; 
the east wind, we know, in spite of Mr. Kingsley’s eulogy, is apt to 
inflict bronchitis and sore throats. The south we always imagined 
was the wind that lovers and poets admired. The gallant captain, 
however, says— 
“ But it chokes me oft, when it brings to mind 
That it used to blow,—as now!”—>p. 1, 


But originality is the mark of the book, except where some plagiarism 
occurs, as in the very first stanza, where we read how “the mysterious 
stars kept callous watch” (p. 9). Campbell, we think, has said some- 
thing of this sort before. 

Mr. Locker’s poems! are like most albums—they contain a few 
good things, and a great many very poor ones. “Sunt plura mala,” 
as Martial said of his epigrams. He has an ugly knack of punning, 
which does him much injustice. Such lines as — 

“The trees have cut their ancient sticks,’—p. 6, 
“© My bank of early violets, 
fs now a bank of savings,’—p. 7, 
are bad enough; but to have recourse to another language, as in— 
“QO Cara mine, what lines of care are these?”—(p. 161) 
suggests not a sense of humour, but its dearth. We have, too, 
another charge against him. Mr. Locker is a joker of jokes. The 


10 «The Reconquest.” A Love Story. In Two Cantos. By Arthur Cory, 
Captain H.M. Indian Army. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1865. 

41 *Selections from the Works of Frederick Locker.’’ With Illustrations, by 
Richard Doyle. London: Moxon and Co. 1885. 
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jester’s cap sits very well upon his head, bet the gown of the moralist 
hardly suits him. Thus, there is something very jarring about the 
conclusion of a little piece, “'To my Grandmother.” He has been 
laughing very pleasantly about her, as represented in a picture by 

b bo] 2 i dv ’ . I . 
Romney, when she was seventeen, and then suddenly says he should 
like to meet her in heaven— 


“T’m fain to meet you there— 
If as witching as you were, 
Grandmama.”—p. 19. 


What with Dean Alford applying an atmospheric test to heaven, and 
Mr. Locker making the personal beauty of his grandmother one of its 
chief attractions, the orthodox will be rather shocked. Mr. Locker, 
however, does not always write with his left hand. He is fertile in 
the resources of rhythm, and can find plenty of rhymes to “ tempora 
mutantur,” and “ Piccadilly,’ and, we dare say, to the famous “ por- 
ringer,” and “ 'Timbuctoo,”’ those great crucial tests to rhymesters. He 
is always happy when he sings of Geraldine in particular, and young 
ladies in general. If, as he says, life is a bubble, he sees the rainbow 
in it. He hits playfully, rather than hard; and his philosophy 
resembles his satire. Young ladies show their ankles, but wives wear 
balmorals, and widows return to the ways of girlhood. The world 
fears God, but it fears Mrs. Grundy a great deal more. These are the 
themes on which he loves to write with more or less vigour. 

From America we receive a sensible book upon Shakespeare.!* After 
the vagaries of Miss Delia Bacon in the New, and the follies of the Ter- 
centenary Orgie in the Old World, such a work is as welcome as it is 
unexpected. Mr. White brings what is so much wanted, good sound 
common sense. Many may differ from him, but nobody will find him 
extravagant. We wish that he had more often given us his autho- 
rities, and that when he did give them he would omit the name of Mr. 
Fullom. Of all the ridiculous books published upon Shakespeare, Mr. 
Fullom’s book is pre-eminently the most ridiculous. To quote him is 
to throw discredit on your own judgment. Among Shakespearian 
students in England such a reference as at p. 166 will do Mr. White’s 
work more harm than all his well-digested learning and well-considered 
remarks will be able to erase. To all those, however, who wish to 
learn what is known about Shakespeare’s life, put well and in a brief 
compass, together with the history of our English drama, we would 
say, read Mr. White’s book. He is no mere idolater of Shakespeare, 
and he has no wish to overlook his faults. He accepts the hard facts 
of his life, and makes no attempt to explain them away. The position 
of the poet’s father is stated without any gloss. The deer-stealing, 
the marriage, even the supposed cause of his death, are noted down in 
all their ugly literalness. Consequently there is in Mr. White’s book 
a human interest about Shakespeare which is entirely lost in those 





12“ Memoirs of the Life of William Shakespeare ; with an Essay towards the 
Expression of his Genius ; and an Account of the Rise and Progress of the English 
Drama.” By Richard Grant White. Boston: Little, Brown, and Co. 1865. 
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biographies where he is treated as an immaculate being. To those who 
take the latter view the following extract is worth pondering over :— 


“Whether or no Anne Hathaway had a fair face and a winning way which 
spontaneously captivated William Shakespeare, or whether he yielded to arts 
to which his inexperience made him an easy victim, we cannot surely tell. 
But we do know that she, though not vestally inclined, as we shall see, 
remained unmarried till 1582, and that then the woman of twenty-six took to 
husband the boy of eighteen. They were married upon once asking of the 
banns; and the bond given to the Bishop of Worcester for his security in 
licensing this departure from custom was given in that year, on the 28th day 
of November. About those days there was great need that Anne Hathaway 
should provide herself with a husband of some sort, and that speedily; for in 
less than five months after she obtained one she was delivered of a daughter. 
The parish register shows that Susanna, the daughter of William and Anne 
Shakespeare, was baptised May 26th, 1583. There have been attempts to 
turn aside the obvious bearings of these facts upon the character of Anne 
Hathaway. But it is a stubborn and unwise idolatry which resists such 
evidence as this—an idolatry which would exempt Shakespeare, and not only 
him, but all with whom he beeame connected, from human passion and human 
frailty. That temperament is cruel, and that morality pharisaic, which treats 
all eases of this kind with inexorable and indiscriminating severity, and that 
judgment outrageously unjust which visits all the sin upon the weaker and 
already suffering party.”—pp. 47-49. 


It is in this strain of even-handed justice that Mr. White writes 
throughout his book. He extenuates nothing, and he sets down 
naught in malice. One broad lesson he has at all events learnt from 
Shakespeare, and he well applies it to Shakespeare’s own life, that 
“best men are oft moulded out of faults.” 

Mr. Young, in his “Sea Fishing as a Sport,’ flings a wide net, 
and catches alike fisherman and fishmonger, housewife and epicure. 
He discourses to the first two about the habits of fish, and to the last 
two about their merits. The only fault we have to find with the book 
is from a literary and not a practical point of view. Thus he tells us 
(pp. 151, 152) that the Romans used to bring the oysters from beds 
near Richborough, but forgets altogether to quote the witty and 
apposite passages from Juvenal of the senator who, 


**Circeis nata forent, an 
Lucrinum ad saxum, Rutupinove edita fundo 
Ostrea, callebat primo deprendere morsu.” 


And we think, too, that under turbot, some mention might be made of 
that historical fish which figures so humorously in the same fourth 
satire. 


The Early English Text Society give us Lancelot of the Laik,!* 





13“ Sea-Fishing as a Sport: Being an Account of the various kinds of Sea-Fish ; 
How, When, and Where to Catch them, in their various Seasons and Localities.” 
By Lambton J. H. Young. London: Groombridge and Sons. 1865. 

14 Tancelot of the Laik.” A Scottish Metrical Romance. Re-edited from a 
Manuscript in the Cambridge University Library, by the Rev. W. W. Skeat. 
London: Published for the Early English Text Society, by Triibner and Co. 
18€5. 
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re-edited from a manuscript in the Cambridge University Library. We 
cannot, of course, form any opinion as to the accuracy of the reprint. 
The glossary, however, is carefuily done, but it should have been much 
fuller, and its usefulness would have been greatly extended by distinguish- 
ing those words which are used in Shakespeare, or which may still be 
found as provincialisms. 

We may here briefly notice two works, which, from some cause or 
another, have only just reached us. ‘The Muses first. From the Blue 
Mountains in Australia Mr. Horne sends forth “ Prometheus’’*—that 
Prometheus who cried to the earth, and sea, and sun— 


"WeaG€ poia mpos Oedy macxw Oeds. 


We fear that Mr. Horne is too classical to become popular. A few 
students, however, are sure to welcome his drama, and the poet must 
find his reward in the fitness of his readers. ‘The other work appeals 
to a much larger audience.!6 Mr. Rimmel teaches us the history of 
perfumes, and how the dead were adorned and how the living are 
distigured by cosmetics. The book is written by one who thoroughly 
understands the subjects he treats. ‘This is asitshould be. The only 
danger in such cases as these is lest the author may be betrayed into 
mere fine writing on the one hand, or into puffing his own goods on 
the other. Mr. Rimmel has sometimes fallen into the former, but he 
carefully avoids the latter mistake. A few slips of the pen, too, here 
and there, rather interfere with the beauty of the book, and our 
pleasure in reading it. Thus, at page 5, we have Hippolites for 
Hippolitus. At page 101 the reference to Juvenal is wrong: it 
should be the second and not the first satire. Indeed, the references 
throughout the book are very vague. The way, too, in which Mr. 
Rimmel, in the earlier part of his work, writes the scientific names of 
plants, will hardly satisfy botanists. This blunder is curious, for in 
the latter part the names are all correctly given. In these and some 
other particulars the book requires careful revision. On the whole, 
however, we can say that it is as amusing as it is instructive. 

Lastly, we have to acknowledge three volumes of Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, and Co.’s novels by standard authors.!7 The series is in every 

way good, and we trust may do something towards checking the 
torrent of sensationalism by which we are just now inundated. The 
central figure in Mr. Crane’s frontispiece to “ Farina” is excellent, and 
full of promise. The others are too conventional, and are not nature, 


but Gilbert. 





15 “¢ Prometheus the Fire-Bringer.” By Richard Henry Horne. Edinburgh : 
Ecmonston and Douglas. 1864, 

16 *¢'The Book of Perfumes.” By Eugene Rimmel. London; Chapman and 
Hall. 1865. 

17 “Farina.” A Legend of Cologne. By George Meredith. ‘*A Simple 
Woman,” by the Author of “ Nvt-Brown Maids.” ‘‘ Normanton,” by A. J. 
Barrowcliffe. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 1865. 
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